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PREFACE. 


In  larfing  before  the  Teachars  of  the  Province  a  ueir  ^rork  on 
Boglish  Grammar  for  use  in  our  public  Bchools,  it  mjoy  not  Im 
oatof  placo  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  this  particular  ttaa- 
tise.  For  many  years  Bullions'  Grammar  has  been  oxtensi«^«ly 
used  in  the  schools  of  the  Province,  and  has  met  with  a  great 
amount  of  success.  It  wds  felt  that  with  certain  alterations) 
which  the  investigations  of  other  authors  into  various 
grammatical  consiructions,  Ac,  have  rendered  necessary,  it 
would  be  the  best  suited  ^for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  ba«ia 
of  a  Text  Book  for  general  adoption .  Wherever  there  has  been 
•ay  deviation  from  the  opinions  advanced  by  Bullions,  aooh 
dav'aition  has  not  been  made  without  due  care  and*  ottenttott. 
taeiog;  paid  to  the  conflicting  opinions  of  different  writ«r»,aivl^ 
witlKmiajust balance  bein^stFuok.  In  oFdevthatthevoiaaife'lMi' 
M  arack  uniformity  ac'poiftibltf  in  tho  definitionsef  ^d  Flaiii  'Ol 
8paKk,  ko.f  in  the  authoriaed  Latin  imd  ^gU»h  OmnniMi. 
timfluiMNKHogy  hM  beoi^  adapted,  M-ftr  a*  pmotioablls,  W  ttell 
found  in  the  Latin  Grammar.  Thin  was  thought  the  pmfM^ 
fiibla>  plJMi)  for  ike  foUowiog'  reason  :-^kat,  tr&ev  »^«pil 
lMs>^1ll(ir«ughly mastered tbisGrammarj he  may,  itt' this- naf^, 
!•»  pntfMved;  if  necsflsavy,  to>  take  up  hi»  latin  GlMnMr, 
mA,  flkMttttff  kinis»lY>  at  hM&e-  rt^h  its  phraseeldgyy  nay  so^ 
ItooonfMllsdto  learn  an  entirely  new  sef  of  deAaitloliit: 

*Pke  Bdltorhas  deemed  tt  ttore«dvimMe  totet^tlie  ABoOftlla'. 
extend  through  the  whole  of  the  book  from  th£»'|ioitt#  wbvt^  H 
ottttKtbe  Jndioitmsly  ihtiioduced,thantocoafkM)iil  to  on^plr'- 
HottlM  portion  ol  tke  Grammar.  The^  ob^eei  sooght  tO'  9t^ 
•Iteinedis  the  leading  of  th»  pupil;  step  by  step,  in  ovdoptbai' 
ho  may  tie  more  interested  in  this  partieular  branch  of  gram- 
mar, than,  perhi^s,  ho  might  be,  were  ho  to  take  up  Analysis 
w  ft  separate  and  distinct  portion.  The  subject  has  not  been 
iMftted  more  fully  than  it  deserves,  for  a  pupil's  ability  to  reoA 
^iUMijfttUiy,  depends  not  a  little  upon  his  being  ablo  to  atutfym 
wmtUy^  Many  valuable  hints  have  been  gathered,  both,  in 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  Gcasunar,  from  Morell's  excellent 
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PREFACE. 


The  part  on  Syntax  is  not  exhanstive,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it 
■will  be  found  to  contain  a  great  deal  that  is  useful,  which  may 
be  turned  to  good  account  by  a  judicious  teacher ;  for  in  this 
branch  of  study,  as  in  every  other,  a  text  book  is  but  a  poor 
Instrument  to  work  with  unless  there  be  a  master-hand  to 
guide  it.  With  respect  to  examples  of  False  Syntax,  it  has 
been  deemed  best  to  place  them  in  the  Appendix,  that  they 
may  not  mar  the  unity  of  the  plan,  and  that  they  may  be  used 
or  not  as  each  teacher  may  think  advisable.  If  we  wish  our  pu-  • 
pils  to  speak  and  write  with  grammatical  correctness,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  most  judicious  plan  to  place  before  them 
examples  of  incorrect  Syntax.  It  would,  in  the  op'nion  of  the 
S£t0T,  be  equally  unwise  to  place  before  a  pupil  a  drawing  out 
of  all  proportion  and  otherwise  foulty,  and  then  expect  him 
to  produce  a  correct  copy  of  what  the  picture  should  be.  We 
musialwayB  remember  that  instruction  is  conveyed  to  the  mind 
through  the  eye,  equally  with  the  ear,  and  that  the  impression 
eonf  ^ed  by  the  former  is  very  liktly  to  bef  the  more  Uurtilig. 
Uiihit  view  Off  the  case,  it  is  suggested  that  instead  of  thepnj^il 
bdngiequired  to  correct  these  examples  and  to  give  bis  reasonis,  - 
the  Teacher  himself  should  be  careful  with  respect  to  hit  own 
gnmmatical  accuracy,  and  correct  eveYy  mistekethathetnay 
detect  in  his  pupils,  and  explain  to  them  in  what  way  they  have 
violated  the  Bnles  of  Syntax.  .:/... 

The  Appendix  on  Prosody  has  been  taken  from  Pr»  polUcHpla 
English  Grammar,  aud  will  be  found  to  contain  adl  ttet  Js 
r<$;ii|^tefor  the  generality  of  pupils  to  kyow  respeotinci>^t 
Imnoh  of  grammar.  The  articles  on  Punctuation  and  Qcmji^ 
sition-^two  very  important  branches— have  been  ^caraliDUy 
prepared,  and  will  doubtless  commend  themselvei  to  hoth 
Teachers  and  pupils. 

.  Free  use  has  been  made  of  the  works  of  Dalgleish,  Anffus, 
t(^ler,  Mulligan,  and  others,  and  the  Editor  gladly  avails 
himself  of  the  opportniaity  of  acknowledging  the  valuable  as- 
sistance which  he  hasderived  from  their  respective  Qrainmars. 

In  order  that  this  Grammar  may  be  thorougl^ly  useful,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  Teacher  should  take  his  pupils  over  the 
Introductory  Grammar  before  ho  places  this  larger  work  in 
their  hands. 

iSpvcATiox  Office,  . 
July,  1868. 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


cr^-rjW  S'^  ^ffi*-* 


1.  Gbammae  is  both  a  sgienge  and  an 

ART. 

2.  As  a  SCIENCE,  it  investigates  the  prin- 
ciples of  language  in  general:  as  an  art, 
it  teaclies  tlie  right  method  of  applying 
these  principles  to  a  particular  language, 
that  we  may  thereby  express  our  thoughts  in 
a  correct  and  proper  manner,  according  to 
established  usage. 

3.  English  Grammar  is  the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing  the  English  lan- 
guage with  correctness. 

1.  Language  formerly  meant  only  the  use  of  the  tongue  in 
apeecli.  Its  meaning  is  now  more  extended,  and  is  thus  de- 
fined :  The  expression  of  our  thoughts  by  signs  either  spoken 
or  wrttten. 

2.  The  elements  of  spoken  language  arc  yocal  and  artica- 
lato  sounds. 

3.  The  elements  of  written  language  are  characters  or  let* 
tcrs  which  represent  these  sounds. 

4.  Letters  are  formed  into  Byllahles  and  words ;  words 
into  sentences ;  and  by  these,  properly  uttered  or  written, 
men  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other. 

4>,  Grammar  comprises  four  parts : 

I.  Orthography,  which  troats  of  letters  and  syllables. 

II.  Etymology,  which  treats  of  the  Classification,  the 
Inflection,  and  the  Derivation  of  words. 

nL  Syntajc,  which  treats  of  the  construction  of  sentencee. 

TV.  Prosody,  which  treats  of  Accent^  Metre,  and  Yersifi- 
cstiou. 


PART   FIRST. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

5.  Orthography  treats  of  the  sounds 
of  letters,  and  of  the  mode  of  comhining 
them  into  syllables  and  words,  with  a  view 
to  their  being  correctly  speUed. 

1.  A  letter  is  a  mark,  or  character  used  to  represent  an 
elementary  sound  of  the  human  voice. 

2.  There  are  Twenty-six  letters  in  the  English  Alphabet. 

3.  Letters  are  either  Vowels  or  Consonants. 

4.  A  Vowel  is  a  letter  which  forms  a  perfect  sound,  when 
uttered  alone.  The  pure  rowels  are  five  in  number :  a,  e, 
i,  0,  V.  W  and  y,  are  vowels,  except  at  the  beginning  of  a 
friable. 

5.  A  Consonant  is  a  letter  which  cannot  be  perfectly 
Bounded  except  in  connection  with  a  vowel ;  and  hence  its 
name.  The  consonants  aro  b,  e,  d,  /,  ff,  h,  J,  k,  I,  m,  n,  p,  q,  r, 
$f  t,  V,  X,  z;  and  w  and  y  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable. 

6.  A  Diphthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels  in  one  sound. 
Diphthongs  aro  of  two  kinds,  proper  and  improper. 

1.  A  Proper  Diphthong  is  one  in  which  both  the  vowels 
aro  sounded ;  as,  ou,  in  out;  oi,  in  oil;  ow,  in  cow. 

8.  An  Improper  Diphthong,  or  digraph,  is  one  in  which 
only  one  of  the  vowels  is  sounded ;  as,  ou,  in  court ;  oa,  in  boat. 

9.  A  Triphthong,  or  trlgraph,  is  the  union  of  three  vowels 
In  one  sound,  as  eau  in  beauty.  Triphthongs  are  proper  or 
impropeTf  according  as  the  three  vowels  or  one,  or  two  aro 
•ounaed ;  as,  buoy,  beauty,  beauteous. 


dYLLABIPICATION SPELLING.  3 

SYLLABLES.     ., 

6.  A  Syllable  is  an  articulate  sound 
uttered  by  one  effort  of  the  voice,  and  re- 
presented by  one  or  more  letters ;  as,  Jarniy 
farni'er,  ea-gUi  a-e-ri-aL 

1.  Every  word  contains  as  many  fiyllablesas  it  has  vowel 
sounds,  either  simple  or  complex ;  as,  gram-ma-ri-an,  thought. 

2.  A  word  of  one  syllable  is  called  a  Monosyllable. 

3.  A  word  of  two  syllables  is  called  a  Dissyllable. 

4.  A  word  of  three  syllables  is  called  a  Trisyllable. 

5.  A  word  of  more  than  three  syllables  is  called  a  Poly- 
syllable. 


;o  represent  an 


ect  sound,  when 

number :   a,  e, 

)  beginning  of  a 


SYLLABIFICATION. 

7.  Syllabification  is  the  division  of 
words  into  syllables. 

General  Rule. — Place  together,  in  distinct  syllables,  those 
letters  which  make  up  the  separate  parts  or  divisions  of 
a  word,  as  heard  in  its  correct  pronunciation  ;  or,  divide  the 
word  according  to  its  constituent  parts. — By  the  former  plan 
we  obtain  the  sound  of  the  letters ;  by  the  latter,  the 
Etymology  of  the  word. 

SPELLING. 

8.  Spelling  is  the  art  of  expressing  a 
word  by  its  proper  letters,  correctly  arrang- 
ed. 

1.  The  Orthography  of  the  English  language  is  so  anomal- 
ous, and  in  many  cases  arbitrary,  that  proficiency  in  it  can  be 
acquired  only  by  practice,  and  the  use  of  the  spelling-boole 
or  dictionary. 

2.  The  pupil  is  referred,  for  guidance  in  the  special  rules 
for  rpelling  and  syllabification,  to  The  Companion  to  the 
Headers. 


PART   SECOND. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

9.  Etymology  treats  of  the  classifica- 
tion, the  inflection,  and  the  derivation  of 
words. 

la  its  widett  sense,  it  means  the  true  and  exact  force  of 
the  word,  based  upon  its  derivation.  In  its  restricted  mean- 
ing, it  treats  of  the  classification  and  the  inflection  of  words. 


WORDS. 

10.  A  Word  is  an  articulate  sound  used 
as  the  sign  of  an  idea.    " 

A  few  words  consist  of  vocal  or  vowel  sounds  only,  without 
articulation ;  as,  /,  ah,  awe,  oh,  owe,  eye,  &c. 

11.  Words  admit  of  a  threefold  division : 

I.  As  to  Formation. 
II.    do.    Kind. 
III.   do.    Inflbction. 

12.  PoRMATioN  OF  Words.  With  respect 
to  formation,  words  are — 

I.  Primitive,  or  Dbrtvativb. 
II.  SmpLB,  or  Compound. 

1.  A  Primitive  word  is  one  that  is  not  derived  from  any 
other  wordintko  language;  but  is  itself  a  root  from  whicb 
others  spring ;  as,  boy,    M,  father. 

2.  A  Derivative  word  is  one  that  is  derived  from  some 
other  word ;  as,  boyish,  juttice,fat1ierly. 

3.  A  Simple  word  is  one  that  is  not  combined  with  any 
other  word  ;  as,  man,  house,  city. 

4.  A  Compound  word  is  one  that  is  made  up  of  two  or  more 
simple  words ;  as  manhood,  horteman. 


PARTS  OF  SPEECH — DEFINITIOKS.  5 

13.  Kind  of  "Words. — ^With  respect  to 
kind,  words  are  either, — 

1.  Nouns;  JZ.'Adjbotivhs;  3.  Pronouns;  4.  Verbs;  5.  Ad- 
vntBS;  6.  Pbbpositions  ;  T.  Comjunotionb  ;  or  0.  iNTiffiJscTioirs. 

14.  Inflection. — ^With  respect  to  inflec- 
tion, words  are  either 

T.  Inflected  ;  or,      ,  : 

II.  Uninflbcted. 
Inflected.— Noun,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  Verb,  and  Adverl>. 
tTniufleoted. — Preposition,  Conjunction,  and  Interjection. 


PARTS   OF  SPEECH. 


15.  The  parts  of  speech  are : — 

Nouns,  Adjectives,  Pronouns,  Verbs,  Adverbs, 
Prbpobitions,  Conjunctions,  Interjections. 


f  two  or  more 


DEFINITIONS.        ^ 

A  Noun  or  Substantive  is  a  name,  as  of  a  penoa, 
place,  or  thing ;  as,  Cicero,  Rome,  hoy,  hcmse,  &c. 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  which  is  used  to  qualify 
nouns;  as,  good,  great,  &c, 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  which  properly  supplies  the  pUoe 
of  nouns ;  as,  /,  thou,  &o. 

A  Verb  is  a  word  which  expresses  exUtence,  conditim^  or 
action;  as,  He  is;  He  is  sleeping ;  He  reads. 

An  Adverb  is  a  word  which  is  used  to  modify  verlbs, 
adjectives,  and  other  adverbs;  as,  to  run  swi/Uy;  so 
swift;  so  swiftly. 

A  Preposition  is  a  word  which  shows  the  relation 
between  an  object  and  some  otJber  word  in  the  same  propo- 
sition ;  as,  to  be  in  Italy. 

A  Oonjunction  is  a  word  which  shows  the  particular 
mwaer  in  which  cme  part  of  a  sentence  is  joined  !• 
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ETTMOLOOT. 


? 


another;  ais,  The  father  and  the  son  resemble  each  other. 
Either  the  father  or  the  son  must  go. 

An  Interjection  is  simply  used  as  an  expression  of 
feeling,  or  as  a  mere  mark  of  address;  as,  Oh/  Alas!  Hail  I 


.i\l. 


INFLECTIONS. 

16.  The  inflections  of  Nouns  are  (?5»ffer, 
Number,  and  Case. 

The  inflection  of  Adjectives  is  Degree. 

The  inflections  of  Pronouns  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Nouns,  together  with  l^erswi. 

The  inflections  of  Veebs  are  Voice,  Mood, 
Tense,  Number,  and  Person. 

The  inflection  of  Adverbs  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Adjectives. 

1.  Person  is  also  ascribed  to  nouns  in  addition  to  the 
inflections  given  above. 

2.  Number  and  Person  are  ascribed  to  verbs  in  viitue  oi 
their  subjects. 

NOUilS. 

17.  A  Noun  is  a  nanie,  as  of  a  person, 
place,  or  thing;  as  Cicero,  Toronto,  boy, 
house. 

18.  Nouns  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  Proper,  Common,  and  Abstract. 

19.  A  Proper  noun  U  a  proper  name,  as 
of  a  person,  or  place ;  as,  John,  London. 

Use  of  a  Proper  Noun.—A  Propbb  Noun  is  used  to  dia- 
nngaish  the  different  persons  or  things,  of  the  same  kind, 
from  one  another ;  in  short,  to  dUitingiiish  indlvldaals. 
Xti  natore,  therefore,  is  speoiflo. 


il 


NOUNS— COMMON — ABSTRACT 


20.  Proper  nouns  may  be  regarded  as 
Common  : 

1.  When  an  Indlvidaal  is  taken  as  the  type  of  a  class. 
The  limiting  adjective  will,  in  that  case,  he  prefixed ;  as,  He  is 
a  Cicero. 

2.  When  works  of  art  are  spoken  of ;  as,  That  is  a  Claude : 
this,  a  Raphael. 

3.  When  family  names  are  pluralized ;  as,  The  Csesars, 
The  Georges,  Sfc. 

21.  A  common  noun  is  a  name  common 
to  all  the  members  of  a  class  of  objects ; 
n^,  man,  horse. 

i.  Use  of  a  common  noun.— A  common  noun  is  used  to 
denote,  hy  one  word,  a  class  having  a  common  resemhlance. 
Its  nature,  therefore,  is  generic. 

2.  Common  Nouns   may  he  suhdivided,  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Class  nouns — designating  any  one  of  a  clap   ;  as,  horse. 

(2.)  Collective  nouns — designating  a  collection  of  ohjects  ;  as 
an  army. 

(3.)  Material  nouns — designating  materials  as  such ;  as,  gold. 

(4.)  Names  of  weights,  measures,  ^c. ;  as,  a  pound,  a  bushel. 

3.  Common  nouns  may  he  made  equivalent  to  Proper 
nouns : 

(1.)  By  placing  some  distinguishing  word  or  words  with 
them  ;  as,  this  hook ;  the  Norman  invasion. 

(2.)  By  personification  ;  as,  Come,  gentle  Spring. 

4.  The  same  word  may  at  one  time  represent  a  whole 
class ;  at  another  time,  an  individual  member  of  that  class ; 
as,  Man  is  mortal.    He  is  an  upright  man. 

22.  An  abstract  noun  is  a  name  of  some 
property  or  quality,  which  can  only  be  con- 
ceived of  as  haviDg  an  existence ;  as,  virtue, 
fmtice. 

Abstract  Nouns  derive  their  peculiar  name  from  the  fact 
that,  by  a  certain  mental  operation,  the  property  or  quality 
is  separaied  from  the  object  in  which  it  is  inherent,  and  we 
think  of  the  ^opeHy  or  quality  alone,  without  reference  to  the 
object  to  which  it  belongs.  y 
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Abstract  noans  may  be  thus  subdivided : 

1.  Names  oi  actions,  including  verbal  nouns ;  aS;  study,  wdh- 
»w^  is  a  pleasant  exercise ;  <o  err  is  human. 

2.  Names  oi  qualities ;  as,  courage,  ^c. 

S.  Names  of  states,  conditions,  or  periods;  as,  health,  warm/A, 
morning,  ^c. 

4.  iVam£«  of  degree;  as,  exMM  in  anytblng  should  be  avoided. 

EXERCISE.  V.  ,v, '-..i.vu,, 

1.  In  the  following  list,  distinguish  between  proper^  lom- 
moHj  and  abstract  nouns ;  and  give  a  reason  for  the  dis- 
tinction. 

Toronto,  city,  tree,  nation,  France,  Philip,  dog,  horse, 
house,  running,  garden,  London,  river,  Ottawa,  countries, 
England,  poverty,  sun,  moon,  stars,  planets,  Jupiter,  Venus, 
man,  girl,  John,  Mary,  mountain,  stream,  an  ounce,  midday, 
Tuesday. 

2.  In  the  following  sentences,  point  ou'^  the  noons.  Say 
why  they  are  nouns ;  tell  whether  they  are  proper,  oommon, 
or  abstract,  and  why ;  and  to  which  class  belong,  and  why. 
Thus,  «  ulrmy,"  a  noun,  because  the  name  of  a  thing ;  common, 
because  applied  to  all  things  of  the  same  kind ;  and  collective, 
because  it  is  a  name  of  a  number  considered  as  one. 

The  table  and  chairs  in  this  room  belong  to  John ;  the 
book  case,  writing-desk,  and  books,  to  his  brother.  They 
landed  at  Quebec  on  Monday.  The  peace  of  the  country 
is  disturbed.  His  fbrbearance  is  remarkable.  The  iron 
of  MarLioi*?.  is  excellent.  I  bought  a  dozen  pencils  for  a 
EdbiUling.  It  is  {feasant  to  travel  by  moonlight.  His 
decision  wao  oonmiendable.  Contentment  is  the  best 
fortune.  Coral  is  produced  by  marine  animals.  I  am 
impatient  to  depart.  Ottawa  is  the  capital  of  Canada. 
Canada  is  one  of  the  brightest  gems  in  the  British  crown. 
The  roofs  of  houses  are  sometimes  covered  wivfa  slate. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  wood  in  Canada,  but  no  coal. 

3.  Oo  over  this  exercise  again,  and  point  out  the  noon  part 
q^d  the  VQrb  part  of  each  proposition. 

28.  The  Inj'lbctions  of  the  noun  are : 
GxNDEB,  NuMBXB,  and  Cass. 


GENDER — DIFFERENT   INFLECTIONS. 


GENDER. 

24.  Gendee  is  the  distinction  of  Sex: 
i.e,  it  enables  ns  to  tell  whether  the  indivi- 
dudi  person  or  thing  belongs  to  the  male  ov 
thejemale  sex,  or  to  neither, 

25.  There  are  three  Genders :  Masculine, 
I'eminine,  and  Neuter.    < 

1.  To  the  M£U(Culine  gender  belong  the  names  of  indivi- 
•luals  of  the  male  sex. 

2.  To  the  Feminine  gender  belong  the  names  of  indivi- 
duals of  the  female  sex. 

3.  To  the  Neater  gender  belong  the  names  of  individual 
things  that  are  neither  male  nor  female. 

NoTB. — The  teacher  cannot  be  too  careful  in  impressing 
upon  the  pupils  the  great  difference  between  Gender  and  Sex. 
It  is  with,  the  former,  as  applied  to  the  names  of  things,  that 
grammar  deals :  the  latter  being  a  natural,  and  not  a  ffram- 
matical  distinction. 

26.  The  Masculine  and  the  Eeminine 
are  distinguished  from  each  other,  by 

I.  DiFPBBENT  Inflections. 
II.  DiFPBBBNT  Words. 

I.  DIFFERENT  INFLECTIONS. 

27.  The  inflection  of  most  frequent  occur- 
ence is  ESS ;  the  other  is  ine. 

1.   EXAMPLES  OF  THE   TERMINATION  ES8. 

Feminine. 

Deaconess 

Buohesa 

Electoress 

Empress 

Enchuitross 

Giantess 

Govemesa 

l^eiress 

Huntress 

Hostess 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Masculine. 

Abbot 

Abbess 

Deacon 

Actor 

Actress 

Duke 

Adulterer 

Adulteress 

Elector 

Ambassador 

Ambassadress 

Emperor 

Arbiter 

Arbitress 

Enchanter 

Author 

Authoress 

Giant 

Baron 

Baroness 

Governor 

Benefactor 

Benefactress 

Heir 

Count 

Countess 

Hunter 

Conductor 

Conductress 

Host 
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Masculine. 

Jew 

Patron 

Lion 

Marquis 

Mayor 

Negro 

Peer 

Poet 

Priest 

Prince 

Prior 

Prophet 


Femimne. 
Jewess 
Patroness 
Lioness 
Marchioness 
Mayoress 
Negress 
Peeress 
Poetess 
Priestess 
Princess 
Prioress 
Prophetess 


Masculine. 

Protector 

Shepherd 

Songster 

Sorcerer 

Sultan 

Tiger 

Traitor 

Tutor 

Viscount 

Votary 


Feminine. 

Protectress 

Shepherdess 

Songstress 

Sorceress 
5  SultanessorSiil' 
(  tana 

Tigress 

Traitress 

Tutoress 

Viscountess 

Votaress 


2.  EXAMPLKS  OK  THE  TERMINATION  Ine. 


Jifasculi/ne. 
Hero 

Landgrave 
Margrave 


Feminine. 
Heroine 
Landgravine 
Margravine 


28.  Examples  of  Different  Words. 


Masculine. 

Bachelor 

Boar 

Beau 

Boy 

Brother 

Bridegroom 

Buck 

Bull 

Cock 

Drake 

Dog 

Earl 

Father 

Friar 

Gander 

Gentleman 

Hart 

Horse 


Feminine, 

Spinster 

Sow 

Belle 

Girl 

Sister 

Bride 

Doe 

Cow 

Hen 

Duck 

Bitch 

Countess 

Mother 

Nun 

Qooao 

Lady 

Koo 

Mare 


3£asculine. 

Husband 

King 

Lord  (a  title) 

Lad 

Man 

Master 

Monk 

Nephew 

Papa 

Ram,  Buck 

Son 

Sir 

Stag 

Sloven 

Swain 

Uncle 

Widower 

Wizard 


Feminine. 

Wife 

Queen 

Lady 

Lass 

Woman 

Mistress  or  Miss 

Nun 

Niece 

Mamma 

Ewo 

Daughter 

Madam 

Hind 

Slut 

Nymph 

Aunt 

Widow 

Witch 


29.  The  distinction  is  also  marked  by 
placing  Masculd^b  and  Ieminine  words 
be/hre  the  Noun  of  Common  Gender ;  as, 


GENDER PERSONIFICATION. 


n 


Masculine.  •   ' 
Man-Bervant 
He-goat 
Cock-sparrow 


Fi  mnine. 
Maid-servant 
She-goat 
Hen-sparrow,  <bc. 


30. — 1.  Common  Gtonder.  Nouns  which  denote  cithet 
males  or  females,  such  as  parent,  neighbor,  friend,  &c.,  are 
sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  said  to  be  of  the 
Common  gender,  i.e..  cither  masculine  or  feminine. 

2.  Words  originally  Latin,  ending  in  "or"  or  "us,"  take 


the  Latin  termination 
alumnus — alumna. 


'Ls"  or  "a;"  as,  testator — testatrix, 


3.  Though  the  feminine  is  usually  formed  from  the  masca- 
line,  the  word  widower  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  being 
formed  from  the  feminine  word  widow.  Compare  the  word 
gander. 

4.  Many  masculine  nouns  have  no  corresponding  femi- 
nine; as,  baker,  brewer,  dandy,  ice. ;  and  some  feminine  nouns 
have  no  corresponding  masculine;  as,  laundress,  seamsireat, 
vixen,  virago,  &c. 

5.  Some  nouns  naturally  neuter  are  often,  by  a  figure  of 
apeech,  converted  into  the  masculine  or  feminine;  as,  when 
we  say  of  the  sun,  "  Me  is  setting ; "  of  the  moon,  "  She  is 
eclipsed ; "  or  of  a  ship,  "  She  sails." 


jfe.*' 


ADDITIONAL  REUABKS    ON  OBNDER. 

31. — 1 .  This  inferior  species  of  personification,  exemplified 
above,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  English  language,  is  often  used 
with  great  beauty  to  impart  animation  and  liveliness  to  the 
style,  without  rendering  it  inflated  or  passionp^te.  No  certain 
rule,  however,  can  be  given  as  to  the  gender  assumed,  except 
that  nouns  denoting  objects  distinguished  for  strength  or 
boldness,  are  usually  regarded  as  masculine ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  denoting  objects  noted  for  softness,  beauty, 
and  gracefulness,  arc  considered  feminine. 

2.  In  speaking  of  animals  whose  sex  is  not  known  to  us, 
or  not  regarded,  we  assign  the  masculine  gender  to  the  names 
of  those  distinguished  for  boldness,  fidelity,  sagacity,  size, 
strength,  Ac,  as 'the  dog,'  'the  horse,'  'the  elephant.'  Thus  we 
say,  "  The  dog  is  remarkably  various  in  his  species."  On  the 
other  hand,  we  assign  the  feminine  gender  to  the  names  of 
animals  characterized  by  weakness  and  timidity ;  as, '  the  hare,' 
'  the  cat,"  Ac,  thus, "  The  cat,  as  she  beholds  the  light,  contractfj 
the  pupil  of  Iter  eye." 

3.  Sometimes,  however,  in  speaking  of  animals,  particulai-ly 
those  of  inft)rior  size,  we  consider  them  as  without  sex,  and, 
therefore  the  name  is  of  the  neuter  gender.  Thus,  of  an  infant, 
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we  gay,  "  It  is  a  lovely  creature  ; "  of  a  cat,  "  It  is  cruel  to  iU 
enemy." 

4.  The  mafloaline  term  has,  sometimes,  also  a  general 
meaning,  expressing  both  mala  and  female,  and  is  always  to 
be  used  when  the  offloe,  oocupatlon,  profe«iion,&c.,  and  not 
the  Bex  of  the  individual,  is  chi^fiy  to  be  expressed.  The 
feminine  term  is  used  only  when  discrimination  of  sex 
is  necessary.  Thus,  when  it  is  said  "  The  Poeta  of  this  coua* 
try  are  distinguished  for  correctness  of  taste,"  the  term 
"  Poets "  clearly  includes  both  male  and  female  writers  oi 
poetry.  But, "  The  best  Poeteas  of  the  age"  would  be  said, 
when  the  contrast  is  drawn  between  female  writers. 

5.  Collective  notixu  are  considered  as  neuter,  when  the 
reference  is  to  the  aggregate  as  a  whole,  or  when  they  are 
in  the  plural  number ;  as,  "  The  army  destroyed  everything 
in  itt  course ; "  but  when  the  reference  is  to  the  objects  com- 
posing the  collection  as  individuals,  they  take  the  gender  oi 
the  individuals  referred  to. 

6.  Abstract  noons,  when  personified,  are  of  the  feminine 
gender ;  as,  "  Chanty  seeketh  not  her  own." 


EXERCISE. 

1.  What  is  the  feminine  o/— father,  prince,  king, 
master,  actor,  emperor,  bridegixx)m,  stag,  buck,  hart,  nephew, 
friar,  priest,  heir,  hero,  Jew,  host,  hunter,  sultan,  ex. 
ecntor,  horse,  lord,  husband,  brother,  son,  bull,  he-goat,  &o, 

2.  What  is  the  masculine  of — lady,  woman,  girl,  niece, 
nun,  aunt,  belle,  T  achess,  abbess,  empress,  heroine,  wife, 
sister,  mother,  hind,  roe,  mare,  hen-sparrow,  shepherdess, 
daughter,  ewe,  goose,  queen,  songstress,  widow,  &o. 

3.  0/  what  gender  are  the  following  nouns,  and  why  f 

Man,  horse,  tree,  field,  father,  house,  mother,  queen, 
count,  lady,  king,  prince,  castle,  tower,  river,  stone,  hen 
goose,  seamstress,  mountain,  cloud,  air,  sky,  hand,  foot, 
head,  body,  limb,  lion,  tiger,  mayor,  countess; — ^friend 
neighbor,  parent,  teacher,  assistant,  guide; — sun,  moon 
earth,  ship ; — cat,  mouse,  fly,  bird,  elephant,  hare. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  answer  be  given  in  the  following 
form : — 

The  noun  <  uak  '  is  of  the  Masoulioe  Gender,  because  i1 
is  th6  name  of  an  individual  of  the  Male  Sez. 
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8  cruel  to  iU 


er,  when  the 


the  feminine 


ler,  because  it 


PERSON. 

32.  Person,  in  Grammar,  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  speaker,  the  person  or 
thing  spoken  to,  and  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of. 

A  noun  is  in  the  first  person,  when  it 
denotes  the  speaker;  as,  "I,  Paul^  have 
written  it." 

A  noun  is  in  the  second  person,  when  it 
denotes  the  person  or  thing  spoken  to ;  as, 
"Thou,  God,  seest  me."— "Hail,  Idb- 
erty  /'* 

A  noun  is  in  the  third  person,  when  it 
denotes  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of;  as, 
"  Truth  is  mighty." 

1.  Person  belongs  properly  to  the  Pronoun;  but  a  noun 
is  said  to  be  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  person,  because  the 
pronoun  which  takes  its  place  is  of  that  person.  A  noun  by 
itself  is  impersonal. 

2.  The  third  person :  how  used.  A  word  that  is  usually 
of  the  third  person  is  sometimes  used  in  the  first;  as,  ''Thy 
servant  became  surety  for  the  lad  to  my  father." — Gen.  xliv. 
32.  Sometimes,  particularly  in  the  language  of  supplication, 
the  third  person  is  used  for  the  second ;  as,  "  0  let  not  the 
Lord  be  angry."— Gen.  xviii.  30. 

3.  The  first  and  the  second  person  c»n  belpng  only  to 
nouns  denoting  personi,  or  things  personifiea ;  because  persons 
only,  or  things  personified,  can  speak  or  be  spoken  to. 

4.  The  third  person  may  belong  to  all  nouns,  because 
every  object,  whether  person  or  thing,  may  be  spoken  of. 

5.  The  subject  of  a  verb,  if  a  noun,  must  be  in  the  third 
person.  A  noun  in  the  first  or  second  person  is  never  used  as 
the  subject  of  a  verb,  but  only  in  apposition  with  the  first  or 
the  second  personal  pronoun,  for  the  sake  of  explanation  or 
emphasis. 

6.  A  noun  In  the  predicate  is  generally,  though  not 
always,  in  the  third  person,  even  when  the  subject  is  in  -he 
first  or  second ;  as,  "  I  am  the  Matttr  who  teaches."  So  with 
the  prononna  /  and  tlwu;  as .  "  I  am  ^."    "  Thou  art  the  fTwin." 

2 
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NUMBER. 

33.  Number  is  a  variation  in  the  form, 
to  express  one  or  more  than  one, 

34.  Nouns  have  two  numhers,  the  Sin- 
OTTLAR  and  the  Plural.  The  singular  de- 
notes but  one  object:  as,  book^  tree;  the 
plural,  more  than  one ;  as,  hooks,  trees, 

35.  Nouns  form  their  plurals  in  foui 
different  ways. 

I.  By  adding  a  to  the  Singular. 
II.      do.        eo  do 

III.  do.        en  do 

IV.  By  clianging  the  vowel  of  the  Singular 

RULBS. 

36.  I.  By  adding  8.  The  plural  is  commonly  formed  bj 
adding  s  to  the  Bingular  ;  as,  hook,  books. 

n.  By  adding  es.  l.  Words,  ending  in  a  sound  that  win 
not  unite  with  the  sound  of  a,  i.e.,  in  •,  ah,  ch  (soft),  x  and 
%,  form  their  plural  by  adding  ea ;  ob,  fox,  foxes;  match,  matchet 

2.  Most  nouns,  ending  in  o  preceded  by  a  consonant,  forni 
their  plural  in  ea ;  as,  carffo,  cargoes. 

ExcsPTiONS. — Canto,  memento,  octavo,  two,  zero,  grotto,  junto, 
portico,  quarto,  solo,  tyro,  halo;  also  nouns  ending  in  eo,  io,3ro. 

3.  Nouns  in  y  after  a  consonant  form  their  plural  in  ea, 
changing  y  into  1,  because  the  additional  syllable  begins  witl 
a  vowel ;  as,  lady,  UuUes. 

4.  Nouns  in  y  after  a  vowel  follow  the  general  rule ; 
as,  day,  days.  But  nouns  ending  in  qny  form  their  plural 
in  iea. 

5.  Nouns  in  f  or  fe  form  their  plural  in  ea,  changing  1 
into  v;  as,  v>\fe,  tnves;  life,  lives. 

ExOBPTiONS. — Nouns,  ending  in  fl,  rf,  and  f  preceded  by  two 
▼owels,  form  their  plural  in  a.  To  this,  however,  there  is  an 
«xception  in  the  case  of  a  few  words,  such  as  ataff,  leaf,  loaf, 
■heiur,  thief,  &c.  The  compounds  of  the  first  of  these  words 
from  their  plural  regularly ;  aa,flagstaffs. 

m.  By  adding  en.  This  is  found  only  in  nouns  of 
Anglo-Baxoii  origin ;  as,  oz,  oxen ;  child,  children. 
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monly  formed  b] 


es,  changing  1 


Tho  word  children  seems  to  be  a  double  pltiral.  V 

IV.  By  ohangins  the  vowel  of  the  singular  f  as, 
Singviar.  Flural.  Singular.  ,  Plural. 


Mail 
Woman 
Foot 
Louse 


Men 
Women 
Feet 
Lice 


Tooth  Teeth 

Goose  Qeese 

Mouse  Mice 

Cow   (formerly)  Kine 

(now)  Cows 


EXEKCISE. 

1.  Give  the  'plural  of  the  following  nonns,  and  the  rtilcB 
for  forming  each ;  thus,  Fox,  plural  foxes.  RraB. — ^Nonns  in 
8,  eh,  cli,  (soft),  X,  2,  form  the  plural  by  adding  ea.  Or, 
more  briefly;  Nonns  in  z  form  the  plural  by  adding  es. 

Fox,  book,  leaf,  candle,  hat,  loaf,  wish,  fish,  Iwx,  coach, 
sky,  army,  knife,  echo,  loss,  cargo,  wife,  story,  church,  tabic, 
glass,  study,  calf,  street,  potato,  sheaf,  booby,  house,  glory, 
monarch,  flower,  city,  difl&culty,  distress,  wolf,  day,  bay, 
chimney,  journey,  needle,  enemy,  vale,  ant,  hill,  8ea,  key, 
toy,  tyro,  grotto,  nuncio,  embryo,  gulf,  handkerchief,  hoof, 
staff,  muff,  cliff,  reef,  safe,  wharf,  fief. 

2.  0/  what  number  is  each  of  the  followiny  nouns,  arid  why  ? 

Book,  trees,  plant,  shrub,  globes,  planets,  toys,  home, 
fancy,  mosses,  glass,  state,  foxes,  houses,  prints,  spoon, 
bears,  lilies,  roses,  churches,  glove,  silk,  skies,  liill,  rivv<5r, 
scenes,  stars,  berries,  peach,  porch,  glass,  pitcher,  alleys, 
mountain,  cameos  ? 

NOUNS  IRREGULAR  IN  TBS  PLURAL. 

37.  Some  nouns  have  an  irregular  form 
of  the  plm*al,  but  with  different  significa- 
tions from  the  regular  plural ;  as, 


Smgvlar. 
Brother 

(C 

Die 
(( 

Fish 


^one  of  the  same  family) 
f     "         "        society) 
(a  stamp  for  coining) 
fa  small  cube  for  gaming) 
(iiidividnally) 
(collectively) 


Plural. 
Brothers 
Brethren 
Dies 
Dice 
Fishes 
Fish 
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Singular. 

Fowl 
(( 

Genius 

(C 

Index 
((. 

Pea 

Sow,  or  Swine 
(( 

Penny 
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Plural. 

(individually)  Fowls 

(collectively)  Fowl 

(a  man  of  learning)  Geniuses 

fa  kind  of  spirit)  Genii 

(a  table  of  reference)  Indexes 

(a  sign  in  algebra)  Indices 

(aa  a  distinct  seed)  Peas 

(as  a  species  of  grain)  Pease 

(an  individual  animal)  Sows 

(the  species)  Swine 

I  a  coin)  Pennies 

(a  sum  or  value)  Pence 


1.  Though  pence  is  plural,  yet  such  expressions  as  four* 
pence,  sixpence,  &c.,  as  the  name  of  a  sum,  or  of  a  coin 
representing  that  sum,  are  often  regarded  as  singular,  and  so 
capable  of  being  pluralized;  as,  "Three  fourpences,  or  two 
sixpences,  make  a  shilling." 


an  old  one." 


'  A  new  sixpence  is  heavier  than 


2.  Oompounds  in  fal,  &c.,  and  generally  those  which 
have  the  important  word  last,  form  the  plural  regularly ;  as, 
spoonful,  cupful,  coachful,  handful,  mouse-trap,  ox-cart,  court-yard^ 
eamera-obscura,  &c. ;  plural,  spoonfuls,  cupfuls,  coachfuls,  &c. 

3.  Componnds  in  which  the  principal  word  stands  first 
pluraliae  the  first  word ;  as — 


Singular. 
Commander-in-chief 
Aide-de-camp 
Knight-errant 
Gouri-martial 
Gousin-german 
Father-in-law,  &c. 


Plural. 
Oommanders-in-chiof 
Aides-de-camp 
Knights-erranf* 
Courts-martial 
Oousins-german 
Fathers-in-law,  &c« 


4 .  Componnds  of  Man.  These  form  the  plural  as  the  simple 
word ;  as,  fisherman,  fishermen.  But  nouns  accidentally  endhig 
in  HAK,  and  not  compounds  of  it,  form  the  plural  by  the 
general  rule ;  as,  Turcoman,  Mussulman,  he.  *,  plural,  Tureomant, 
Mussulmans,  &c. 

5.  Flnral  of  letters,  &o.  Letters,  maiks,  and  numerical 
figures  are  made  plural  by  adding  's;  as,  "Dot  your  Ca  and 
cross  your  <'«." — "Your  «'«  are  not  well  made." — "The  -f-'« 
and  the  — '«  are  not  in  line." — Four  G's  =  eight  3'«." 

6.  Words  used  as  nouns.  Other  parts  of  speech,  used  as 
nouns,  or  mere  names,  form  the  plural  like  nouns  ot  similar 
endings;  as,  the  ayet  and  the  noes \  the  ins  and  the  outs;  by 
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,         Plural. 

Fowls 
'      Fowl 

Geniusoa 

Grenii 

Indexes 

Indices 

Peas 

Pease 

Sows 

Swine 

Pennies  ' 

Pence 

:pressions  as  four* 
sum,  or  of  a  coin 
as  singular,  and  so 
fourpences,  or  two 
ence  is  heavier  than 

irally  those  which 
lural  regularly ;  as, 
9,  ox-cart,  court'yardf 
la,  coachfuls,  &c. 

Ll  word  stands  first 


Plural. 
mder8-in-uhio£ 
le-camp 

-errant 
[.martial 

-german 

-in-law,  &c, 

Iplural  as  the  simple 
3cidentally  ending 

|the  plural  by  the 
plural,  TureomoM, 

iks,  and  numerical 
I"  Dot  your  Ca  and 
Imade."— "The  +'« 
eight  3'»." 

of  speech,  used  as 
nouns  ot  similar 
\a  and  the  outB;  by 


fifiies;  three  fourths,  two  halves;  "His  ands  and  his  ora;" 
"  Fie  upon  *  5m<  2/c«."' 

Exception. — Such  words,  ending  in  y  after  a  consonant, 
follow  the  general,  and  not  the  special  rule ;  as,  "  The  whys 
and  the  bys." 

38.  Words  adopted  without  change  from 
foreign  languages,  generally  retain  their 
original  plural. 

Gemebal  Bulb.— Latin  nouns  in  a,  us,  um,  and  is,  form 
(heir  plural  in  ae,  1,  a,  and  es  respectively.  Greek  nouns 
in  on,  a,  and  is,  form  their  plural  in  a,  ata,  es,  or  ides, 
respectively. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Plural  Latin  nouns  In  1,  se,  and  a. 

Alumni,  fungi,  genii,  magi,  radii,  stimuli. 

Alumnae,  formulce,  laminiE,  larvae,  nebulas,  vertcbree. 

Arcana,  animalcula,  desiderata,  effluvia,  encomia,  errata, 
genera,  gymnasia,  media,  memoranda,  momenta,  scholia, 
specula,  stamina,  strata. 

The  Singular  ends  in  us,  a,  and  um  respectively. 

Gtenera  has  for  singular  genus,  and  stamina  has  stamen. 

2.  Plural  Latin  nouns  ending  in  es  and  ices. 

Amanuenses,  axes,  calces,  apices,  appencUcos,  indices,  ver- 
tices, vortices. 

The  Singular  ends  in  is,  ac,  eac,  or  ix.  >   ...^  ■    . 

3.  Plural  Oreek  nouns  ending  in  es,  ides  and  yces 

Analyses,  antitheses,  l)ases,  crises,  disereses,  ellipses,  empna- 
ses,  hypotheses,  oases,  parentheses,  theses,  chrysalides,  ephe- 
merides,  calyces. 

The  Singular  ends  in  is,  except  calyx. 

4.  Plural  Greek  nouns  in  a,  and  ata. 

Automata,  criteria,  plienomena,  dogmata. 

The  Singular  ends  in  on  or  a. 

6.  Additional  examples. 

Frekch — Beau-beaux — Monsieur  messieurhi . 

HitBREW — Cherub-cherubim — Seraph-seraphim. 

Itauan — Bandit-banditti  —  Dilettante-dilettanti  -^  Virtuoso- 
virtuosi. 


I 
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6.  Many  of  these  words  have  also  an  English  plural  regu- 
larly formed ;  as,  fungus^  ffenius,  formula^  gymnasium,  cherub, 
seraph,  &c. 

39.  Nouns  are  sometimes  variously  used 
with  respect  to  number. 

1.  In  the  singular  only.  Nouns  thus  used  are  the  names 
of  metals,  virtues,  vices,  arts,  sciences,  abstract  qualities,  and 
things  weighed  or  measured;  as,  gold,  meekness,  piety,  idleness, 
intemperance,  sculpture,  geometry,  wisdom,  flour,  milk,  ^c.  Ex- 
cept when  different  sorts  of  tilings  are  intended ;  as,  mnes, 
teas,  sugars,  liquors,  ^c. 

2.  In  the  plural  only ;  b.%,  annals,  antipodes,  archives,  assets, 
ashes,  billiards,  bitters,  breeches,  clothes,  calends,  colors,  (military 
banners),  dregs,  goods,  hysterics,  ides,  intestines,  literati,  lees,  let- 
ters, (literature),  minutise,  manners,  morals,  nones,  nuptials,  orgies, 
pleiads,  or  pleiaaes,  shambles,  tidings,  thanks,  vespers,  vitals,  vic- 
tuals ;  also,  things  consisting  of  two  parts ;  as,  bellows,  draw- 
er Sj  hose,  nippers,  pincers,  pliers,  snuffers,  scissors,  shearSf  tongs,  &c. 

Some  words  usually  plural  have  a  singular  form,  when 
only  a  part  or  portion  is  referred  to ;  as,  the  right  lung. 

3.  The  same  in  both  numbers;  as,  deer,  sheep,  swine, 
vermin;  grouse,  saimon,  tench,  trout;  apparatus,  hiatus,  scries^ 
cor^eries,  species,  superficies ;  head  (in  the  sense  of  individual), 
cattle;  certain  building  materials ;  as,  brick,  stone,  plank,  in 
mass ;  but  several  of  these,  when  taken  individually,  have 
the  regular  plural  also;  as,  salmons,  trouts,  &c.  The  word 
heathen  is  singular  or  plural,  according  to  the  limiting  ad- 
jective that  is  used. 

4.  Many  words,  such  as  brace,  r  nple,  pair,  yoke,  dozen, 
score,  gross,  hundred,  thousand,  and  some  others,  after  adjectives 
of  number,  are  either  singular  or  plural ;  as,  a  brace,  a  dozen, 
a  hundred;  two  brace,  three  dozen,  six  hundred,  he.  But  without 
an  adjective  of  number,  or  in  other  constructions,  and  par- 
ticularlyafter  in,  by,  &c.,  in  a  distributive  sense,  most  of  llicsc 
words,  assume  a  plural  form ;  as,  "  In  braces  and  dozens." 
"  By  scores  and  hundreds,"    "  Wo'rth  thousands.'*' 

5.  Words  plural  in  form,  but  either  singular  or  plural 
la  application.  Such  words  as  amends,  means,  riches,  pains, 
(meaning  laborious  effort)  odds,  alms,  wages:  and  the  names 
of  certain  sciences  (ending  in  ios)  are  used  either  as  singular 
or  plural. 

Obb. — Means  and  amends,  referring  to  one  object,  are  fii»gular ; 
to  more  than  one,  plural.  Mean,  in  the  singular  form,  is  now 
used  to  signify  the  middle  between  two  extremes.  Alms 
(selinesse,  Anglo-Saxon)  and  ricJies  (richesse,  French)  are  really 
Hingular,  though  now  used  commonly  in  a  plural  sense. 
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JVmm,  fotmerly  singular  or  plural,  is  now  mostly  singula*. 

Molasses  and  measles,  though  ending  like  a  plural,  are  singular, 
and  80  used.  Oats  is  plural ;  gallows,  both  singiilar  and 
plural. 

G.  Words  singular  in  form  ulso  vary  in  construction ; 
thus,  foot  and  horse,  meaning  bodies  of  troops,  and  people, 
meaning  persons,  are  always  construed  as  plural ;  cannon,  shot, 
sail,  cavalry,  infantry,  are  singular  or  plural.  People  (also/oZA;), 
when  it  signifies  a  community,  or  body  of  persons,is  a  collective 
noun  in  the  singular,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  takes  a 
plural  foi-m ;  as,  "  Many  peoples  and  nations." 

Oas.—The  use  of  the  plural  form  of  people  is  not  recom- 
mended. 

PROPER  NOUNS. 

40.— 1.  Proper  names,  for  the  most  part,  want>the  plural. 

2.  When  used  in  the  plural,  they  generally  follow  the 
rule  of  common  nouns ;  as,  the  Stuarts. 

3.  The  tarminatioDs  o  and  y.  Nouns  ending  in  o  and  y 
follow  the  general  rule  for  the  formation  of  the  plural ;  as, 
the  Scipios-,  the  Tullys.  But  those  in  y  usually  follow  the 
special  rule,  when,  through  frequent  usage,  they  have 
become  class  or  common  nouns ;  as.  The  Ptolemies,  the  AlU' 
ghxmies. 

4.  Proper  names  with  the  title  of  Mrs.  prefixed,  or  with 
any  title  preceded  by  the  numerals  two,  three,  &c.,  pluralize 
the  name,  and  not  the  title  as,  "The  Mrs.  Howards'/^  "the 
two  Miss  Mortons;"  "the  two  Mr.  Henrys." 

5.  But,  when  several  persons  of  the  same  name  are  spoken 
of  individually,  and  distinguished  by  a  particular  appellation, 
or  when  persons  of  different  names  are  spoken  of  together, 
the  title  only,  and  not  the  name  is  made  plural ;  as,  "Misse» 
Julia  and  Mary  Robinson;"  ^^ Messrs.  George  and  Andrew 
Thomson;"  '^ Messrs.  Pratt,  Woodford  &  Co." 

6.  In  conversation,  however,  the  name  is  generally  made 
plural. 

1.  Other  titles  than  those  above  given,  ore  pluralized ;  as, 
Lords  Busdcll  and  Stanley. 


EXERCISE. 
NOUNS  IRREGULAR  IN  THEIR  PLURAL. 

Give  the  plural  o/— man,  foot,  penny,  mouse,  ox,  child, 
ifomon,  brother,  goose,  tooth; — sow,  die,  couri^-marliol,, 
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father-in-law;  cupful,  spoonful;  erratum,  radius,  genius, 
lamina,  automaton,  phenomenon,  stratum,  axis,  ellipsis, 
stamen,  index,  cherub,  seraph;  &c. 

Of  what  number  ?? — dice,  arcana,  fishermen,  geese, 
dormice,  teeth,  woman,  child,  courtmartial,  apparatus, 
miasma,  genii,  geniuses,  indices,  indexes,  Matthew,  James  ? 


CASE. 


41.  Case  is  the  relation  which  nouns 
and  pronouns  bear  to  the  other  words  with 
which  they  are  'connected  in  sense. 

How  injllcated. — As  Case  is  an  inflection,  it  implies 
change  of  form,  and  therefore  is  properly  indicated  by  such 
change.  It  is,  however,  also  indicated  by  difference  of  po- 
sition. 

42.  Nouns  in  English  have  three  cases ; — 

The  Nominative,  the  Possessive,  and  the  Objective. 

Obs. — If  change  of  form  constitute  case,  the  last  cannot  be 
called  a  case.  Strictly  speaking  the  noun  has  but  one  case 
that '  falls  away '  from  the  Nominative.  In  the  pronoun  we 
find  the  three  cases. 


DEFINITIONS. 


iJf.. 


I. — ^The  unchanged  Noun  or  Pro- 
noun standing  r.a  the  subject ^  or  chi^  word 
in  the  noun  part  of  the  proposition  is  said 
to  be  in  the  Nominative  Gase  ;  as,  man  is 
mortal. 

II.  When  the  name  of  the  owner  is  placed 
just  before  the  name  of  the  thing  owned,  it 
is  said  to  be  in  the  Possessive  Case;  as, 
man^a  life  is  but  a  shadow. 

III.  When  the  word  stands  after  a  trwu 
aiUve  verb  or  a  preposition,  it  is  said  to  be 
in  the  Objective  Gase  ;  as,  the  son  of  that 
man  killed  another  fnan. 
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5e  cases  ;— 


•  THE  NOMINATIVE  CASE.  '- 

M,  Besides  the  ordinary  Subject  No:^- 
INATIVE,  there  are  other  positions  which  the 
noun,  or  name  assumes,  also  called  the 
Nominative.  •     - 

4jB.  The  Nominative  may,  therefore,  be 
subdivided  as  follows  : — 

I.  Th'?  Subject  Nominative,  or  the  nominative  before 
the  verb  ;  as.  Time  flies. 

II.  The  Predicate  Nominative,  or  the  nominative  after 
the  verb ;  as,  Edward  became  King.  ^ 

III.  The  Appositive  Nominative,  i.e.,  a  nominative 
meaning  the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  subject  nominative ; 
as,  Milton,  the^oe^,  was  blind. 

IV.  The  Nominative  of  Address,  used  when  a  person  or 
thing  is  spoken  to;  as,  0  Absalom,  my  son.  Come,  gentle 
Sprinff. 

V.  The  Nominative  Absolute,  when  the  noun  used  has  no 
dependence  on  any  other  word ;  as,  Your  fathers,  where  are 
they  ?    Sprinff  returning,  the  swallows  appear. 

Note. — The  Predicate  Nominative  will  be  foi  \d  after 
Intransitive  verbs,  and  verbs  in  the  Passive  Voice  ;  and  the 
Nominative  of  Address  corresponds  to  the  Latin  Vocative. 

RULES  FOR  THE  NOMINATIVE. 

I.  The  subject  of  a  finite  \erb  is  put  in 
the  Nominative ;  as,  The  king  reigns. 

II.  A  Predicate  Noun,  denoting  the  same 
person  or  thing  as  its  subject,  agrees  with 
it  in  case ;  as,  I  am  a  messenger, 

III.  An  Appositive  agrees  with  its  sub- 
ject in  case ;  as,  the  cities  Toronto  and 
London  are  in  Ontario. 

IV.  A  Noun  whose  case  depends  on  no 
other  word  is  put  in  the  Nominative  Ab- 


ETYMOLOGY. 

solute ;  as,  the  rain  having  ceased,  the  day 
was  delightful. 

V.  A  Koun,  which  is  the  name  of  a  per- 
son or  thing  addressed,  is  put  in  the  nom- 
inative of  address ;  as,  Flato,  thou  reasonest 
well. 

Note. — The  Uixlc  respecting  the  Appositivo  will  also  ap- 
ply to  the  other  cases, 

THE  POSSESSIVE  CASE. 

46.  TJie  possessive  singular  is  formed  by 
adding  an  apostrophe  and  s  to  the  nomina- 
tive; as,  John's, 

47.  When  the  plural  ends  in  s,  the  pos- 
sessive is  formed  by  adding  an  apostrophe 
only;  as,  ladies'.  But  when  the  plural 
does  not  end  in  s,  both  the  apostrophe  and 
8  are  added ;  as,  men's,  children's, 

DECLENSION   OF   NOUNS. 

48.  Nouns  are  thus  declined — 


SiNO. 

Plu. 

Sing. 

Vim. 

SiNa. 

Nom. 

Lady 

ladies 

Man 

men 

John 

Poss. 

Lady's 

ladies' 

Man's 

men's 

John's 

Obj. 

Lady 

ladies 

Man 

men 

John 

49. — ^1.  The  Possessive  case  corresponds 
to  the  Genitive  of  other  tongues,  and  having 
an  inflection  of  its  own  is  a  real  case. 

2.  This  Inflection  's  is  evidently  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  termination  of  the  genitive  in  es,  is,  or  ys. 
Thus,  ''■  The  king's  crown  "  -was  written,"  The  Kinges  crown.'' 
That  s  is  not  an  abbreviation  for  his,  as  some  have  supposed, 
is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  used  where  hii  could  not 
be  properly  employed ;  thus,  woman^s,  men's,  children's,  book's, 
&c.,  can  not  be  resolved  into  woman  his,  men  his,  children  his, 
&c. 
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The  apostrophe  (')  after  s  in  the  pliiral  is  not  a  mark  of 
abbreviation,  but  is  used,  in  modern  times,  merely  as  a  sign 
•f  the  possessive.    Its  use  in  the  plural  is  but  of  recent  date, 

3.  The  "a"  someUmes  omitted.  When  the  nominative 
singular  ends  in  ss,  ea,  ua,  ce,  x,  or  in  letters  of  a  similar 
force,  though  to  retain  the  a  after  the  apostrophe  is  never 
wrong,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  it  is  sometimes  omitted  in 
order  to  avoid  harshness,  or  too  close  a  succession  of  hissing 
Bounds,  especially  before  a  word  beginning  with  a ;  as,  "  For 
goodness'  sake;"  "for  conscience'  sake;"  so  also,  "Moses* 
disciples;"  "  Jesus' feet." 

4.  The  force  of  the  poaaeaaive  may,  in  general,  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  *  of '  with  the  objective  ;  thus,  for  '  wan's 
wisdom,'  *  virtue^s  reward,'  we  may  say,  '  the  wisdom  of  man,* 
*  the  reward  of  virtue,^  This  mode  will  generally  be  preferred, 
when  the  use  of  the  possessive  would  appear  stiff  or  awkward ; 
thus,  'the  length  of  the  day,' is  better  than  '  the  day's  length.' 
In  some  few  words  wliich  want  the  possessive  plural,  such  as 
father-in-law,  court-martial,  &c.,  this  is  the  only  substitute. 

5.  The  Nonnan  Poaaeaaive.  This  use  of  the  preposition 
'of'a;!id  the  objective  is  termed  the  Nonnan  Poaaeaaive. 
The  following  examples  will  shew  that  they  are  not  always 
convertible.  '  The  king^s  picture,'  means  'any  picture  belong- 
ing to  the  king ; '  'a  picture  of  the  king,'  means  '  a  portrait  of 
him,'  without  saying  to  whom  it  belongs.  So,  also,  '  of.  with 
the  objective,  can  not  always  be  represented  by  the  possessive  j 
OB,  a  piece  of  gold,  a  cord  of  wood,  the  house  of  representaUvM. 


RULES  FOR  THE  POSSESSIVE. 

VI.  Any  noun,  not  an  Appositive,  quali- 
fying the  meaning  of  another  noun,  is  put 
in  the  Possessive;  as,  I  lost  my  brother^ s 
book. 

VII.  The  Appositive  to  the  Possessive 
Case  does  not  have  the  *«  annexed  to  it; 
as,  We  admire  Scott  the  novelist's  genius. 
At  Smith's  the  bookseller. 
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THE  OBJECTIVE  CASE. 

50.  The  Objective  Case  is  the  same  in 
form  as  the  Nominative. 

Hc^  Kuown.  As  a  general  rule,  its  position  a/tn"  an 
Active  transitive  verb  or  a  preposition  will  be  our  gmide. 

RULB  FOR  TBB  OBJECTIVE. 

VIII.  The  objective  case  follows  an  aotive 
transitive  verb  or  a  preposition;  as,  he 
struck  the  table  with  his  hand, 

PARSING. 

51.  Fabsikg  is  the  resolving  or  explain- 
ing of  a  sentence,  or  of  some  related  word 

■or  words,  according  to  the  deiinitions  and 
Tules  of  Grammar. 

Tbe  moat  essential  part  of  the  process  is  the  distinguish- 
ing of  the  connections  and  relations  that  exist  between  words 
and  sentences ;  therefore  parsing  should  be  exact  and  com- 
plete. 


ORDER  OF  PARSING  THE  NOUN. 

Nom. 
Poss. 
Objec. 


Case 
acoording 
to  BuiiB. 


1 .  The  Orammatioal  oonneotion  must  first  bo  given  both 
in  this,  and  every  part  of  speech  except  the  interjection. 

2.  The  NominatlTe.    The  pupil  must  state  under  which 
division  of  the  Nominative  the  word  falls. 

Example. — James  lost  his  brother's  knife. 


Relation. 

James  lost 
brotker'3  knife 
'  Mt  kni/e 


Etymology  and  Syntax. 

James.  Noun,  proper,  masculine,  singular, 
nominative  to  verb  lost.    (Rnle  I.) 

brother's.  Noun,  common,  masculine,  singu- 
lar, possessive.    (Rule  VI.) 

knife.  Noun,  common,  neuter,  singular, 
objective  after  the  verb  <  lost.'  (Role  vm.) 


NOUNS— CASE 
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,     EXERCISE.         ,   ,. 

[Before  using  the  following  exercise,  it  will  be  well  for  the 
teacher  to  explain  to  the  class  how  a  sentence  is  formed.  He 
inay  now  introduce  the  name  enbject,  instead  of  noun  part.] 

1.  Fom  sentences  with  nouns  in  the  '  nominatire,"  pos- 
sessive, '  objective  after  verbs,'  *  objective  after  prepositions.' 

2.  Form  sentences  containing  the  nominatives  Mndepend- 
ent,'  and  '  of  address.' 

5.  Form  sentences,  each  containing  nouns  in  every  case, 
and  in  both  numbers. 

4.  Point  out  the  nouns  in  the  following  sentences,  and  give 
the  case  of  each,  with  the  reason. 

6.  Go  over  them  a  second  time,  and  parse  each  noun  accord- 
ing to  the  form  and  example  given  above. 

Bomulus  founded  Kome.  It  was  I  who  wrote  the  let- 
ter, and  he  who  carried  it  to  the  post-office.  The  king's 
heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  The  prophets!  do  they 
live  for  ever  ?  They  represented  him  to  be  a  good  man. 
Genius  lies  buried  on  our  mountains,  and  in  our  valleys. 
Columns,  arches,  pyramids;  what  are  they  but  heaps  of 
eand  ?  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul!  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother.  I  have  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to 
mirth.  The  sun  having  risen,  we  departed  on  our  jour- 
ney. Boys  love  to  play.  He  left  the  country  ten  years 
ago.    The  world'^  prosperity  often  brings  pain. 

6.  Go  over  this  exercise  again,  and  point  out  the  Subject  &nd 
'the  Verb  part  of  each  sentence,  and  give  the  rules  of  syntax 
involved. 


OBNSRAL  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Divlalon  of  Words.  Into  how  many  classes  may 
words  be  divided  in  respect  to  their  formation  ? — Define  each, 
and  give  an  example.  How  are  they  divided,  in  respect  to 
inflection  ? — Define  each,  and  give  an  example.  How  are 
words  divided  in  respect  to  kind  ?— Define  each,  and  give  an 
example. 

2.  Division  of  Noons.  Into  what  classes  are  nouns  di- 
vided ? — Define  e<u:h,  and  give  an  example.  Into  what  classes 
are  oommon  noons  subdivided  ?  Give  an  example  of  each. — 
Into  what  classes  are  abstraot  nouns  divided? — Describe 
eoob.and  give  an  example.  What  are  the  inflections  of  nouns  ? 

2* 
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3.  Gander.  What  is  Gender? — Why  so  called ?— Name 
the  genders. — Define  each,  and  give  a  reason  for  its  same.-— 
What  are  the  different  methods  of  denoting  the  masculine 
and  the  feminine? — ^What  is  the  feminine  corresponding  to 
Brother  ?— King  ?— Author  ?— Heir  ?— Hero  ?— Gentleman  ?— 
Landlord  ? — Mcnticu  two  words  which  arc  masculine  only. — 
Two  which  are  feminine  only. 

4.  Number.  What  is  number  ? — How  many  numbers  are 
there  ? — What  does  each  denote  ? — In  what  different  ways  may 
the  plural  be  foijucd  ? — Give  the  rule  for  each.  Mention  any 
exceptions  to  these  rules,  &c.,  &c. 

5.  Case.  What  is  Case? — Name  the  three  cases  and  de- 
fine each. — What  different  names  does  the  nominative  bear  ? — 
Upon  what  '^o  these  names  depend,  &c.,  &c. 

6.  Person.  What  is  Person? — To  what  part  of  speech 
does  it  really  belong?— How  is  person  attributed  to  a  Noun  1 
To  a  verb? — Ac,  &c. 

7.  Syntax  and  Parsing.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  nom> 
inative  case  ? — What  is  the  rule,  &c,  ? — What  is  Parsing  ? — 
How  should  a  noun  be  parsed  ? 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NOUN. 

[Before  taking  up  the  next  part  of  speech,  the  pupil  may 
learn  a  little  more  respecting  what  has  been  hitherto  called 
the  Noun  part  of  the  Proposition  or  Subject.] 

52. — 1.  Analysis  is  the  separation  of  a 
sentence,  or  a  complete  thought  expressed 
in  words,  into  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

2.  These  are  the  noun  part,  or  subject, 
and  the  verb  part. 

3.  This  combination  of  the  two  parts 
forms  a  proposition. 

4).  The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  either  a 
noun,  or  some  word,  or  words  used  as  a 
noun. 

5.  It  will  be  either  simple  or  complex. 


NOUNS — ANALYSIS. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

1.  simple.    The  subject  is  called  '  Simple,'  when  it  is  not 
modified  by  any  other  words ;  but 

2.  Complex,  when  it  is  so  modified. 

Example  of  a  Simple  Subject.    Milton  was  blind. 

53.  A  simple  subject  may  be  changed  into 
a  complea?,  hy  (1)  placing  a  noun  in  apposi- 
tion, (2)  by  using  the  Saxon  or  (3)  the 
Norman  Possessive,  and  (4)  by  means  of  the 
preposition  followed  by  the  objective. 

Examples  of  a  Complex  Subject. 

{\.)  Miltcn  the  poet  vrashlind. 

(2.)  Milton! s  great  work  is  his  '  Paradise  Lost.' 

(3.)  Tlie  Czar  of  Ruatia  is  a  despot. 

(4.)  London  on  the  Thames  is  the  capital  of  England. 

The  numeral  preceding  the  example  corresponds  to  the 
numbral  in  (53.) 

THE  GRAMMATICAL   AND   THE    LOOICAIi  SUBJECT. 

The  terms  Grammatical,  and  Logical  are  also  applied 
to  the  simple  and  the  complex  subjects. 

IXEBCI3E. 

1.  In  the  following  sentences,  read  the  subject  of  each,  and 
stfkte  whether  it  is  simple  or  complex ;  and  why. 

Salt  is  procured  from  mines.  Winter  comes  after 
Autumn.  Abel's  sacrifice  was  accepted.  Children  Bhould 
obey  their  parents.  Napoleon,  First  Consul  of  France, 
died  at  St.  Helena.  Improvidence  is  the  parent  of  poverty. 
Men  of  honour  are  always  respected. 

2.  Compose  four  sentences,  and  distinguish  clearly  between 
the  Grammatical  and  the  Logical  subject  in  each. 


Iconiplcoi^' 
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THE  ADJECTIVE. 

54.  An  adjective  is  a  word  used  to  qualify 
nouns  ;  as,  A  good  boy ;  We  found  him 
poor, 

A  noun  is  qualified  by  an  adjective,  when  the  object  named 
is  thereby  described  or  distinguished  from  other  things  of  tho 
^ame  name. 

55.  Adjectives  are  divided  into  different 
classes  corresponding  to  the  various  ways  in 
which  they  affect  the  meaning  of  the  nouns 
to  which  they  belong,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  used. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  ADJBCTIV, '" 

I.  DisTiMOTiya. 

II,   QUAXdITINe. 
III.   QCAJtITITATIVE. 

1.  Distinctive,  or  Definite.  Under  this  class  we  placo 
those  adjectives  which  mark  out,  in  a  general  way,  a  thin/f 
from  a  ctass;  such  as  '  a,' '  an,' '  the,' '  this,*  &c.  It  may  bo 
sub-divided  as  follows : 

(1)  Distinguishing  Atifjeetives  ;  as,  a,  an,  tho. 

(2)  Demonstrative         do         as,  this,  that. 

(3)  Interrogative.         do         as,  what  ?  which  ? 

'What'  and  < Which.'  The  former  is  sometimes  used 
with  tho  force  of  an  exclamation ;  as,  What  a  glorious  sunset ! 
Tho  latter,  also,  lays  aside  its  interrogative  force ;  as, '  Which 
thing  is  an  allegory.' 

2.  Qualifying.  Under  this  class  we  place  those  adjectives 
which  mark  the  peculiar  quality  of  a  thing,  such  as,  black, 
white,  good,  &c.    This  class  will  also  include 

(1)  Proper  AdJectives.-'ThMt  derived  from  proper  nouna ; 
as,  Canadian,  British. 

(2)  Verbal^  or  PaHicipiai  .4<(;«c<k»m.— Those  derived  firom 
verbs ;  as,  amusing,  &c. 
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)roper  nouns ; 
deriTed  from 


(1.)  JDefiniU  Numeral. 


3.  Qaantltatlve.  Under  this  class  we  place  those  adjcc- 
tires  -which  tell  us  the  number  or  quantity.  They  may  be 
subdivided  ad  follows : 

C Cardinal. — Those  used  in  counting; 
J        as,  one,  two,  three. 
y  Ordinal. — Those  used  in  numbering; 
C        as,  first,  second,  third. 

(2.)  Indefinite  Numeral. — Those  which  do  not  denote  any 
exact  number ;  such  as,  all,  any,  some,  few,  other,  aeveral, 
'  certain,  divers.  , 

(3.)  Multiplicative  Numeral. — Those  which  indicate  the  repe- 
tition of  the  noun  ;  as,  iwqfold,  kc. 

(4.)  Distributive. — Those  which  point  out  separately  and 
singly  the  objects  that  make  up  a  number;  They  are, 
each,  every,  either,  neither. 

Note. — When  any  of  the  words  hero  classed  as  adjectives, 
are  not  joined  to  nouns,  but  stand  instead  of  nouns,  they 
will,  of  course,  be  parsed,  not  as  adjectives  but  as  pronouns. 

ADDITIONAL  REHAIIKB  ON   THE  ADJECTIVE. 

56. — 1.  Adjectives  standing  in  the  verb  part  of  a  propo- 
sition may  qualify  an  infinitive,  a  pronoun,  a  clause  of  a  sen- 
tence used  as  a  subEtantive,  iic. ;  as, ''  To  play  is  pleasantJ' — 
"  He  is  unhappy." — "  That  the  rich  are  happy,  is  not  always 
true." 

2.  Adjectives  variously  used.  (1.)  Several  adjectives 
sometimes  qualify  the  same  noun  ;  as,  "  A  smooth  round  stone." 

(2.)  One  adjective  qualifying  another.  An  adjectiiib  is 
sometimes  used  to  qualify  the  meaning  of  another  adjective, 
the  two  forming  a  sort  of  campound  adjective ;  as,  "  A  bright- 
red  color;"  "a  dark-blue  coat;"  ^^&  cast-iron  hall." 

(3.)  Adjectives  without  a  substantive  are  sometimes 
used  as  nouns ;  as,  "  God  rewards  the  good,  and  punishes  the 
bad."  "  The  virtuous  are  the  most  happy."  Adjectives  used 
in  this  Avay  are  usually  preceded  by  the,  and  when  applied  to 
persons,  are  for  the  most  part  considered  plural. 

(4)  Abstract  ideas  may  also  be  similarly  expressed ;  as, 
the  beautiful  and  the  grand  in  nature. 

3.  Words  having  the  force  of  adjectives.  When  other 
parts  of  speech  are  used  to  qualify  or  limit  a  noun,  they 
perform  the  part  of  an  adjective,  aiui  should  be  parsed  as 
such ;  as,  a  gold  ring ;  a  silver  cup. 
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AN  AND  THE. 

57.  Two  of  the  distinguishing  adjectives, 
an  and  the,  are  so  frequently  used,  that, 
under  the  name  Article,  they  have  often 
been  regarded  as  a  separate  Part  of  Speech. 

'  An*  is  used  before  a  vowel  or  silent  /*;  as,  an  age,  an  hour  ; 
also  before  words  beginning  with  h  sounded,  when  the  accent 
is  on  the  second  syllable ;  as,  an  heroic  action ;  an  historical 
account ;  because  h  in  such  words  is  but  slightly  sounded. 

1.  Their  use.  '  A '  is  used  before  a  consonant ;  as,  a  hook; 
also  before  a  vowel,  or  diphthong  which  combines  with  its 
sound  the  power  of  initial  y,  or  w;  as,  a  unit,  a  use,  a  euoloff^, 
a  ewe,  many  a  one. 


'A'  or  'an'  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  on«,  each, 
as,  "  Six  cents  a  pound ; "  "  two  shillings  a  yard ; "  "  one 


2 
every ; 
dollar  an  hour  ; "  "  four  hundred  a  year." 

Note. — The  adjective '  an '  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  the  numeral 
one,  and,  therefore,  the  n  is  a  part  of  the  root,  and  is  dropped 
when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  consonant.  Both  'an'  and 
'  the,'  which  remains  unchanged,  are  less  definitive  than  the 
numeral  one,  and  the  demonstrative  that. 

3.  How  applied.    '  The '  applies  to  either  number,  but '  a 
to  the  singular  only,  except  when  it  gives  a  collective  meaning 
to  an  adjective  and  plural  noun  ■,  as,  a  few  days,  a  great  many. 

4.  Their  proper  position  is  before  the  nonn  they  define ; 
but,  when  another  adjective  is  used,  they  are  placed  l>eforo  it ; 
as,  an  amusing  story.  They  follow,  however,  the  words '  such,' 
'  80,*  'all,'  and  '  many';  as,  such  an  event ;  many  a  time. 

6 .  '  Any '  may  be  considered  as  the  diminutive  of '  an,'  and  is 
used  to  increase  the  loose  application  of  its  original ;  as,  give 
me  a  book ;  any  book  will  do. 


THE  INFLECTION  OP  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

58.  The  adjective  admits  of  but  one  in- 
flecuon,  viz :  Degree. 

The  only  exceptions  are  the  DinnNiTivi!  adjeotivbs,  '  this,' 
•that,'  which  have  for  their  plural  form,  'those,'  'those.' 


THE  ADJECTITE. 
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htly  sounded. 


59.  Adjectives  which  express  qualities 
that  admit  of  degrees,  have  three  degrees  of 
comparison;  the  Positive,  the  Compara- 
tive, and  the  Superlative. 

60.  Tlie  Positive  expresses  a  quality  sim- 
ply, without  reference  to  other  degrees  of  the 
same  quality ;  as,  Gold  is  heavy. 

61.  The  Comparative  expresses  a  quality 
in  a  higher  degree  than  the  Positive  ;  as. 
Gold  is  ^eat?e^r  than  silver. 

62.  The  Superlative  expresses  a  quality 
in  the  highest  degree ;  as.  The  wisest,  great' 
est,  meanest  of  mankind. 

63.  The  adjective  admits  of  two  ways  of 
comparison. 

I.  Terminational  Comparison — by  endings.  ' 

II.  Adverbial  Comparison — by  advcrlw. 

The  former  of  thefie  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  the 
latter,  from  the  Norman-French. 


I.  terminational  comparison. 

64j.  Adjectives  of  one  syllable  form  the 
comparative  by  adding  er  to  the  positive, 
and  the  superlative  by  adding  est ;  as,  sweety 
sweeter,  sweetest. 

Words  ending  in  e  mute  drop  it  before  er  and  eat;  as,  la/rge^ 
lirger,  largest. 

1.  When  used.    The  Comparative  degree  is  used,  when 
two  thing  are  compared  together. 

2.  The  Superlative  is  used  wlicii  one  thing  is  compared 
with  two  or  more. 
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'  II.  ADVERBIAL  COMPARISON. 

65.  Adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
are  commonly  compared  by  prefixing  more 
and  most  io  the  positive ;  as,  numerous ^  more 
numerous^  most  numerous. 

1.  Adjectives  of  two  syllables  are  not  unfrequently  com- 
pared by  er  and  et,t ;  as,  " OvctUnderest  cares  ;"  "The commoneit 
materials." 

2.  The  advdrblal  comparison  can  scarcely,  in  strict  ap- 
plication of  the  word,  be  termed  an  inflection,  as  it  effects  no 
change  in  the  word  itself,  as  terminational  comparison  does. 

3.  Adjectives  in  'y'  after  a  con -lonant  change  ^  into  i 
before  er  and  est ;  as,  dry^  drier,  driest ;  happy,  happier,  happiest ; 
but  'y '  after  a  vowel  is  not  changed  ;  as,  gay,  gayer,  gayest. 

4.  A  diminution  of  degree  is  expressed  by  prefixing  less 
and  least  to  the  positive ;  as,  sweet,  less  sweet,  least  sweet.  This 
may  be  termed  comparison  descending. 

5.  The  superlative  of  Eminence.  The  superlative  degree, 
when  made  by  prefixing  the  adverbs  most,  very,  exceedingly,  or 
extremely,  &c.,  is  often  used  to  express  a  very  high  degree  of  a 
quality  in  an  object,  without  directly  comparing  it  with  others  ; 
as,  You  arc  very  kind.    He  is  a  remarkably  clever  man. 

6.  The  superlative  of  Comparison  is  the  name  given, 
by  way  of  distinction,  to  the  inflection  *  eat.' 

1.  The  Sub-positive.  The  meaning  of  the  positive  is 
sometimes  diminished  without  employing  comparison,  by 
annexing  the  syllabic  i.ih;  as,  white,  whitish ;  black,  blackish. 
This  may  be  consideiod  as  a  step,  or  degree  under  the 
Positive. 

8.  Various  shades,  degrees,  or  modiiioations  of  quality 

«re  frequently  expressed  bv  connecting  with  the  adjective, 
such  words  as  rather,  somewhat,  slightly,  a  little,  too,  greatly,  &o., 
and,  in  the  comparative  and  superiutive,  by  such  words  as 
much,  f<kr,  altogtther,  by  fur,  still,  yet,  kc. 
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10  name  given, 


IRREGULAR  COMPARISON.  » 

66.  The  following  adjectives  are  coint)ared 
irregularly,  viz. : 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

^     rOood 

%3    Bad,  evil,  or 

^  1    Little 

«    l^Much  or  mar 

better     ". 

best      ' 

ill  worse 

■worst 

less  (sometimes  lesser)   least 

ly  more 

most 

i    (Far 

farther      ■ 

farthest 

^1 

Fore 

former 

foremost  or  first 

li 

Late 

later  (irregiUar,  latter)  latest  or  last 

Near 

nearer 

nearest  or  next 

St 

Old 

older  or  elder 

oldest  or  eldest 

'Aft  (adv.) 

after 

aftermost 

Forth  (adv.) 

further 

furthest 

hither 

hithermost 

1 

In  (prep.) 

inner 

innermost,     in- 
most 

l" 

nether 

nethermost 

Out  (adv.) 

outer,  titter 

outermost,     ut- 

_;#• 

■'    most 

under              * 

undermost 

.Up  (prep.) 

uppev 

uppermost 

Add  to  these 

Rathe  (A.  S.  early)  rather  (adv.) 

1.  How  applied.  JUuck  is  applied  to  things  weighed  or 
measured  ;  many,  to  things  that  are  numbered ;  more  and  moat, 
to  both.  Farther  and  farthest  generally  denote  place  or  dis- 
tance; as,  "  The  >brtA«r  they  went,  the  more  interestiivg  was 
the  scene ; "  further  and  furthett  refer  to  quantity  or  addition ; 
as,  "I  have  nothing  further  to  say."  This  distinction^ 
however,  is  not  always  observed.  Older  and  oldest  are 
applied  to  persons  or  things,  and  refer  to  age  or  duration  ;  as, 
"Homer  is  an  older  poet  than  Virgil;"  "The  pyramids  are 
older  than  the  pantheon."  Elder  and  eldest  (from  the  obsolete 
eld)  are  applied  only  to  persons  of  the  same  family,  and  denote 
priority  of  birth;  as,  "An  citfcr  brother."  Zofarand  latestharfQ 
respect  to  time ;  latter  and  last,  to  position  or  order. 

2.  The  word  'than/  which  generally  follows  the  com- 
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parative  degi;iee,  cannot  be  used  after  many  ot  those  given  in 
the  preceding  list ;  such  as,  hither,  nether,  unier,  &c. 

3.  Latin  comparatlveB,  such  as  superior,  inferior,  exterior, 
interior,  &c.,  though  they  involve  the  idea  of  comparison,  are 
not  considered  of  the  comparative  degree  in  English,  any 
more  than  such  words  as  preferable,  previous,  Ac.  They  have 
neither  the  form  nor  the  construction  of  the  comparative ; 
and  are  generally  followed  by  <  to' ;  as,  His  claims  are  superior 
to  yours. 

ADJECTIVES  NOT  COMPARED. 

67.  Adjectives  whose  signification  does 
not  admit  of  increase  or  diminution,  can 
not  properly  be  compared.    These  are — 

1.  Numerals;  as,  one,  two,  third,  fourth,  &c. 

2.  Proper  adjectives ;  &s,  English,  American,  Roman, 

3.  Adjectives  that  AQUoiQ  figure,  shape,  or  materiel;  as,  cireu^ 

lor,  square,  wooden,  &c. 

4.  Such  adjectives  as  denote  posture  ot  position;  M,perpendi' 

cular,  horizontal. 

5.  Distributives  ;  as,  each,  every. 

6.  Adjectives  of  an  absolute  or  superlativt  signification ;  as 

true,  perfect,  universal,  chief,  extreme,  infinite,  complete. 

Of  these  last,  however,  comparative  and  superlative  forms 
are  sometimes  used,  either  to  give  greater  force  to  the  expres- 
sion, or  when  the  words  are  used  in  a  sense  not  strictly 
superlative,  but  rather  approximating  to  that  degree.  The 
following  are  examples : 

Extreme — "  The  extremest  of  evils." — Bacon.  "The  extremesi 
verge." — Shak.   "  His  extremest  state." — Spencer.  [So  in  Greek 


Chief.— ^^  Chx^est  of  the  herdsmen." — Bible. 
tier."— ^A»*.    "  First  and  Chufest:'— Milton. 


"  Chufesi  cour- 


Perfect. — "  Having  more  perfect  knowledge  of  that  way,"  I.e., 
knowledge  nearer  to  perfection. — Bible.  So,  "  The  nio«<  Mr- 
feei  society  }^—E.  Everett.  ' '  Less  perfect  imitations ." — Macaway. 

X«re  compute,  most  complete,  lea9  complete,  are  commoa. 
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sitioni  Ba,peTpendi' 


auperlatlTe  forms 

force  to  the  cxpres- 

gcnse  not  strictly 

that  degree.    The 


ble.    "  Chut/ut  cour- 


are  commoa. 


KULB  FOR  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

68* — IX.  An  Adjective  limits,  or  quali- 
fies a  noun,  or  its  equivalent ;  as,  A  truthful 
person  is  always  respected. 


ORDER  OF  PARSING  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

Definitive,      "i    Poss.    "j  Limiting, —    ^ 

Qualitative,     >    Comp.  >  Degree.  Qualifying, —  >  Inflec 
Quantitative.  )    Sup.     )  (fee,  ) 

Example. — I  love  the  beautiful  flowers  of  spring. 


Relation. 

The  flowers . 

BMiutiful  flowers. 


Etymology  and  Syntax. 

The,  Definitive,   limiting — flowers.    (Role 

No  comparison. 
Beautiful,  Qualitative,  qualifying — flowers. 
(Rale  JK.)    Beautiful,  more  beautiful, 
most  beautiful. 

EXERCISE.  ;  v;:/ •>':■,.'>. •^,^ 


Xn  the  following  sentences  parse  the  AdjeotlvM  according 
to  the  form  and  example  given  : — 

The  greatest  men  are  not  always  the  best.  A  benevo- 
lent man  helps  the  indigent.  Each  individual  fills  a 
space  in  creation.  There  are  seven  days  in  a  week.  The 
distant  mountain,  seen  through  the  blue  mist,  alone 
remained.  Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing,  onward  through 
life  we  go.  Heaven  opened  wide  her  ever-during  gates. 
The  first  fleet  contained  three  hundred  men. 

ANALYSIS. 

69.  Besides  the  niethods  named  in  (53) 
for  converting  the  simple  subject  into  the 
complex,  we  may  now  specify  the  Adjective 
and  the  Adjectival  phease  ;  the  Parti- 
ciple and  the  Participial  phrase;  and 
any  combinations  of  these  methods. 
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70.  A  Phbase  is  a  combmation  of  words 
not  making  complete  sense ;  as,  *  of  course,' 
*  by  the  bye.' 

71.  These  Phrases  may  be 


I.  Adject! v-AL.                .  , 

:v,      ,,.,„^.,^^,^^ 

II.  rABTIClPIAL. 

_ » 

III.  Adverbial. 

• ..  ."■',  ■  V  ; 

IV.  Ikfinitivk.            >■    ■  ■  i  ^ 

-t-      t.      ^    ., 

"■■'/*- 

DEFINITIONS. 

.,        . 

r<r 

72.  An  ADJECTIVAL  PHRASE  consists  of  a 
preposition  followed  by  the  objective;  as, 
He  was  a  man  o/' to  «(Jor<3?. 

An  adjectival  phrase  always  qualifies  a  noun. 

[As  the  Participle  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  an 
adjective  and  a  verb,  we  may  here  anticipate  what  will 
hereafter  be  said  respecting  it.] 

73.  A  Participial  phrase  contains  a 
participle  followed  (by  virtue  of  its  verbal 
power)  by  the  objective  case ;  as,  The  Earl 
of  Kichmond,  having  defeated  lUchardf 
became  king  of  England.      ^ 

74.  Thus  we  see  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  Grammatical  Subject  may  be 
converted  into  the  Logical. 

I.  By  placing  a  noun  in  apposition. 
II.  By  using  the  Saxon  Possessive. 

III.  By  using  the  Norman  Possessive. 

IV.  By  an  adjective. 

V.  By  means  of  tl  e  Preposition,  followed  bylta  cose,  •'.«., 
an  adjectival  phrate. 

VI.  By  (1)  a  Participle,  or  (2)  a  Participial  phrase. 

VII.  Bv  a  combination  of  all  these. 


▲arscTiyB. 
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Additional  SxamplM  of  Complex  Subjeot. 

[  Thcflo  *  complements  of  the  subject,'  (as  they  are  calldcl) 
may  also  be  enlarged  in  a  similar  manner.  1  .    . ,  . 

1 .  Sohn,  the  vxiaeat  man  «f  Cheece,  gave  Athens  a  code  of  lavra. 

2.  Lcn^ellovfs  ^Evangeline '  is  a  boaatifttl  poem. 

3.  FU&am,  Q/'iS^ormaTirfy,  conquered  England. 

4.  DiUgent  acholars  are  sure  to  succeed. 

5.  Tlie  thirst  for  gold  is  degrading. 

6.  (1)  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them. 

(2)  The  General,  having  draum  up  his  forces,  was  ready  tot 
battle. 

1.  Charles,  the  farmer's  son,  »/  Millbank,  a  yovth  of  great  abUit^, 
being  industrious  and  fond  of  study,  succeeds  well  at  school. 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

1.  Definition.  What  is  an  adjective  ?  Into  what  general 
classes  arc  Adjectives  divided?  What  classes  are  given 
tinder  the  general  head  of  Distinctive  Adjectives?  Give 
sentences  containing  an  example  of  each.  How  are  the 
Definite  Numerals  subdivided? 

2.  Comparison.  What  is  the  general  rule  for  comparing 
adjectives  of  one  syllable  ?  The  rule  for  comparing  adjectives 
of  more  than  one  syllable  ?  How  is  *'■  lower  degree  than 
the  positive  usually  expressed  ?  Is  there  any  other  method 
of  varying  the  degree  of  quality  expressed  by  the  adjective  ? 
Compare  '  good/  <  bad/  '  little,"  '  much,'  Ac.  What  class  of 
a(\jectives  do  not  admit  of  being  compared  ? 

3.  Diflerenoe  of  tue.  What  distinction  is  made  in  the  use  of 
the  following  adjectives,  viz. :  *  much,'  and  <  many,'  <  &rthcr,' 
and  '  fiarther ' ;  '  older,'  and  <  elder ' ;  '  later,'  and  <  latter.'  7 

4.  Parsing  and  Syntaac.  Give  the  order  for  parsing,  and 
repeat  the  Bnle. 

BXEBCI8E. 

In  the  following  sentenced  parse  the  adjeotiTes  and  the 
aonns  according  to  the  forms  and  examples  given : — 

Numbers  are  expressed  by  ten  Arabic  characters.  Few 
young  pecmle  like  seclusion.  I  have  some  fino  trees  in  the 
garden.  Ho  has  a  threefold  duty  to  perfonn.  That  book 
belongs  to  yon,  this  belongs  to  me.    The  former  lecture  wtts 
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Hie  better.  What  tiiue  the  year  puts  on  her  bloom  thou 
liest  the  Tooal  vale.  Unto  which  promise  our  twelve 
bribes  hope  to  come.  This  house  is  colder  than  yours. 
I  eaw  her  several  times.  England  expects  every  man  to 
do  bis  duty.    Which  of  these  large  oranges  will  you  have? 

Go  over  this  exercise  again  and  point  out  the  Grammatical 
Subject  in  each  sentence  ;  also  shew  how  it  is  completed. 

PRONOUNS. 

75.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  which  properly 
supplies  the  place  of  a  noun ;  as,  JbJm  is  a 
good  boy;  he  is  diligent  in  his  studie> 


n 


Pronouns  of  the  third  person  are  used  in  writing,  and 
q)eaking,  to  prevent  the  frequent  and  awkard  repetition  of 
the  noun.  Thus,  without  the  pronoun,  the  above  example 
would  read,  "  John  is  a  good  boy ;  John  is  diligent  in  John^a 
Btuddes."  A  pronoun  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  another 
pronoun ;  as,  /must  learn  mif  lesson ;  Fou  and  /must  attend 
l0  9»f  duty. 

INFLECTIONS. 

76,  The  INFLECTIONS  of  the  Pronoun  are 
Person,  Gender,  Number,  and  Case. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

77.  Pronouns  may  he  thus  classed :— « 

I.  PBKBONi.L  PbONOCNS. 

II.  Adjective  Pronoons. 

III.  P.SLATIVE  pROMOniiS. 
lY.  IXTIBROQATIW  FbOVCVMS 


PRONOUNS. 
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I.  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

78.  Pjersonal  Pronouns  are  so  called, 
because  they  designate  the  person  of  the 
noun  which  they  represent. 

79.  The  Personal  Pronouns  are  J,  you  or 
ihou,  he,  she,  it ;  with  their  plurals,  toe^  you 
or  ye,  they. 

Note. — To  these  we  may  acid  the  Indefinite  '  one.' 

INFLECTION  OF  THE  PERSONAL  FRON3T7Na 

Singular.  '  "  '  .' 


POSS. 


NOM. 

1.  M,  or  F,  I         mine  or  my 

2.  M,  or  F.  Thou  thine  or  thy 
C  Masc.  He      his 

3.  ]  Fern,  She    hers  or  her 
i^Neut.  It       its 

Plural. 


OBJ. 

me  ,i,>rn_ 
thee 
him") 
her  [ 
it     ) 


NOM.  POSS.  OBX. 

1.  We  ours  or  our  us 

2.  Ye  or  you    yours  or  your        you 


3.  They 


theirs  or  their       them 


INFLECTION  OF  THE   INDEFINITE  PERSONAL 

PRONOUN. 


voic. 

One 


POSS. 

one's 


ow. 

one. 
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80. — 1.  Person.  As  this  has  been  treated  of  under  the 
noun,  reference  may  be  made  to  Sec.  32. 

2.  Mine  and  thine.  (1)  These  forms  of  the  possessive 
case  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  Genitives  min  and  thin.  From 
each  of  them  a  shortened  word,  my  and  thy,  is  obtained. 

(2)  Ours,  Yours,  Hers,  Theirs.  These  forms  seem  to  be 
double  possessives,  the  's'  not  appearing  in  the  original 
Anglo-Saxon  genitives. 

3.  Their  position,  (l)  In  this  they  differ  from  the 
shortened  forms  of  the  possessive  which  stand  before  their 
nouns  ;  as,  Thic  is  my  book ;  this  book  is  mine.  In  solemn 
style,  the  forms  mine  and  thine  are  used  instead  of  my  and 
thy ;  as,  Mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.  It  may  further 
be  noticed  that,  in  such  instances,  the  next  word  begins  with 
a  vowel.  Poets  also  use  this  possessive  form  with  an  adjec- 
tiva?  force;  as,  Time  writes  no  wrinkle  upon  thine  azure 
brow.— -Btrox. 

(2)  The  same  remark  respecting  position  will  apply  to  the 
other  possessive  forms ;  as,  This  is  our  house ;  this  house  is 
cure. 

4.  Of  mlne^  &o.  These  forms  are  to  be  considered  idiomatie, 
used  to  denote  possession,  but  with  greater  emphasis  than  the 
simple  form. 

6.  *  You '  was  formerly  used  exclusively  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, but  it  is  now  the  singular  pronoun,  as  well  as  the  plural ; 
it  still,  however,  takes  a  plural  verb.  '  Thou '  is  now  used 
only  in  the  solemn  style,  and  sometimes  in  poetry.  *  Ye ' 
is  seldom  used,  and  only  in  solemn  style.  Formerly  it  vt^as 
used  in  the  objective  case  ;  as.  His  wrath,  which  one  day  will 
destroy  ye  both. — Milton.  'You '  is  sometimes  used  indeflnitely 
for  any  one ;  as,  It  is  a  grand  object :  you  may  look  over  the 
word  without  finding  such  another. 

6.  The  third  personal  pronouns  used  Indefinitely.    He, 

she,  and  they,  are  frequently  used  as  general  terms  in  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  equivalent  to  "the  person,"  Ac, 
without  reference  to  a  noun  going  before ;  as,  Jle  [the  person] 
that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man. 

This  use  of  they  occurs  in  such  expressions  as  "  They  say." 

7.  Various  uses  of  <  It.'  (1)  Properly  it  is  used  instead 
of  a  neuter  noun,  word,  or  substantive  phrase ;  as.  Life  is 
short ;  it  should  be  well  improved ;  «  James  is  a  good  scholar, 
and  h€  knows  it." 

(2)  Indefinite  use,  as  the  sxibject  of  the  verb  to  be  followed 
ly  a  predicate  nominative  in  any  person  or  number;  M, 
< '  /<  is  / ; "  ^'  /« is  you ; "  "  It  is  thcy^''  &c. 
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of  under  the 


I ;  as,  Life  is 


(3)  Wltli  the  verb '  to  ba.'  It  is  used  after  the  verb  to  U 
in  intorrogatire  sentences;  as,  "  Who  Is  U9"    "What  is  i^?" 

(4)  As  9.  repreBenfcatlve  subjeot.  it  is  prefixed  aa  an 
introductory  subject  to  such  verbs  as  to  he,  to  happen,  to  become, 
and  the  like,  referring  to  an  infinitive  phrase,  or  a  noun  prop- 
osition, which  follows  the  verb  and  is  its  true  subject ;  aa, 
« /j(  is  an  honor  for  n  man  to  ceaae/rom  ttri/e)"  i.e.,  To  cease 
from  strife  is  an  honor  for  a  man.  "  It  has  Jjeen  proved,  that 
the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis;"  i.e.,  That  the  earth  revolves 
on  its  axis  has  been  proved. 

(5)  Betore  certain  verbs,  to  denote  some  cause  unknown, — 
or  general,-— or  well  known,  whoso  action  is  expressed  by  the 
verb;  as,  "/<  rains;"  ''It  saow.^;"  "It  thunders;"  "It  » 
cold ; "  "  It  is  hot,"  &c.  Verbs  before  which  '  it '  is  thug  used, 
are  said  to  bo  impersonal. 

(3)  Expletive.  '  It '  is  sometimes  used  as  a  mere  exple- 
tive ;  as,  "  Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go."  ' 

8.  The  posaes~lve  forms,  hers,  its,  ours,  yours,  theirs,  sliould 
never  be  written  her's,  it^s,  owr'a,  your's,  their's. 

9.  The  indefinite  Personal  Pronoun  '  One '  is  used  with- 
out specifying  any  particular  person ;  but  when  so  used  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  numeral  one.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  Fr.  on.  Ic  is  also  used  in  combination  with 
iome,  any,  ^c,  ^c. 

81.— Refleacive  Pronouns,  (l)  The  pronouns  Myself  (<m" 
self),  yourself  {thyself),  himself,  herself,  itself,  with  their  plurals, 
ourselves,  yourselves,  themselves,  are  called  Riplbxivb  Pbowouks. 
When  used  in  the  nominative,  they  may  be  called  Ejufhatio 
PnsoNAL  Pronouns.  From  the  formation  of  the  plural  *  selves,' 
we  must  infer  that '  self  is  a  noun.  •, 

(2)  Emphatio  Possessive.  The  shorter  possessive  is 
rendered  emphatic  and  reflexive,  by  adding  the  word  '  own ; ' 
as.  It  is  her  own.  Virtue  is  its  oum  reward.  As  this  word  *  own' 
does  not  necessarily  include  the  noun,  it  may  be  always  eon- 
sidered  an  adjective. 

(3)  Simple  pronouns,  reflexive.  The  simple  pronouns) 
also,  arc  sometimes  used  in  a  reflexive  Reuse ;  as,  <'  Thou  haet 
hewed  tliee  out  a  sepulchre,  as  he  that  heweth  him  out  a 
seyulchre  on  high." — Bible. 

He  sat  him  down  at  a  pillar's  base.— ^^roft. 
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II.  ADJECTIVE  PRONOtmS. 

82,  Adjective  PuoNOUNS  are  words  used, 
sometimes  like  adjectives,  to  qualify  a  noun, 
and  sometimes  liJke  pronouns,  to  stand  in- 
stead of  nouns. 

'  Tho '  not  used.  Adjectives  used  as  nouus,  or  with  a 
noun  understood,  commonly  take  tho  article  the  before  them ; 
AS,  the  young ;  the  old ;  the  good,  &c.  Adjective  pronounef  do 
not. 

83.  Adjective  Pkonouns  are  divided 
into  three  classes:  (1)  Disteibutivb ;  (2) 
Demonstrative  ;  and  (3)  Indefinite. 

1. — ^DISTBIBUTIVB  PB0N00K8. 

SL  The  Distributive  Pronouns  repre- 
sent obiects  as  taken  separately.  They  are 
each,  evert/,  either,  neither. 

1.  How  applied.  Eacq  denotes  two  or  more  objects  token 
separately. 

EvBST  denotes  each  of  more  than  two  objects  taken  indivi- 
doally,  and  comprehends  them  all. 

EiTHBB  means  one  of  two,  but  not  both.  It  is  Bometimes 
used  for  '  each ' ;  as,  "  On  either  side  of  the  river." 

Nbitbsb  means  '  not  either.^ 

2.  Person  and  Number.  The  distributives  are  always  of 
the  third  person  singular,  even  when  they  relate  to  the  per- 
sons speaking,  or  to  those  spoken  to  ;  as,  "  Each  of  us— each 
of  you — each  of  them — has  his  faults." 

3.  Reciprocal  pronouns,  (l)  There  are  two  pronouns, 
'  each  other '  and '  one  another,'  which  express  an  interchange 
^  action,  and  are,  therefore,  called  Keciprocal  Fbckouits  ;  as, 
Bee  I  how  these  christians  love  one  unother. 

(2)  Construction  explained.  Where  these  pronouns 
oocnr,  we  may  supply  the  ellipsis,— for  example  :  '  They  love 
$Meh  other'  may  be  thus  explained:  "They  love,  each  loyes 
the  other." 

3)  Their  use.    When  two  are  spoken  of  wo  use  'eaoh 
er ' ;  when  more  than  two, '  one  another.' 
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n.->DBMOHSTBATIVE  PBONOUSB. 

85.  Demonsteative  Peonotjns  are  so 
called,  because  they  specify  the  objects  to 
which  they  refer,  'i  ey  are  this^  that,  with 
their  plurals,  these,  those. 

1.  When  these  words  precede  a  noun,  they  are  to  bo  parsed 
as  Demonstrative  Adjectives.  Thus,  in  ucsc  two  exam- 
ples, the  first  '  that '  U  a  demonstratl  e  pronoun ;  tho 
second,  a  demonstrative  adjective  : 

(1)  The  only  good  on  earth  was  pleasure ;  not  to  follow 
that  was  sin.    (2)  That  house  yonder  is  mine. 

2.  The  same  may  he  said  of  the  indefinite  pronouns, 
Some,  any,  ^c,  and  the  distributive  pronouns,  each,  every^ 

m. — INDEFINITE  PR0N0DK8. 

86.  The  Indefinite  pronouns  designate 
objects  indefinitely.  They  are,  none,  any^ 
all,  such,  some,  both,  other,  another, 

1.  'None/  both  singular  and  plural.  This  indefinite 
(no  one)  is  used  in  both  numbers ;  and  is  never  followed  by 
a  substantive ;  as, 

In  at  this  gate  none  pass 

The  vigilance  here  placed.— JftY^on. 

Now  lies  he  there 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  rev'rence. — Shak. 

2.  Any.    For  this  word  see  Sec.  57,  5. 

3.  All.  This  word  has  sometimes  the  force  of  a  noun ;  as, 
Our  all  is  at  stake.  Sometimes  it  has  the  force  of  an  adverb; 
08,  All  alone  Marcus  did  fight. — Shak. 

4.  Such  is  frequently  followed  by  '  as'  which,  by  many,  is 
considered  as  equivalent  to  a  relative  pronoun  ,*  as 

Such  sum  or  sums  as  are 
Expressed  in  the  condition.—- /S'^A. 

Foi  further  remarks  see  Sec.  87,  4. 

5.  Some  is  used  before  a  number  or  quantity  in  the  sense 
of  about  or  near,  to  shew  that  the  exact  number  or  quantity 
ui  uncertain ;  as,  A  village  of  some  eighty  houses.  In  such 
instances  its  force  is  adverbial. 

6.  Other  and  another.    These  can  be  inflected  as  aotto*. 
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UI.— RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 


87.  A  Relative  Pronoun,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, a  Conjunctive  Phonoun,  is  ona 
which,  in  addition  to  being  a  substitute  for 
the  name  of  a  person  or  thing,  connects  its 
Clause  with  the  antecedent,  which  it  is  in- 
troduced to  describe  or  modify;  as,  The 
master  who  taught  us  is  dead. — ^This  is  the 
person  Wio;;i  we  met. 

1.  Why  so  cnlled.  It  is  called  tho  relative,  because  it 
carries  back  onr  thoughts  to  some  word,  or  fact  which  goes 
before  and  is  callec'  the  antecedent. 

2 .  The  antecedent  may  be  a  noun — a  pronoun — an  in6nitive 
mood — a  clause  of  a  sentence—  or  any  fact  or  thing  implied  in 
it ;  as,  A  king,  toho  is  just,  makes  his  p  .ople  happy.  "  He  who 
reads  all,  will  not  bo  able  to  think,  vfithout  which  it  is  imper- 
tinent to  read  ;  nor  to  act,  without  which  it  is  impertinent  to 
think."  "  The  man  was  said  to  be  innocent,  which  ho  was  not." 

3.  In  analysis,  tho  relative  pronoun  may  be  cither  rettric- 
tive,  or  simply  connective.  'Who*  and  'which 'are  used  in 
both  senses.     'That'  is  generally  used  in  a  restrictive  senso. 

4.  As.  This  word,  when  it  follows  'such,'  is  by  many 
treated  as  a  relative  pronoun.  Tho  construction  may  be 
considered  elliptical,  and  tho  ellipsis  supplied ;  as  in  example 
given  in  (Sec.  86,  4.)  Such  sum  or  sums  as  (those  sums  are 
which)  are  expressed  in  the  bond. 

88.  The  Eelative  Pronouns  are : — 

M.andP.  M.,F.,otN.  If. 

WHO.  WHICH,  THAT.  WHAT. 

89.  Who  and  Which  are  thus  declined : 

Singular  and  Plural. 

NomiiuUive.  Who  Which 

JPoaaeasive.  Whoso  Whose  and  of  Which 

Oifjeetive.  Whom  Which 

That  and  What  have  only  tho  nominative  and  tho  ot:i^- 
tive. 

90.  Who  is  applied  to  persons  only ;  as, 
The  boy  who  reads. 
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'e,  because  il 
t  which  goes 


91.  Which  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,^ 
and  things  without  life ;  as,  The  dog  which 
barks. — The  book  tohich  was  lost. 

1 .  Which  is  applied  also  to  nouns  expressing  collections 
of  persons,  when  the  reference  is  to  the  collection,  and  not  to 
the  persons  composing  it ;  as,  "The  committee  which  met  tliig 
morning,  decided  it." 

2.  Other  uses.  It  is  also  used  (1)  as  an  adjective,  and  (2) 
as  a  substitute  for  a  sentf^nce,  or  a  part  of  a  sentence ;  as,  (ij 
For  tohich  reason  he  will  do  it.  (2)  We  are  bound  to  obey  all 
the  divine  commands,  which  we  can  not  do  without  divine 
aid. 

8.  How  resolved.  In  cither  of  these  examples,  however, 
'  which '  may  be  resolved  into  '  and  this ; '  thus, '  and  for  this 
reason,'  '  and  this  we  cannot  do.' 

92.  That  is  applied  to  both  persons  and 
things;  as,  The  boi/  that  reads;  The  dog 
bhat  barks ;  The  book  that  was  lost. 

93.  That  is  used  as  a  Eelative. 

1.  To  prevent  who  or  tohich  fi*om  occur- 
ring too  often. 

2.  After  tlie  superlative  degree  of  an  ad- 
jective ;  as,  The  prettiest  flower  that  blooms. 

3.  Wlien  two  antecedents,  one  requiring 
who,  the  other  tohich,  arc  followed  by  a  sin- 
gle relative  clause ;  as,  The  sailors  and  the 
cattle,  that  were  on  board,  were  lost. 

4.  In  poetical  language  that  is  preferred 
to  which,  owing  to  its  softer  sound. 

94.  What  is  applied  to  things  only,  and 
is  used,  in  both  numbers,  when  the  antece- 
dent, from  its  indefmiteness,  is  necessarily 
omitted ;  as,  Take  tohat  you  want. 
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1.  The  relativa  <  that '  was  formerly  used  in  the  same  way ; 

a>s,  Eschew  that  wicked  is. — Gower. 

Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before.— SAaJfc. 

2.  'What'  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjectire  ;  as,  R  is  uot 
material  by  what  names  wo  call  them.  I  know  what  book 
that  is. 

3.  'What'  used  adverbially,  and  elllptically.  When 
used  adverbially,  it  has  the  meaning  of  '  partly ' ;  when 
used  elliptioally,  it  is  followed  by  '  if '  or  '  though ; "  as, 
What  with  study,  and  what  with  attending  lectures  my  time 
is  entirely  occupied.  What  though  none  live  my  innocence 
to  tell  '>^Dryden. 

The  ellipsis  may  bo  thus  supplied,  "  What  does  it  matter  ?  " 

4.  <  What '  sometimes  stands  for  an  indefinite  idea ;  as,  I 
tell  thee  wh(U,  corporal,  I  could  tear  hear. — Shah. 

5.  The  relative,  'Who,'  is  somctimea  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  '  What,'  in  the  above  example ;  as,  I  do  not  krow 
who  stole  your  watch.  '  Which,'  also,  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
manner  nearly  similar;  but,  in  such  cases,  may  always  be 
treated  as  an  adjective ;  as,  Take  which  you  please,  that  is, 
which  book,  &c. 

6.  Indefinite  Relatives.  In  such  cases  as  those  in  (4  and 
5,)  the  words,  'What,'  &c.,  may  be  termed  Indefinite 
Relatives.    Sec  Sec.  95,  4  and  5. 

COMPOUND  MLATIVH  PR0?f0UNa. 

95.  The  Eelative  Pronouns,  Who,  Which, 
and  What,  with  tho  addition  ^  ever,^  are 
termed  Compound  Relative  Pronouns. 

1.  Indefinite.  In  meaning  they  are  indefinite,  because  they 
have  no  antecedent.  In  old  writings,  however,  the  antece- 
dent is  sometimes  expressed,  either  before  or  after  the  com- 
pound relative,  for  the  sake  of  greater  emphasis  or  precision  ; 
as,  "  Blessed  is  Ac,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me." — 
Eng.  Bible.  "  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life." 
This  usage,  however,  is  now  nearly  obsolete,  except  with  tho 
word  whatever;  as,  "  Whatever  ycji  do,  let  it  be  done  well." 

2.  tFsed  as  adjectives.  Whatever,  whatsoever,  whichever, 
and  whichsoever,  are  often  used  before  nouns  as  indefinite 
adjectives ;  as,  "  Whatever  course  you  take,  act  uprightly." 
When  used  thus,  the  noun  is  sometimes  placed  between  wlutt^ 
which,  or  whose  and  soever;  as,  "  What  course  soever." 
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e  same  way; 


IV.  INTEEROGATIVE  PRONOUNS 

96.  Who,  which  and  what,  when  used 
with  verbs  in  asking  questions,  are  called 
Interrogative  Pronouns;  as,  Who  is 
there  ?  Which  will  you  take  ?  What  did 
he  say? 

1.  How  cbanged  Into  Relativo  Pronouns.  By  supply- 
ing an  antecedent  clause  in  the  Imperative  mood,  these 
interrogatives  will  become  relative  pronouns. 

2.  How  inflected  and  applied.  'Who'  is  inflected  like 
the  relative,  and  applies  to  persons  only ;  *  which '  and '  what  ^ 
to  persons  or  things. 

3.  Difference  in  application.  When  applied  to  persons, 
'  who '  inquires  for  the  name  ;  '  which,'  for  the  individual : 
'  what,'  for  the  character  or  occupation ;  as,  Who  wrote  that 
book  ?  Mr.  Webster.  Which  of  them  ?  Noah  Webster.  What 
is  he  ?  A  lexicographer. 

-  4.  Indefinite  Relative  Prononn.  The  same  pronouns 
tised  responsively,  in  the  beginning  of  a  dependent  clause, 
or  in  what  is  called  the  indirect  question  (i.e  ,  in  away  which, 
in  an  independent  clause,  would  be  a  direct  question),  are 
properly  neither  interrogatives  nor  relatives,  in  the  usual  sense, 
but  a  sort  of  indefinite  relative  prononn.  This  will  be 
best  illustrated  by  an  example : — 

Irderrogaiive. — "  TTAo  wrote  that  letter?" 

Relative. — I  know  the  person  who  wrote  that  letter ;  that  is, 
I  am  acquainted  with  him. 

Indefinite  Relative. — I  know  who  wrote  that  letter ;  that  is,  I 
know  by  whom  that  letter  was  written. 

6.  When  regarded  as  indefinites.  It  is  necessary  to 
these  words  being  regarded  as  indefinites — 1.  That  they  begin 
a  dependent  clause ;  2.  That  they  do  not  ask  a  question ; 
3.  That  an  antecedent  can  not  bo  supplied  without  changing 
the  sense ;  and  4.  That  the  whole  clause  bo  cither  the  subject 
of  a  verb,  or  tho  object  of  a  verb  or  preposition.  These 
remarks  will  apply  to  all  the  following  examples :  "  I  know 
who  wrote  that  letter."—-"  Toll  mo  who  wrote  that  letter." 
— *'  Do  you  know  who  wrote  that  letter? " — "  Nobody  knows 
xcho  he  is." — "  Who  ho  is,  can  not  be  known." — "  Did  ho  tell 
you  who  he  is?"—"  Wo  can  not  tell  which  is  he."—"  I  know 
not  wluLt  I  shall  do."—"  It  is  uncertain  to  whom  that  book 
belongs."—"  Teach  mo  what  is  truth,  and  what  is  error." 
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6.  Whather.  This  word  is  to  be  met  with  in  old  wrtore, 
with  the  force  of  a  prononn.  It  is  interrogativo ;  as,  Whether 
of  th-^  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father?  or,  Indofinite,  as, 

Whither  when  thej  came,  they  fell  at  words 
Whether  of  them  should  be  lord  of  lords. — Speiuer. 

RULE  FOR  THE  PROITOUN. 

[The  Pronoun  has  Doiibie  STntaz—- for  PereoHf  Qender^  and 
Number,  and  C<ue.'\ 

The  Syntax  for  Case  is  the  same  as  for  the  case  of  noons  ; 
for  Person,  Gender,  and  Number,  the  Bale  is : — 

X.  A  Pronoun  must  agree  with  the  noun 
for  which  it  stands,  in  person,  gender,  and 
number ;  as,  <'  All  that  a  man  hath  wUl  lie 
give  for  his  life."  **  A  tree  is  known  by  iU 
fruit." 

[This  noun  may  l>e  called  the  anteoodent,  a  term  usnally 
restricted  to  the  Rblativs.] 


ORDER  OF  PARSIMO  TBE  PRONOUN. 

Mas. 


p!ii'  )  ^    l8t  )  w    Mas.  )  -,    Sin.  )  a  Norn.  J^"®, 

KfM  ?    2nd  (  S*    Fern.  (  ?  J  f  Poss.  S'^^t 

i^.^-^     SrdT^     Ne.f?     P1U.IP    Obj.    \^^^ 

(To  agree  with  its  antecedent,  according  to  Rule  X.) 


Examples. — 1.  This  bebngs  to  my  fiither  and  me. 

2.  Eaoh  of  them  had  a  bo<^  in  his  hand. 

3.  The  person  who  eaid  that  was  wrong. 

4.  Who  told  you? 

5.  I  know  who  did  it. 

6.  Never  niind  what  hs  nya. 
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Rotation. 

1.  i^M  belongs 

my  fkthcr 
to  me. 

2.  Eiehliad 

of  them 
Am  hand 

3.  Person  wAo 


Etymology  and  Syntax. 

Nent.  Sing.  Nom.  to  verb  bdonga. 


Demon. 

(RoleL) 

1.  Pers.    Com.    Sing.  Poss. 

father.     (Rulo  VI.) 
1.  Pera.  Com.  Sing.  Obj.  after  Prep.  to.  (Rule 

vin.) 


Depending   on 


wiAthat 


4.  F%otoId 


B.  IF%odid 


6.  Says  what 


Dist.  Masc.  Sing.  Nom.  to  verb  had.    <Role 

I) 
3  Pers.  Masc.  Plu.  Obj.  after  Prep.  qf.    (Role 

vni.) 

3.  Pers.  mImc.  Sing.  Poss.  depending  on  hand. 
(Rulo  VI.) 

Rel.  Com.  Sing,  agreeing  with  antecedent 
peraon.  (Rule  X.)  Nom.  to  verb  ttdd. 
(Rule  I.) 

Dem.  Nent.  Sing.  Obj.  after  verb  aaid.    (Rule 

vni.) 

nt.  Masc.  Sing.  Nom.  to  verb  told.     (Rule 
I.) 

Sing.  Nora,  to   verb  did. 


r 


llndef.  Bel.  Com. 
I       (Rule  I.) 

Ilndef.  Rel.  Nent.  Sing.  Obj.  after  verb  tayM. 
(Rulo  vm.)  ,  J  _ 


EXERCISE.  .  ,      ;  ;; 

PRONOUNS. 
1.  Parse  the  following  list  according  to  plan  : 

1.  thoQ,  we,  me,  us,  thine,  he,  him,  she,  hers,  they,  thee, 
them,  its,  theirs,  yon,  her,  your,  ours,  yours,  mine,  his,  our, 
it ; — ^myself,  ourselves,  yourself,  himself,  themselves. 

2.  Parse  the  <  personal '  pronouns  in  the  following  sentences : 

John  lost  his  own  books  and  injnred  mino.  Tho 
mountains  themselTds  decay  with  years.  We  must  nofc 
foiget  to  imprcnre  ourselves.  I  hope  you  will  oojae  tO' 
see  us  soon.  It  is  your  own  fault.  H!e  found  tho  ^- 
dren,  and  brought  them  to  their  home.  That  book  is 
mine ;  take  it  and  read  it.  They  will  go  when  wo  return. 
— Thou  art  the  man.— Tour  knife  is  sharpev  than  mino; 
lend  it  me,  if  you  please,  till  I  mend  my  pen.;' 

3.  Form  sentences  containing  personal  pro^o^ns  in  the 
different  cases.  ^' > 


I 


1 » 
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4.  Change  the  following  sentences,  so  that  <A'  shall  bo 
omitted,  and  the  subject,  or  thing  spoken  of  shall  stand  first. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  sun.  It  is  criminal  to  deceive. 
It  is  manifest  that  you  have  been  deceived.  It  is  said  that 
the  cholera  has  appeared  in  England.  It  is  easy  to  talk. 

5.  Write  sentences  of  this  kind  both  ways. 

6.  Parse  the  pronouns  in  the  following  sentences  : 

One  does  not  often  see  such  a  sight.  Now 'lies  he 
there,  and  none  so  poor  as  do  him  reverence.  That  book 
cost  one  dollar.  To  be,  or  not  to  be? — that  is  the  ques- 
tion. Ho  jjave  eaxjh  of  them  a  piece.  Brothers  and 
sisters  should  be  kind  to  each  other. 

7.  Parse  the  *  relative '  pronouns  : 

God,  by  whose  kindness  we  live,  whom  we  worship, 
who  created  all  things,  is  eternal.  That  is  the  book 
which  I  lost.  This  is  the  boy  whom  we  met.  This  is 
the  man  that  did  it.  These  are  the  books  that  you 
bought.  The  woman,  who  was  hurt,  is  well.  This  is 
the  cat  that  killed  the  rat,  that  ate  the  malt,  that  lay  in 
the  house,  that  Jack  built.  Whoever  does  no  good,  does 
harm.    Whatever  purifies  the  heart,  fortifies  it. 

8.  In  the  following  sentences,  wherever  it  can  be  done,  substi- 
tute the  '  indefinite  relative '  for  the  '  relative  and  antcedent' : 

Bring  with  you  every  thing  which  you  sco.  Any  one, 
who  told  such  a  story,  has  been  misinformed.  Any  thing 
that  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well.  Any 
thing  that  gives  pain  to  others,  deserves  not  the  name  of 
pleasure. 

9.  Point  out  in  which  of  the  following  sentences,  '  who,' 
'  which '  ar.d  '  what '  are  '  relatives '  in  which  *  interrogatives ' ; 
and  in  which  <  indefinites.' 

WUo  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash.  To  whom  did 
])0u  ^iv6  that  book  ?  Who  you  are,  what  you  are,  or  to 
whom'  you  belong,  no  one  knows.  What  ehall  I  do? 
WTio  built'  that  house?  Do  you  know  bv  whom  that 
hoase  was  built?  Is  that  the  man  who  built  that  house? 
Whieii  book  is  yours?  Do  you  know  which  book  is 
yours  ?  1  know  which  book  is  yours.  What  in  me  is 
dark,  illuraine.  What  is  wanting,  can  not  be  numbered. 
What  'js  WiOited  ?    I  know  what  is  wanted. 
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97.  An  additional  enlargement  of  the 
Grammatical  Subject  is  furnished  by  the 
Belative  Pronoun,  whfn  it  introduces  a 
clause  that  restricts  the  Subject.     - 

98.  Such  a  clause  is  termed  a  Relaiive 
Clause. 

99.  The  Proposition  itself  is  termed  an 
Adjectival  Proposition. 

Example  of  Relative  Clause. — The  man  whom  we  taw 
yuUrday  U  dead. 

In  this  example  the  Grammatical  Subject  is '  man/ enlarged 
by  the  limiting  adjective  'the,'  and  the  relative  clause  'whom 
we  saw  yesterday.'  The  Logical  Sobjbct,  therefore,  is  '  the 
man  whom  we  saw  yesterday.' 

EXERCISE  IN  ANALYSIS. 

1.  In  the  following  sentences,  read  the  subject,  and  state 
whether  it  is  Simple  or  Complex ;  and  why. 

Sounds  of  music  were  heard.  No  opportunity  of  doing 
good  should  bo  omitted.  The  long-expected  friends  have 
at  last  arrived.  Subjects  must  obey  their  rulers.  The 
moon  moves  round  the  eartli  in  twenty-nine  days.  Glass 
is  transparent.  Repeated  want  of  success  is  apt  to  dis- 
courage a  student.  The  veteran  warrior,  rushing  into  the 
midst  of  the  battle,  lost  his  life.  Those  who  devise 
mischief  deserve  to  be  punished.  The  man  who  lives 
witiiin  his  income  manifests  prudence.  Improvidence  is 
the  parent  of  poverty.  The  objects  aronnd  us  are  either 
natural  or  artificial.  The  man  who  act^  sincerely  will  be 
respected. 

2.  Complete  the  following  sentences  hy  supplying  appro- 
priate '  Simple  Stibjeots.' 


arc  covered  with  scales. 


promotes  health. 


fought  bravely.      proceeds  from  the  sun  in 

straight  lines.     is  the  mother  of  invention.     

Baves  a  large  expenditure  of  time. 
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3.  Complete  the  following  aentenoes  hy  supplying  appro- 
priate <  Complex  Subjects.' 

are  called  volcanoes.    is  called  a  limited 

monarchy.    ere  termed  oviparouB.    are  termed 

carnivorous.    is  regulated  by  the  demand.    

forms  a  diphthong.    affords  a  striking  illostration  of 

the  doom  of  insatiable  ambition. 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PEONOUN. 

1.  Definitionfl.  What  is  a  Pronoun  7  Of  wliat  use  is  a  Fro- 
noun  ?    Into  what  classes  are  Pronouns  divided?  Ac. 

2.  InfleotioB.  What  are  its  inflections?  why  has  it  these 
inflections  ? 

3.  Perional  Fronomui.  Why  are  Personal  Pronouns  so 
calleil  ?   Name  them.    Decline  the  First  Personal  Pronoun  fto. 

4.  Feonllarlties.  How  are  my,  thy,  ours  kc,  fcHinedT 
What  peculiarities  mark  the  use  of '  You,' '  Ho,'  It,'  Ac. 

5.  ReflexiTa  Pronouns.  How  are  these  formed  ?  Give 
examples  introducing  the  different  cases  in  which  they  are 
used,  &c. 

6.  Adjective  Fronotins.    Why  so  called  7    How  divided? 

Define  each  of  these  divisions.     How  are  the  Distributives 
applied,  Ac.  ? 

7.  Reoiprooal  Pronouns.  Define  them.  Explain  the 
construction,  &c. 

8.  Demonstrative  Pronouns.  Why  so  called?  ITame 
them,  kc. 

9.  Indefinite  Pronouns.  Name  the  principal  ones.  What 
is  peculiar  in  the  use  of  <  none'  7  of  '  all',  ?  &c. 

10.  Relative  Pronouns.  Why  so  called?  Suggest  another 
name?    Why  appropriate  7    Name  the  relative  pronouns,  Ac 

9. 

11.  Interrogative  Pronouns.  Why  so  called?  Name 
them.    How  are  they  applied?  &c. 

12.  S3mtaz.  Give  the  Rule  for  Pronouns.  Why  is  there 
double  Syntax? 

13.  Parsing.    How  aro  Pronouns  to  be  parsed  7 


fing  appro- 


has  it  these 
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100.  A  Verb  is  a  word  which  expresses 
existence,  condition,  or  action ;  as,  Ho 
is ;  he  sleeps ;  he  runs, 

1.  Why  so  called.  It  is  called  a  'verb',  booauso  it  i»  the 
most  important  word  in  a  proposition. 

2.  Its  essential  quality.  Its  essential  quality  is  to  make 
an  aaaeriion,  without  which  their  can  bo  no  comraunication  of 
tliought. 

3.  The  subject.  Tlie  '  subject'  of  a  verb  is  that  person  or 
thing,  whoso  beinr/.,  state,  or  act,  is  expressed  by  the  verb. 

101.  Verbs,  in  respect  of  7nemiing,  are 
of  two  kinds — Transitive  and  Intransi- 
tive. 

102.  In  respect  of  form,  the ;;  are  divided 
into  Regular,  Ip.regular,  and  Defective. 

I.  KIND. 

I.    A  TJIANSITIVE  %'BEB. 

103.  A  Transitive  verb  is  one  which 
expresses  an  action  that  passes  from  the 
agent  or  doer,  to  some  person  or  thing 
which  stands  as  the  object  of  the  verb; 
as,  James  struck  "William. 


II.   AN   INTRANSITIVE   VBBB. 

104i.  An  Intransitive  verb  is  one  which 
makes  an  assertion,  without  expressing  ac- 
tion as  done  to  anything ;  as,  The  boy  ran 
across  the  field. 

1.  How  distinguished.  (1)  Transitive  verbs  in  the 
active  voice  require  an  object  after  them  to  complete  tho 
sense;  as,  James  strikes  tho  table; — Intransitive  verbs  do 
not  require  an  object  after  tliem,  but  the  sense  is  completo 
without  it;  as,  Koaita;  You  ride;  The  wind  blows;  The 
wheel  iuma. 

\ 
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(2)  Ab  the  object  of  a  transitive  active  verb  is  in  the  objec- 
tive case,  any  verb  which  makes  sense  with  m<j,  thee,  him,  her, 
it,  them,  after  it,  is  transitive.  A  verb  that  does  not  make 
sense  witli  one  of  theee  words  after  it,  is  intransitive ;  thus, 
'  itrikcs^  is  transitive,  because  we  can  say,  'James  strikes  me ; ' 
'sleeps '  h  intransitive,  because  we  can  not  say,  '  James  sleeps ' 
m« ; '     Hence — 

When  fi  \'crb  iu  t?ie  active  voice  has  an  object,  it  is  transi- 
tive, v/hcn  it  has  rot  an  object,  it  is  intransitive. 

(3)  In  the  use  of  transitive  verbs,  three  things  are  always 
implied — the  actor,  the  act,  and  the  object  acted  upon  :  in  the 
use  of  intransitive  verbs,  there  are  only  two — the  subject,  aad 
the  beiny,  stn'e,  or  act,  ascribed  to  it. 

2.  Of  both  kinds.  The  same  verbs  are  sometimes  used  in 
a  transitive,  and  sometimes  in  an  intransitive  sense.  Thus, 
in  the  sentence,  '  Charity  thinketh  no  evil,'  the  verb  is  transi- 
tive.   In  the  sentence, '  Think  on  me,'  it  is  intransitive. 


3.  Intransitive  verbs   made  transitive. 

verbs  are  sometimes  rendered  transitive — 


Intransitive 


(1)  When  followed  by  a  noun  of  the  same,  or  similar  signi- 
fication, as  an  object;  as,  I  run, — intransitive ;  I  run  a  race. — 
transitive.    This  may  be  called  a  cognate  object. 

(2)  By  the  addition  of  another  word ;  as,  I  lauffh, — ^intran* 
sitive;  I  lauffh  at, — ^transitive. 

4.  Transitive  verbs  used  intransitively.  Verbs,  reallj 
transitive,  are  used  intransitively,  when  they  have  no  object, 
and  the  sense  intended,  being  merely  to  denote  an  exercise, 
is  complete  without  it.  Thus,  when  we  say,  'That  boy  reads 
and  writes  well' — 'reads'  and  'writes'  are  really  transitive 
verbs ;  because,  a  person  who  reads  and  writes,  must  read  or 
write  eomethinff.  Yet,  as  the  sense  is  complete  without  the 
object,  notliing  more  being  intended  than  simply,  '  That  boy 
is  a  good  reader  and  writer,'  the  verbs,  as  here  used,  are 
intransitive. 

6.  Doub'e  form.  Transitive  verbs  are  sometimes  derived 
from  Intransitive,  and  go  in  pairs,  thus : — 


IMTEAN8ITIVB. 

TEANSIWVB. 

Bise 

Balse 

Lio 

Lay 

Bit 

Set 

Fall 

Fell 

Drink 

Drench 

)  is  transl- 


)  is  transi- 


utransitivo 


VERB.  '  ^^ 

11.  FORM. 

I.  A.  RBQlTLAn  VXRBt 

105.  A  Eegftila.ii  verb  is  one  that  forms 
its  pa&t  tense  in  the  indicative  active,  and  its 
past  participle^  by  adding  d  or  ed,  to  the 
present;  as,  present,  love;  past,  loved; 
past  participle,  loved. 

The  Regular  Conjugation.  (1)  This  is  also  styled  the 
Modern  or  Weak  Conjugation,  because,  the  change  iafrom 
toithouty  and  not  from  within.    This  is  the  preterable  name. 

(2)  The  '  e '  of  the  weak,  unaccented  syllable  » ed '  is  often 
dropped  in  conversation,  and  we  aro  forced  to  pronounce  a 
( t '  instead  of  a  '  d ' ;  thus,  heaped^  reaped^  &c.,  are  pronounced, 

n.  AK   lORBQULAB  VERB. 

106.  An  Ireegular  verb  is  one  that  does 
not  form  its  past  tense  in  the  indicative 
active,  and  its  past  participle^  by  adding  d 
or  ed^  to  the  present;  as,  present,  write; 
past,  wrote ;  past  participle,  written. 

The  Irregular  Conjugation.  (1)  This  is  also  called  the 
Ancient  or  Strong  Conjugation,  because  tjie  change  is  from 
mthin,  without  any  addition.  Many  verbs  of  this  class  retain 
tho  ola  ending '  en '  or '  n,'  in  the  past  participle ;  as,  speak,  spoke f 
spoken:  arise,  arose,  arisen.  The  only  really  Irregular  verbs 
Me,  Am,  was,  been,  and  Go,  went,  gone.  The  other  name, 
therefore,  is  to  be  preferred. 

(2)  How  divided.  Verbs  belonging  'o  this  conjugation, 
are  most  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes. 

1.  Those  having  one  form  for  the  three  principal  parts 

2.  Those  having  two  distinct  forms. 

3.  Those  having  three  forms. 

(3)  A,  and  XT  in  past  tense.  Where  <  a '  and  <  u '  are  both 
fbnnd,  our  present  tendency  is  to  itse  <  a '  for  tlte  past  tOtUOi. 
and  <  a '  for  the  past  participle. 
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nt.   A  DB7B0TITB  YIBB. 


107.  A  Defective  verb  is  one  in  which 
some  of  the  parts  are  wanting.  The  follow- 
ing list  comprises  the  most  important. 
They  are  irregular  and  chiefly  auxiliary : — 


Pretent. 

Can 

May 

Must 

Ought 

Quoth 


Pnat. 

could 
might 

quoth 


Pre$ent. 

Shall 

WHl 

Wis 

Wit 

Wot 


Past. 

ekouM 
wo  aid 
wist 

wotv 


Imperative  and  Infinitive — Beware. 


1.  Ought  and  must.  The  former,  originally  the  past  tonsa 
of  *  owe,'  is  now  used  to  signify  present  duty,  and  *  mast,'  to 
denote  present  obligation  or  necessity.  It  has  no  other  in- 
flection than  '  oughtest '  for  the  second  person  singular.  If 
used  in  one  tense  only,  that  tense  must  bo  settled  by  the  in- 
finitive that  follows;  as.  Ho  ought  to  know  better.  Ho 
ought  to  have  known  better. 

2.  Shall  and  will.  These  verbs  used  as  auxiliwies  have 
wilt  and  shalt  in  the  second  person  singular.  They  are  both 
without  inflection  in  the  third  person  singular.  '  WllV  as  8 
principal  verb,  is  regular. 

3.  M^iB  and  Wit.  The  former  of  these  which  signifies,  to 
know,  to  imagine,  is  now  obsolete.  <  Wit,'  of  the  same  meuilng 
and  origin,  is  now  used  only  in  the  infinitive, '  to  wit,^  that  is, 
*  namely  *,'  or  it  is  used  as  a  formal  expression  by  which  a  call 
is  made  to  know  or  to  witness  the  legal  setting  forth  of  somo- 
thing  that  follows.    This  verb  is  often  met  with  in  the  Bible. 

4.  Beware.  This  ver^  (properly  be  and  ware,  or  wary)  is 
now  generally  used  in  tl  imperative,  and  sometimes  after  an 
aaxiliary:  as.  Beware  of  him— -Wo  should  beware.  It  has 
also  the  form  of  the  infinitive ;  as,  I  bade  him  beware. 

5.  Quoth.  This  verb  which  moans  to  say,  to  ipeak,  is  Hsed 
only  in  ludicrous  language;  its  nominative  always  oomes 
after  the  verb,  and  it  has  no  variation  for  person,  number,  or 
iense  j  as,  <  Quoth  I,'-'Quoth  ho— Quoth  they,  &c.  The  form 
'quod' is  also  found. 

108.  To  this  class  also  belong,  Ikfkbsonal 
and  ArxiLiABY  verbs. 
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I.  IMPaUSONAL  VERHS.  ;,••..:''- 

109.  Impersonal  verbs  are  those  which 
assert  the  existence  of  some  action  or  state, 
but  refer  it  to  no  particular  subject.  They 
are  always  in  the  third  person  singular, 
and  are  preceded  by  the  pronoun  U;  as, 
It  rains, — It  hails, — It  behooves,  &c. 

1.  Proper  imperaonals.  They  arc  called  proper  when 
the  pronoun '  it '  preceding  the  impersonal  verb  as  its  subject,  ia 
the  inbstitute  of  some  unknown  and  general,  or  well-known 
eanse,  the  action  of  which  is  expressed  by  the  verb,  but  which 
can  not,  or  need  not,  itself  be  named ;  or  when  a  logical  sub- 
ject must  be  conceived  of,  but  cither  is  not  expressed,  or  is 
expressed  grammatically  in  an  obliqe  case ;  as,  It  ttrikes  four. 

2.  Improper  imperaonals.    They  are  called  Improper, 
when  the  pronoun  't^'  preceding  is  only  a  substitute  for  a 
clause,  or  a  part  of  a  sentence;  as.  It  htppeMd  that  Robert' 
retamed  from  Palestine. 

3.  SnperBonals  without 'It.'  To  this  class  of  words  belong 
the  expressions,  methinkSf  metltought ;  neseemt,  neuemed;  meJtt- 
Uth,  neliated,  ^e. ;  sometimes  vlmA  for,  It  teenu  to  me-^It  apip^an 
to  me,  &C. 

Some  sucK  resemblance  methmk$  I  find.— iftZton. 

One  came,  methcught,  and  whispered  in  my  ear.— Plqptf. 

Numerous  instances  of  their  use  may  be  found  in  the  old 
poetio  writers.  Strictly  speaking  they  are  the  <mly  '^'jptOfiet 
impersonals.' 

U.— AUXaiABT  VIBB8. 

110.  AuxiLiAHY  (or  helping)  verbs  are 
those  by  the  help  of  which  other  verbs  are 
inflected.  They  are  do,  have,  be; — shall,: 
mil; — mai/,  can,  must,  let:  and,  except  be, 
they  are  used  only  in  the  present  and  the 
past  tense;  thus: 

Prtaent.    Do,    have,   shall,     will,     may,     can.         .:,.^ 
JPcut,        Did,  had,     should,  would,  might,  could. 

[The  two  Anxilaries  <miut'  and  < let'  are  nninflccted.].      4 
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1.  Their  use.  They  perform,  in  thd  conja^uon  of  prin- 
cipal verbs,  the  mme  office  as  inflection  does  in  classical 
langaages.  They  were  probably  at  first  used  as  inrlependent 
Terbs,  and  combined  Byntactically  with  the  following  verb  in 
the  infinitive— the  sign  to  being  in  process  of  time  omitted, 
BS  it  now  is  after  such  verbs  as  see,  hear,  feel.  &c. ;  thiis,  I  can 
[to]  do— They  will  [toj  write— We  could  [to]  go,  &c. 

2.  Bow  divided.    They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :— 
I.  Those  always  auxiliary ;  as, 

,  May,  can,  shall,  must. 

^.i:  <       IL  Those  sometimes  principal;  aa, 
Will,  have,  do,  he,  aad  let. 

Different  kinds  of  Anadliariea. 

111.— 1.  Auxiliary  of  Voice.  The  verb  <to  />«'  in  all  its 
tenses  and  moods  becomes  the  Aoadliary  of  voice,  by  1)eing 
placed  before  the  Past  participle  passive  of  a  principal  verb. 
The  '  past  participle,'  however,  stands  by  itself  without  tne 
addition  of  <  beenJ 

2.  Auxiliaries  of  Mood.  These  are :  may,  might,  can, 
eouid,  would,  should,  and  must  for  the  Potential  mood ;  and  lei 
for  the  Imperative. 

3.  Auxiliaries  of  Tense.  These  arc  :  have,  had;  shall  &nA 
will.  The  first  two  joined  to  the  Past  participle  active  of  a 
principal  verb  give  the  Perfect  ai\d  Pluperfect  tenses  res- 
pectively ;  as,  I  have  finished.  I  had  finished-  the  last  two, 
joined  to  the  Infinitive  Mood,  give  the  Future  tense ;  as,  I 
shall  or  will  run. 

4.  Auxiliaries  of  Form.  Besides  the  common,  or  simple 
form  of  the  verb,  there  are  two  others  frequently  used. 

Z.  The  Progrdssive  Form. 

(1)  The  verb  '  to  be '  in  all  its  parts,  with  the^  esent  partiemle 
ttctive  of  a  principal  verb,  gives  the  Progressive  Form ;  as, 
I  am  runninff.  (2)  This  form  is  employed  to  denote  an  unfin- 
ished action  or  state  with  definite  time,  and  is  sometimes 
called  Continaoas. 

H.  The  Emphatic  Form. 

(1)  The  verb  '  to  do '  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  present 
and  the  past  tenses,  to  render  the  expression  emphatic; 
as,  I  do  love— I  did  love. 

(2)  This  use  of  the  verb  must  bo  distinguished  from  its  use 
to  avoid  the  repetition  of  a  verb,  or  a  phrase  containing  a 
verb ;  as,  If  you  can  grant  his  request,  do  so. 
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lean 


oan. 


as,  I 


(3)  This  ftnxiliory  <do'  is  also  used  when  the  verb  in  the 
present  or  the  past  tense  is  used  InterrogativelT.  or  negatively ; 
as,  Does  he  study  ? — He  does  not  study. — Bid  he  go? — ^He  did 
not  go. — '  Do'  is  also  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  second  person 
singular  of  the  imperative ;  as,  Bo  come. 

(4)  Other  tenses  may  be  made  emphatic  by  laying  the 
exaphasis  on  the  auxiliary  ;  as,  I  will  do  so. 

!  ;  ' . 

SHALL  AND  WILL. 

112. — 1.  Shall.  The  original  meaning  of  this  word  is  '  to 
owe,'  as  seen  in  its  'past  tense'  'ought';  hence  it  primarily 
and  strictly  denotes  present  obligation.  It  is  the  oldest 
English  form  of  Ih"^  future  and  is  always  used  except  when  it 
would  bo  ambiguous.  It  expresses  future  time,  as  the  result 
of  foresiffht. 

2  WilL  This  word  denotes  volition  and  expresses  future 
time,  because  that  which  is  an  object  of  will  or  desire,  which 
we  are  willing  or  desirous  to  do,  is  not  yet  done.  The  follow- 
ing example  will  illustrate  the  word : 

'  "  Thou  who  art  the  author  of  life  canst  restore  it,  if  Thou 
wilVst,  but  whether  Thou  wilt  please  to  restore  it  or  not,  Thou 
alone  knowest." — ktterbury. 

Eaepreseing,  'Resolution,'  'Purpose,'  &c. 

3.  (1)  '  Shall'  denotes  the  resolution,  &c.,  of  a  person  witk 
respert  to  the  acts  of  others  over  whom  he  has  control.  (2) 
'  WQ'  denotes  the  resolution,  &c.,  of  a  person,  with  respect 
to  his  own  acts.  In  the  second  and  third  persons  'shall' 
implies  constraint,  a  threat,  or  b,  promise. 

4.  Ezpressing  Futurity.  <  Shall'  denotes  futurity  when  a 
person  speaks  with  reference  to  himself.  'Will'  is  used  when 
the  reference  is  to  others  than  the  speaker. 

6.  Direct  Sentenoes.  The  force  of  these  two  auxiliaries, 
in  direct  sentences,  expressing  '  simple  futurity '  is  best  illus- 
inted  by  a  paradigm,  tlius  : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

I  shall  We  shall 

Thou  wilt  You  will 

He  will  They  will 

iNTBSBoeATivB  »om. 

Singular.  Plural 

Shall  I?     .  Shall  we? 

Bhalt  thou  ?  Shall  you  ? 

Will  he  ?  Will  they  t 
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6.  Indireob  Sentenoes.  The  foUotclng  examples  may 
illastrato  the  different  uses  of  'shall'  and  <xnir  in  indirect 
Mntences : 

I  tell  you  I  shall  be  there.  You  tell  me  you  shall  be 
.there.  He  hopes  he  shall  be  i'aere.  I  hope  you  loill 
■come.  I  will  take  care  he  shall  have  his  share.  I  told 
him  he  should  have  it.  I  believe  he  will  live.  Ho  him- 
self fears  he  «Aa// die. 

In  all  these  examples  it  will  be  noticed  that  '  shall '  is  re- 
sumed in  the  second  and  third  persons,  when  the  subject  of 
ihe  fatnre  verb  is  the  subject  of  the  main  sentence. 

7.  Command  expressed  by  'Will.'  Sometimes  a  com- 
mand in  a  courteous  tone  is  given  by  '  will '  instead  of  *  shall ;' 
as,  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this  you  vfill  come  to  me. 

8.  Indioatbig  result.  Both  these  verbs  are  used  to  ex- 
press a  result  to  which  the  mind  has  been  coming,  as  an  in- 
ference from  iiEKsts. 

9.  <WU1'  Indicating  habit.  Sometimes  the  idea  of 
'fnturity'  is  dropped,  and  the  habitual  action  made  tho  chief 
thought;  as,  He  vHU  spend  whole  hours  in  gazing  upon  the 
picture. 

INFLECTION  OP  THE  VERB. 

113.  The  Verb  is  inflected  by  moans  of 
Fbioe,  Mood,  Tense,  Ferson,  and  Number. 

PEFINITIONS. 

114.  Voice  is  a  particular  form  of  the  verb, 
which  shows  the  relation  of  the  subject  or 
thing  spoken  of,  to  the  action  expressed  by 
the  verb. 

115.  Mooi)  shews  the  manner  in  which  an 
*  attribute  *  is  asserted  of  the  *  subject.' 

116.  Tense  is  that  modification  of  the 
verb  which  expresses  time. 

Person  and  Number.  These  inflections  which  have  been 
tlread/  defined,  belong  to  tiie  verb  because  tho  subfoct  i» 
of  a  partionlar  > Person.'  and  <  Number'    (See  Sees.  82.  33.) 
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117.  Tbansitivb  verbs  have  two  voices, 
called 


I.  THB  AOTnrE  YOIOB 
a.   THB  PASSIVB  VOIOB. 

118.  The  Active  voice  represents  tho 
subject  of  the  verb  as  actmg;  as,  James 
strikes  the  table.  u*     ,;a  , 

119,  The  Passive  Voice,  represents  the 
subject  as  being  acted  upon  by  the  agent; 
as,  The  table  is  struck  by  James. 

1.  Ohange  of  Constraotion.  These  two  examples  shew 
ns  that,  whether  we  iiso  the  active,  or  the  passive  voice,  the 
meaning  is  the  same,  except  in  some  cases  in  the  present 
tense.  There  is  the  same  act^  the  same  actw,  and  the 
same  object  acted  upon.  The  difference  is  only  in  the/orm  of 
expression.  By  the  active  voioe,  tto  represent  the  subject  as 
acUng;  by  the  passive,  as  acted  upon.  In  the  active  voice,  the 
actor  in  the  luxminativt  com  is  the  snbjc»t  of  the  verb; 
la  the  passive,  the  actor  is  in  the  objective  case  after  a  preposi' 
tion.  In  the  active  voice,  the  object  acted  upon  is  in 
the  ob;ective  Case,  govomea  by  the  verb ;  in  the  passive, 
the  object  is  in  the  nominative  case,  as  the  subject  of  the  verb. 

2.  Advantages  gained  I7 change  of  oonstniction.  The 
following  advantages  arise  from  these  two  forms  of  expres- 
sion: 

(1)  We  caiif  by  the  form  alone,  direct  attention  chiefly,  either 
to  the  actor,  or  to  that  which  i«  acted  upofi— to  the  former,  by 
using  the  active  voice—"  Ood  created  the  world," — to  the  lat- 
ter, hy  using  the  passive — ^The  world  toos  created  by  God. 

(2)  Dy  moans  of  the  passive  voioe,  wo  are  able  to  state  a 
hct,  when  we  either  do  not  know,  or,  for  some  reason,  may 
not  wish  to  state,  by  whom  the  act  was  done.  Thns,  we  can 
say,  "  The  glass  is  broken,"  though  wo  do  not  know  who 
broke  it ;  or,  if  wo  know,  do  not  wish  to  tell. 

(3)  By  this  meuis,  also,  we  have  a  variety,  an*!  of  course,  a 
choioo  of  expression,  and  may,  at  pleasure,  use  hat  which  to 
nu  appears  the  most  perspicuous,  convenient,  or  elegant. 

3.  Faaaive  Wanting.  Intransitive  verbs  w)  ich  are  follow- 
ed by  no  oljoetive  ease,  can  have  no  distinotion  of  voioe,  be- 
caaso  they  have  no  objool  which  can  ))o  used  as  tho  iul\}ooi  in 
the  Passive. 
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4.  A  tieeming  Passive.  Some  <  Intransitive '  verbs  have  a 
form  which  seems  to  he  Passive,  hut  is  really  not  so ;  as,  He 
is  come.  He  was  come.  He  is  gone.  There  are  but  tho  Perfect 
and  Pluperfect  tenses  of  the  active  voice.  Whether  the  verb  is 
'  passive '  or  '  instransitive '  is  decided  not  by  the  presence  of 
the  auxiliary,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  participle.  If  the 
participle  is  '  passive '  so  also  is  the  verb,  but  if  it  is  the  '  past 
participle  active'  of  an  intransitive  verb,  the  verb,  which 
seems  to  be  Passive,  is  really  '  intransitive.' 

5.  The  Middle  Voice,  (l)  Many  verbs  in  the  active  voice, 
by  an  idiom  peculiar  to  the  English,  are  used  in  a  sense  nearly 
allied  to  the  passive,  but  for  which  the  passive  will  not  always 
be  a  proper  r  "bstitute.  Thus,  wc  say,  This  field  ^tow^rA*  well 
— Those  lines  read  smoothly — This  fruit  tastes  bitter — ^Lincn 
wears  better  thad  cottca.  The  idea  here  expressed  is  quite 
different  from  that  expressed  by  the  passive  form  :  This  field 
is  well  ploughed — These  lines  are  smoothly  read.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  both  forms ;  thus, 
Wheat  sells  readily,  or  is  sold  readily  at  an  advanced  price. 

■M 

(2)  Now,  in  none  of  the  examples  given  above,  do  the  verbs 
mark  the  doing  of  an  act  by  an  agent,  nor  the  suffering  of  an 
act  by  an  object,  but  something  between  the  two.  To  this  voice 
the  name  Of  middle  voice  is  given,  as  most  nearly  expressing 
the  idea  conveyed  by  the  verb.  Verbs,  which  udmlt  of  this 
voice,  have  also  both  the  Active  and  the  Passive  Voire. 

[Note. — There  need  be  no  fear  of  this  'midd'.d  voice'  ii2, 
English  being  confounded  with  the  'middle  voice'  of  the 
Greek,  if  this  fact  be  remembered  that  the  latter  is  properly 
expressed  by  what  is  called  the  Reflexive  Verbs.] 

REFLEXIVE  VERBS. 

1 .  When  the  subject  and  the  object  of  the  verb  are  the  same, 
the  verb  is  called  Reflexive ;  as,  Thou  liast  destroyed  thyself. 

2.  They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 

I.  When  the  agent  acts  on  himaelf;  aa,  to  examine  one's 
self. 

II.  When  the  verb  is  transitive  in  form,  but  not  in  sense, 
and  the  agent  does  not  properly  act  upon  himself;  as,  to 
boast  one's  self. 

III.  When  the  verb  is  no  longer  used  by  itself  in  its  ordi- 
nary tranBitivc  mlanisK  -,  as,  to  belie  one's  self. 
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II.— MOOD 

120.  Moods  are  either  Definite  or  In- 
definite. 

I.  The  Definite  or  Finite  Moods  make  up  the  Finite  Ycrb ; 
they  are : 

1.  The  Ikdicative  Mood, — ^which  either  asserts  something  as 
%fact  or  enquires  after  a  fact ;  as,  He  is  reading.  Is  he  read- 
ing? 

2.  The  PoTBNTiAii  Mood, — ^which  expresses  not  what  the 
subject  does  or  is,  &c.,  but  what  it  may,  can,  must,  might,  could, 
'Would,  or  should  *  do '  or  '  be ' ;  I  may  run.    I  could  read,  Ac. 

3.  The  SoBJUNCTivE  Mood, — ^which  expresses  the  fact  not  as 
ictual,  but  as  conditional,  desirable,  or  contingent;  as,  If  he 
ttudy  he  will  improve. 

4.  The  Impbbatiyb  Mood, — ^which  expresses  a  command  or  an 
mtreaty  ;  as,  Read  thou. 

II.  The  Indefinite  Moods.    These  are  : 

1.  The  iNFiNiTrvB  Mood,  which  gives  the  simple  meaning 
of  the  verb,  without  any  reference  to  Number  or  Person ; 
as,  To  read. 

2.  The  ATTWBUtrvB  Mood^  or  participle,  which  attributes  the 
action  to  some  particular  person  or  thing ;  as.  The  reigning 
sovereign  has  given  her  consent.  The  frightened  household 
fled. 

I.  THE  INDICATIVB  MOOD.      ' 

121.  The  Indicative  Mood  asserts  some- 
thing as  Sifacfy  or  enquires  after  a  fact ;  as, 
He  is  writing,    la  he  writing  ? 

1 .  Why  so  called  ?  It  points  out  a  statement  of  an  actual 
fact :  hence  its  name. 

2.  The  most  complete  mood.  It  is  the  most  complete 
mood  thai  wo  have,  as  it  contains  all  the  '  Tenses.' 

3.  Mood,  Interrogative;  When  this  mood  is  used  in 
Asking  questions,  the  order,  but  not  the  form  of  the  words,  is 
changed.  ,      ,  .  *  s,     . 

II.  THH  FOTBNTIAIi  MOOD.  j 

122.  Potential  Mood  expresses  not  wnat 
the  suhject  does  or  is,  &c.,  hut  what  it  tnay, 
can,  mmt,  &c.  *do*  or  *he' ;  as,  "We  may 
walk.    I  must  go. 
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1.  ItB  iiromfnent  feature,  thei-efore,  is  power:  hence  ita 
name. 

2.  How  formed.  Tliis  mood  is  formed  by  prefixing  the 
auxiliaries  ('may,'  'might,'  'can,'  'could,'  &c,)  to  the  verb. 
These  auxiliaries  were,  in  all  probability,  at  first  independent 
verbs  in  the  indicative,  followed  by  the  verb  in  the  infinitive, 
without  the  sign  to  before  it,  as  it  is  now  used  after  such  verbs 
as  see,  hear,  feel,  let,  &c.  Grammarians  now  generally  combine 
them  as  one  word,  constituting  a  particular  form  of  the  verb, 
to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  potential  mood,  from  its 
kadinguse. 

3.  The  Potential,  declarative.  The  indicative  and  poten- 
tial both  declare,  but  they  declare  different  things :  the  former 
declares  what- the  subject  does,  or  is ;  the  latter  what  it^  may  or 
can,  &c.,  do  or  be.  The  declaration  made  by  the  indicative  is 
simple  :  that  made  by  the  potential  is  always  complex,  con- 
taining the  idea  of  liberty ,  poioer,  &c.,  in  connexion  with  the 
act.  *  He  writes,^  is  the  indicative  of  the  verb  to  write.  *  Ho 
can  write,'  is  the  indicative  of  the  verb  can,  with  the  infinitive 
of  to  write;  or,  combined,  the  potential  of  the  verb  to  vnite. 

4.  The  Po'ientlal,  interrogative.    Both  the  indicative  and 


7. 


the  potential  mood  are 
lave  ?' — '  Can  he  write  ?' 


used  interrogatively;  as,  'Does  he 


g.  The  Potential,  independent.  The  potential,  as  well 
as  the  indicative,  is  used  without  dependence  on  another  verb, 
both  expressing  a  complete  idea  in  themselves.  'James 
writes  a  letter,'  and  '  James  can  write  a  letter,'  are  equally 
complete  and  independent  sentences. 

6.  Power  of  the  auxiliaries.  The  auxiliaries  of  this 
mood  are, — 

(1)  May  and  might,  expressing  '  leave.'  '  May '  sometimes 
expresses  mere  possibility ;  as.  He  may  write,  pcchaps— It 
may  rain  to-morrow.  Before  tlic  subject  c#f  the  verb,  they  are 
used  to  express  a  wish  or  prayer ;  as.  May  you  bo  happy. 
Jilight  it  but  turn  out  to  be  no  worse  than  this. 

(2)  Can  and  corid,  expressing  'power.' 

(3)  Should,  expressing 'duty.' 

(4)  Would,  expressing 'will.' 

(5)  Must,  expressing  'necessity.'  Witli  the  first  person 
it  often  implies  '  detemxination,'  and  when  a  fact  is  stated, 
'certainty.' 

(6)  Might,  oould,  Ac,  how  used.  As  these  are  really 
'  \m,t '  tenses,  they  must,  in  dependent  clauses,  follow  '  past' 
time  in  the  principal  clause  *,  as,  I  told  him  that  he  might  go. 
I  satd  that  I  wondd  do  so. 
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7.  Should  and  would,  esTpresaliig  an  oplniou  or  a  wish. 

(1)  These  verbs  are  used  as  softened  modest  expressions  of 
opinion  ;  as,  I  sfioidd  think  so,  i.e.,  if  it  was  not  that  I  defer 
to  your  judgment. 

(2)  Would  is  sometimes  used  as  a  principal  verb,  equiva- 
lent to  the  present  of  wish  or  desire ;  as.  When  I  make  a  feast, 
I  toould  my  guests  should  praise  it—not  the  cooks.  When  I 
vMniid  [when  I  wish  to]  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.— 
Thus  used,  the  subject  in  the  first  person  is  sometimos 
omitted ;   as. 

Would »thou  hadst  barkened  to  my  words. — Milton. 

(3)  Would,  with  a  negative,  used  in  this  way,  is  not  merely 
negative  of  a  wish  or  desire,  but  implies  strong  opposition  or 
refusal ;  as.  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children— 
but  ye  would  not ;  Ye  tvould  none  of  my  reproof. 

8.  When  to  be  used,  (l) '  Should '  is  used  in  a  dependent 
clause,  when  the  event  is  under  our  control ;  as,  You  said  it 
ahotdd  be  done ;  but '  would '  is  used  when  the  event  is  not  un- 
der our  control ;  as.  You  said  it  would  rain. 

(2)  Expressing  a  duty  or  a  supposition.  <  Should '  i» 
used  to  express  a  present  duty;  as,  You  should  not  do  so;  or  a 
supposition,  as.  If  it  should  rain  I  cannot  go. 

(3)  Expressing  custom.  '  Would '  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  what  was  customary  in  past  time  ;  as.  The  old  man 
would  shake  his  years  away  ;  Fc'J  sit  him  down. 

(4)  Would  and  had.  Instead  of  the  former  auxiliary  w« 
sometimes  find  the  auxiliary  'had'  in  poetry  and  in  idiomatic 
expressions  such  as,  I  Aar?  rather,  &c.  It  sometimes  takets 
the  place  of '  would  have ' ;  as,  My  fortune  had  [would  have] 
been  his. — Dryden. 

0.  Compound  auxiliaries,  (l)  These  auxiliaries  combine 
-with  the  verb  'have'  and  form  compound  auxiliaries.  We 
must,  however,  remember  that,  though '  may'  denotes  present 
liberty, 'may  have' does  not  dctnoto  past  liberty,  but  only 
tho  present  ijossibility ;  thus,  '  Ho  may  /jai;cwritten,'  means. 
It  is  possible  that  ho  has  written.  So  also,  'must  have' 
does  not  denote  past  necessity,  but  present  certainty ;  thus, 
«  Ho  must  have  written,'  means.  There  is  no  doubt  he  has 
written  ;  it  can  not  be  otherwise. 

(2)  Might  have,  &c.  This  auxiliary  of  tho  '  Past  perfect 
Potential'  never  represeata  an  act,  &c.,  as  completed  at  a 
certain  past  time,  but  expresses  the  liberty^  ability,  purpose 
or  duty,  with  respect  to  tho  act  or  stato  expressed  by  tho  verb, 
as  now  past ;  thus, '  Ho  could  have  written,'  means.  Ho  vhib  able 
to  write.  You  should  have  learned  your  lesson,  implying  a 
fi(ut  dutjf^       ^ 
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123.  The  Subjunctive  or  Conditional 
Mood  expresses  the  fact  not  as  actual,  but 
aa  conditional^  desirable,  or  contingent;  a^. 
If  it  rain^  J  shall    ot  go. 

1.  Why  so  palled  This  mood  is  so  called  because  it  is 
always  sulijoined  to,  and  dependent  on,  another  verb  expressed 
or  understood,  and  implies  condition  or  contingency  ;  as.  If  lie 
studt/,  ho  will  improve,  i.e.,  His  improvement  depends  upon 
one  condition,  viz :  study. 

2.  Sign  of  tiie  Subjunctive.  The  conditionality  or  con- 
tingency, &c.,  expressed  by  this  mood,  is  usually  intimated  by 
such  conjunctions  as  if,  though,  lest,  t^nless,  &c.,  prefixed, 
which,  however,  make  no  part  of  the  verb. 

3.  Conjunction  omitted.  The  same  thing  is  sometimes 
expresRed  without  the  conjunction,  by  merely  putting  the 
verb  0.'  auxiliary  before  the  subject  or  nominative ;  as,  '  Had 
/,'  for  ^  If  Iliad' — '  Were  he^  fox  ^  If  he  were ' — '  Had  he  gone,'  for 
*  If  he  had  gone  J 

4.  Indicative  and  Potential  Moods,  used  Subjunc- 
lively.  Both  the  indicative  and  the  potential ,  with  a  conjunc- 
tive particle  prefixed,  arc  used  subjunctively ;  that  is,  they 
are  used  to  express  what  is  conditional,  or  contingent,  and 
v/ith  dependence  on  another  verb  ;  as.  If  he  sleeps,  he  will  do 
well — Ho  would  go  if  he  could  (go.)  ^n  parsing,  that  only 
should  bo  called  the  subjunctive  mood,  which  has  the  su'j- 
junctivc  form.  When  the  indicative  or  potential  is  used 
subjunctively,  it  should  bo  so  stated. 

5.  The  Subjunctive,  and  the  Indicati^re  used  Subjunc- 
tively. The  use  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  moods  may 
be  thus  decided.  If  we  mean  to  express  dcubt  or  to  leave  a 
question  undecided,  wc  use  the  'Subjunctive' ;  if  no  doubt  or 
badecision  is  expressed,  wo  use  the  '  Indicative ' ;  as.  If  ho  is 
not  guilty  (a  thing  I  do  not  question)  you  will  bo  able  to 
provo  it  at  the  trial.  If  he  be  guilty  (a  thing  I  doubt,  or  will 
not  affirm,  or  cannot  admit)  he  belies  his  whole  life. 

IV.   UIPEKATIVB  MOOD. 

124j.  The  Imperative  Mood  expresses  a 
eommcmd  or  an  entreaty;  as,  Bead  thou. 
Bless  me,  even  me  also,  0  my  father. 
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1.  Name,  in  this  mood  the  assertion  is  mfide  ia  tho  form 
of  a  eomimand:  hence  the  name. 

2.  Person.  As  expressive  of  command  this  mood  is  found 
in  tho  Second  person,  but,  when  it  expresses  a  wish  or  prayer, 
it  is  found  in  the  third  person ;  as, 

Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England  and  unfold 
His  message,  cru  he  come. — Sliak. 

It  ie  also  used  in  the  first  person  plural ;  as 
i?«ie>(!  ?w  to  oiu' chambers. — Shai. 


EXERCISE  AND  ANALYSIS. 

125. — 1.  Subject.  As  every  sentence  must  contain  a  verb 
in  some  mood  which  makes  an  affirmation,  it  must  also  contoia 
a  subject  respecting  which  tho  affirmation  is  made.  This 
subject  stands  in  the  '  nominative  case,'  except  in  the  Infini- 
tive Mood,  the  subject  of  which  is  in  the  '  Objective  Case.' 
(Sec.  132,  7.) 

2.  Object.  A  transitive  verb,  in  Ihe  active  voice,  tells 
what  its  subject  does  to  some  person  or  thing.  That  person 
or  thing  is  tho  object  of  the  verb,  and  is  in  the  <  Objective 
Case.' 

He  loves  us.  I  will  love  him.  Good  boys  study  their 
lessons.  Children  love  play.  God  created  the  world. 
Remember  thy  Creator.  Do  good  to  all  men.  Forgive 
your  enemies.  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the 
Lord.  You  should  study  grammar.  Wo  should  read  the 
best  books.  Bad  books  injure  the  character.  "War  makes 
rogues,  and  peace  hangs  them.  Children,  obey  your 
parents.  A  good  cause  makes  a  strong  arm.  Show  mercy, 
and  thou  shalt  find  it.  Time  flies.  Evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners.  Punctuality  begets  confid^ce. 
Columbus  discovered  America. 

1.  In  this  exercise,  tell  which  words  are  verbs,  and  why; 
whether  transitive  or  intransitive,  and  why  ;  what  is  the  sub- 
ject and  why ;  and  if  transitive,  what  is  their  object,  and  why. 

2.  Select  tho  *  grammatical '  and  the  '  logical '  subjects. 

3.  Specify  the  particular  '  ^matical  subjects'  that  have 
been  completed,  and  shew  h        \ ;  change  has  been  effected. 
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126.  As  the  verb  is  the  wovd  that  makea 
the  affirmation,  that  part  of  the  sentence 
which  contains  the  verb  is  called  the  Pre- 
dicate. 

127.  This  Predicate  asserts  of  its  subject 
(1)  What  it  is ;  (2)  What  it  does ;  (3)  What 
is  done  to  it, 

128.  It  is  either  a  Grammatical  or  a 
Logical  Predicate. 

129.  The  Geammatical  Pjjedicate  is 
simply  the  verb. 

( In  the  case  of  tbo  verb  *  to  be,'  which  forms  a  pi'edioate  by 
itself  only  when  it  is  equivalent  to  the  verb  '  exist/  wo  have 
to  connect  with  it  'an  adjective,'  'a  noun,'  'an  adverb,'  or  'a 
phrase,'  to  form  a  complete  predicate.) 

130.  The  Logical  Predicate  is  the  Gram- 
matical Predicate  with  all  its  complements. 

131.  When  the  Grammatical  Predicarte 
has  no  modifying  terms  connected  with  it, 
the  two  Predicates  are  the  same. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  In  tho  following  sentences  select  the  Qrainmatical  and 
the  Logical  Predicates. 

2.  State  why  they  are  so. 

The  eye  is  tho  organ  of  sight.  Silrer  is  one  of  the  i»o- 
cious  metalB.  Habit  becomes  second  nature.  Brevity  is 
the  soul  of  wit.  The  barccneter  shews  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere.  Time  flies.  Labor  sweetens  rest.  The  wind 
moans  through  the  trees.  A  union  of  two  vowels  forms 
a  diphthong.  Works  of  art  cannot  vie  with  the  beauties 
of  nature.    The  torrid  zone  lies  between  the  tropios. 
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V.  iNvnnriTB  iirv., 

132.  The  Infinitive  Mood  gives  the 
sunple  meaning  of  the  verb,  without  any 
reference  to  Person  or  Number ;  avS,  To  read. 

1.  Origin  of  name.  This  mood  defines  nothing  but  the 
act :  hence  it  is  called  Indeiinite  or  Infinitive,  i.e.,  unlimited. 

2.  Sign  of  the  Infinitive.  The  sign  '  to '  usually  precedes  a 
verb  in  the  Infinitive  Mood.  This  prefix  is,  however,  omitted 
after  such  auxiliaries  as  '  may,' '  can,' '  let,'  &c.,  and  the  verbs 
'bid,'  'dare,'  (to  venture)  'need,'  'make,'  'see,'  'hear,"  per- 
ceive,' &c. 

3.  The  sign  ea:panded.  This  sign  may  be  expanded  into 
the  phrase  '  in  order  that,'  when  a  purpose  is  implied  ;  as,  Ho 
came  to  see,  i.e.,  in  order  that  he  might  sec. 

4.  The  Infinitive,  a  verbal  nonn.  The  Infinitive  is 
really  a  'verbal  noun'  (Sec.  22,  l.)  (l)  It  may  bo  in  the 
•nominative'  case,  the  subject  of  a  verb  ;  as.  To  err  is  hitman, 
to  forgive,  divine.  (2)  It  may  stand  in  the  'objective'  after  a 
*  transitive  verb ;  as,  I  intend  to  go.  The  test  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  Indefinite  Infinitive,  or  Infinitive  Proper,  is 
this,  that  it  occupies  the  position  of  the  gitbject,  or  the  object 
of  a  '  verb.'  This  infinitive  reprcscntii  ene  form  of  the  Saxon 
Infinitive  :  that  ending  in  '  an.' 

6.  The  Infinitive  in  'Ing.'  (l)  There  is  another  form  of 
the  Infinitive  ending  in  '  Ing,'  which  represents  the  Saxon  In- 
finitive ending '  anne '  or  '  enne.'  This  also  may  be  treated  as 
a  '  verbal  noun.'  (a)  It  may  stand  in  the  'nominative  case,' 
and  then  its  place  may  be  supplied  by  the  other  form ;  as, 
Seeing  is  believing,  i.e..  To  see  is  to  believe,    (b)  It  may  stand  in 

ion;  and(c)  may  also  have  an 
pends  all  his  money  in  buying 


the  'objective '  after  a  preposit 
'objective'  after  it;  as.  He  s] 


useful  books. 

(2)  This  Infinitive  is,  in  form,  sometimes  the  same  as  the 
'Indefinite  Infinitive,'  and  is  found  (a)  after  ' intronsitiye ' 
and  '  passive '  verbs  ;  as, 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dare  do  more  is  none. — Shak, 

They  were  told  to  do  so. 

(h)  After  adjectives ;  as,  Man  is  liable  to  err, — The  primary 
opjeet  of  this  Infinitive  or  Oemnd,  is  to  express  'purpose' 
Ac,  and  in  old  writers  is  not  unfrequently  preceded  by  '  for.' 

6.  j&Jiomaloua  use  of  the  Infinitive  Active.  The  infini> 
tivG  GitiMt  ^y  <^  anomaly  not  nneommon  in  other  languages, 
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is  sometimes  used  in  a  passive  sense  ;  as,  Tou  are  io  blame  (to 
be  blamed) — A  house  to  let — A  road  io  make — Goods  made  to 
sell — Knives  to  grind,  &c. 

Those  arc  examples  of  the  infinitive  spoken  of  in  last  para- 
graph. 

1.  The  Subject  of  the  Infinitive  Mood.  In  regard  to 
Subject,  the  Infinitive  Mood  differs  from  the  others,  by 
having  its  'subject'  in  the  '  objective'  case  ;  as,  We  believe 
him  to  bo  honest.  Here  the  whole  expression  '  him  to  be 
honest '  is  the  objective  after  the  verb,  but  the  pronoun  '  him ' 
is  partly  the  objective  after  the  verb,  and  partly  the  subject  of 
the  infinitive  '  to  be.' 

VI.   PARTICffLM. 

J  33.  A  Participle  is  a  word  which,  as  a 
verb,  expresses  an  action  or  state,  and,  as  an 
adjective,  qualifies  a  noun;  as,  He  came 
seeing — Haviny  finished  our  task,  we  may 
play. 

Whji-  so  called.  Participles  are  so  called,  because  they 
belong  partly  to  the  verb,  and  partly  to  the  adjective.  From 
the  former,  they  have  signification,  voice,  and  tznse ;  and  they 
perform  the  office  of  the  latter  by  attributing  a  quality  without 
formally  asserting  it. 

134.  There  are  four  Participles  in  each 
Yoice  of  the  Transitive  Verb. 

135.  They  may  be  thus  arranged, — 


ACTIVE. 


PASSIVB. 


1.  Present, 

2.  Past, 

3.  Perfectf 

4.  Future, 


Striking. 
Struck. 

Having  struck. 
About  to  strike. 


Being  struck 

Struck. 

Having  been  struck. 

About  to  be  struck. 


Time  expressed,  relative.  The  participle,  like  the  in- 
finitive, denotes  relative  time  ;  the  time  of  the  act,  whether 
progressive  or  finished,  being  indicated  by  the  verb  with 
which  it  is  connected,  or  by  some  other  word ;  thus,  '  I  saw 
him  vfriting  yesterday  ;'  '  I  see  him  writing  now ;'  ♦  I  will  see 
him  writing  to-morrow.*  In  all  these  examples,  writing  ex-' 
presses  an  act  present,  and  still  in  progress  at  the  time 
referred  to ;  but  with  respect  to  the  time  of  tpeaking,  the  act 
of  writing,  expressed  in  the  first  example,  is  past,  in  the 
second  it  is  present,  and  in  the  third  it  is  future,  as  indicated 
by  the  accompanying  verbs,  tiw,  see,  will  tee. 
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L  TBB  PBBBBMT  PABIIOIPIiB. 

136.  The  PeesentPabticiple  active  ends 
always  in  *  ing.*  In  all  verbs  it  has  an  active 
signij&cation,  and  denotes  an  action  or  state 
as  continuing  and  progressive ;  as,  James 
is  building  a  house. 

1.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Infinitive  In  'ing.' 

As  this  termination,  *  Ing,'  belongs  to  nouns,  infinitives,  and 
participles,  the  precise  character  of  words  ending  in  •  Ing '  can  bo 
ascertained  only  by  the  Syntax.  (1)  If  they  are  simple '  nomina- 
tives,' they  may  be  *  nouns '  or  '  infinitives,'  (Sec.  132, 5)  ;  as, 
Seeing  is  believing.  (2)  If  they  agree  with  nouns  they  are 
'participles  used  as  adjectives,'  or  'participial  adjectives ;'  as, 
He  is  a  very  amusing  person,  (3)  If  they  involve  the  idea  of 
'time'  as  well  as  'action,'  they  are  'participles;'  as,  I  found 
him  amusing  himself  with  the  children.  (4)  If  they  are 
governed  by  prepositions  and  are  descriptive  of  '  acts,'  not 
*  qualities '  and  are  followed  by  an  objective,  they  are  *  infini- 
tives '  either  absolute  or  gerundial ;  as,  To  put  a  person  to 
death,  after  giving  a  promise  of  pardon,  is  unjust.  (5)  If  they 
are  connected  with  words  descriptive  of  '  purpose,'  and  aro 
followed  by  An  objective  case,  they  are  the  true  gerundial 
form ;  as,  Microscopes  are  used  for  examining  minute  objects. 

2 .  It  is  in  this  way  wo  hav  to  explain  expressions  which 
aro  occasionally  met  with  in  English,  such  as  'agoing,'  'a 
fishing,'  'a  hunting.'  These  arc  gerundial  forms  of  tho  In- 
finitive standingin  the  objective  case,  after  the  preposition, '  in,' 
or  *  on,'  which  has  become  converted  into  '  a,'  in  the  same  way 
as  the  preposition  '  on '  in  such  words  as  '  afloat,' '  ashore,'  &c. 

137.  The  Present  Participle  passive 
has  always  a  passive  signification,  hut  it  has 
the  same  difference  of  meaning  with  respect 
to  the  time  or  state  of  the  action  as  the  pre- 
sent indicative  passive. 

.  n.   THB  PAST  PAJiTIClFLB. 

138.  This  Participle  is  formed  in  some 
verbs  by  the  addition  of  *  d  *  or  *  ed  *  to  the 

E  resent;  inothers,by  adding  'en;*  in  others 
y  some  internal  change.    Its  form  it  is  the 
same  in  both  voices. 
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1.  How  difltingttlshed.  In  the  active  vdoe  it  belong? 
equally  to  transitivu  and  intransitive  verbs — ^haa  always  an 
active  sense — forms,  with  the  auxiliaries,  the  Present-perfect 
and  Past-perfect  tenses — and  io  never  found  but  thus  com- 
bined ;  as, '  has  loved,^  '  had  loved,'  &c.  In  the  passive  voice 
it  has  always  a  passive  sense,  and  with  the  verb  to  he  as  an 
auxiliary,  forms  the  passive  voice ;  as,  '  He  is  loved ;'  or 
wlihout  it,  qualifies  a  noun  or  pronoun  ;  as, '  A  man  lowd  by 
all,  hated  by  none.'  The  diffetenco  between  the  active  and 
the  passive  participle  will  be  seen  in  the  following  examples, 
viz. :  AcTivK — '  Ue  has  concealed  a  dagger  under  his  cloak  ;' 
PASsnrH — 'He  has  a  dagger  concealed  under  his  cloak.'    . 

2.  The  Anglo-Saxon  prefix  <  ge.'  There  is  a  trace  of  this 
prefix  to  be  found  in  the  participles  'yclept'  (called),  and 
'yclad'  (clad). 

3.  Adj&'';tival.  This  participle,  like  the '  present  participle 
active,'  when  separated  from  the  'idea  of  time,'  has  the  force 
ot  <>j[i  *  adjective ';  as,  A  concea/tfi  plot.  , 

ra.    THK    PEBFKCT    PARTIOIPLB.  '  ' 

139.  The  Perfect  Participle  is  always 
compound,  and  represents  an  action  or  state 
as  completed  at  the  time  referred  to.  It  has 
always  an  active  sense  in  the  active  voice, 
and  a  passive  sense  in  the  passive;  as, 
Active  :  Having  finished  our  task,  we  may 
play.  Passive:  Our  task  having  been 
fiimhed,  we  may  play. 

IV.  THs  runnts  partioipul 

140.  This  Participle,  also,  is  a  compound 
one,  and  represents  the  action  as  '  about '  to 
take  place ;  as,  He  is  about  to  leave  Canada. 

Another  mode  of  ezpreaslng  fatwity.  The  same  idea 
of  futurity  is  ozpresMd  by  the  progruBive  form  of  the  verb '  to 
go';  M,  I  task  going  to  atkni  9011001. 
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141.  The  X  ARTiciPLB,  in  both  the  Active 
and  the  Passive  voice,  havinjs;  the  force  of 
an  adjective,  becomes  one  of  the  enlarge- 
ments of  the  subject;  as.  The  reigning 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  is  Queen  Victoria. 

142.  The  Pakticipial  phrase  (Sec.  73), 
also  forms  an  enlargement  of  the  subject ; 
as,  The  natives,  frightened  hy  the  firearme^ 
fled  in  dismay. 

[  The  participle  after  the  active  yoice  of  a  transitive  verb 
may  have  nu  '  objective  case '  after  it ;  the  participle  of  tho 
passive  voice  may  be  followed  by  a  preposition  with  the  ob- 
jective. 1 

EXERCISB. 

1.  In  the  following  examples  read  the  'participial  phruses.' 

The  fortress,  liAving  been  taken  by  etonn,  wfts  disman- 
tled. Overcome  by  fktigue,  the  traveller  sat  by  the  way- 
side. The  barons,  dissatisfied  with  the  eovemment  of  the 
king,  forced  him  to  sign  tho  Magna  uharta.  In  some 
oonntries  a  vegetable  cuafth,  called  j)eat,  is  used  for  fuel 
The  great  circle,  dividing  the  earth  into  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  is  called  t<he  equator.  Having  arrived 
at  the  place  vk\  delivered  the  letters  which  we  had  previ- 
ously procured.  The  poor  father,  trembling  with  anxiety, 
b^an  to  ford  the  stream.  Abraham  being  now  advanced 
in  years,  wished  to  see  his  son  Isaac  settled  in  marriage. 

2.  Write  out  six  sentences  with  the  subject  enlarged  by 
racanB  of '  participles.' 

3.  Write  six  more,  using  'participial  phrases ^  as  tho  en- 
Iftrgemcnt, 

4.  Write  out  six  scntonces  to  exemplify  eac*;  of  the  other 
modes  ot  enlarging  tlie  subject. 
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ni.— TENSE. 

14-3.  Tense  is  that  modification  of  the 
verb  which  expresses  time. 

Division  of  time.  Time  is  naturall}'  divided  into  the  past^ 
the  present,  and  iho  future.  Thopast  includes  all  that  goes  be- 
fore the  present ;  iha  future  includes  all  that  comes  after  the 
present;  and  iho  present,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  point  in 
which  the  past  and  future  meet,  and  which  has,  itself,  no  space 
or  continuance. 

144.  There  are  six  Tenses — the  Present, 
the  iresent'perjecty  the  Past,  the  Paat-per^ 
fectt  the  Future  and  the  FuturC'perfect 
wliich  may  be  thus  cLissified : 


ri  ! 
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I.   THBES  SUfPLE  TBN8BS. 

imnsninTB.  ;. 

1.  The  present,  I  love. 

2.  The  past,  I  loved 

3.  The  future,  I  shall  lore. 

tNoi2 — If  our  'Past'  tense  exactly  corresponded  to  Um 
Latin  '  Imperfect,'  we  might  characterize  these  tenses  as  ex- 
pressing Incomplete  action.  Our  <  Past  progressive '  repre- 
sont9  the  Latin  imperfect.] 

n.   TBBBB  OOMPOCND  TB^aKS. 

DBmriTX. 


1.  The  present-perfect, 

2.  The  past-perfect, 

3.  The  future-perfect, 


I  have  loved. 

I  had  loved. 

I  shall  have  loved. 


rNuTH. — The  same  remark  ma^  be  made  respecting  onr 
\oiscint-porfect,'  which  is  <  definite/  whereas  the  liatin  tense 
.omotimes  '  indefinite.' 
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DEFINITIONS. 
i.  TKB  SIMPLB  TBNSSa. 

I.   THB  PBBBBMT. 

145.  The  Present  Tense  exprei=i8e3  what 
is  going  on  at  the  present  time ;  as,  1  lov% 
I  am  loved. 
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of  the 

i  the  past, 
t  goes  be' 
after  the 
point  in 
no  space 

resent 
sf-per" 
perfect 


other  tuses  of  the  Present.    This  tense  is  used  also  :— 
1st.  To  express  what  is  habitual,  or  always  true ;  as,  He  g(^s 
to  chnrch.    Virtue  ia  its  own  reward.    Vice  produces  misery. 

2nd.  In  animated  narrative  to  express  past  events  with  force 
ind  interest,  as  if  they  were  present ;  as,  Caesar  leavea  Gaul, 
croHses  the  Rubicon,  and  enters  Italy.  This  may  be  called  the 
historic  present. 

3rd.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the pretent-perfect  tense,  in  snCiak- 
ing  of  authors  long  since  dead,  when  reference  is  made  to 
their  works  which  still  exist ;  as,  Moses  tells  us  who  were  the 
descendants  of  Abraham.  Virgil  imitates  Homer — instead  of 
'  has  told,' '  has  imtated.' 

4th.  In  principal,  and  aloo  in  dependent  clauses  after  such 
words  as  when,  before,  if,  as  soon  as,  after,  till,  and  also  after 
relative  pronouns,  to  express  the  relative  time  of  a  future 
action,  both  '  indefinite'  and  'perfect' ;  as 

He  returns  to-morrow. 
Indef. — Duncan  comes  to  night. — Shak. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me,  when  I  am  deod.—^Shak. 
Pcrf.— -Wo  shall  get  our  letters  as  soon  as  the  post  arrivu. 
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14.6.  The  Past  tense  expresses  what  took 
place  in  past  time  ;  as,  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens — God  said.  Let  thero 
he  light — ^The  ship  sailed  when  the  mail 
arrived, 

I.  How  formed.  This  tense  is  formed  by  changing  the 
vowel  of  the  root  verb  ;  as,  write,  wrote,  or  by  adding  *  ed '  or 
'  d ' ;  OS  nuhd-ed,  love-d.  In  conversation  the  '  c '  is  often  drop* 
ped,  and  the  *d'  becomes  changed  into  't'  after  sliarp  mrtes  ; 
us  kissed,  {kist)  dropped,  (dropt),  &c. 


Some  verbs  have  two 
sang.  ^c.    The  almost 


2.  Double  form  of  Past  Tense. 
forms  of  the  modified  vowel :  as  sung, 

uniform  practice  now  is  to  retain  the  form  in  'a'  for  the  past 
tense,  and  the  other  form  for  the  past  participle.  (Sec. 
106,  3.) 

.  3.  When  used,  (l)  The  time  expressed  by  this  tense  is 
regarded  as  entirdy  past,  and,  however  near  to  the  present,  it 
dofis  not  embrace  it ;  as,  I  saw  your  friend  a  moment  ago.  I 
wrote  yesterday. 
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(2)  In  such  exprossions  as,  I  toroie  this  ^nffminff'*-tMs  week-^ 
this  year,  kc,  the  reference  icto  a  point  of  time  now  entirely 
past,  in  these  yet  unfinished  periods. 

(3)  This  tense  is  nsed  to  express  what  was  customary  in  itist 
time ;  as,  She  attended  chnrcli  regularly  all  her  life. 

ni.    THE  PniTTRK, 

14j7.  The  Puture  tense  expresses  what 
will  take  place  in  future  time;  as,  I  will  see 
you  again,  and  your  hearts  shall  rejoice. 

The  algns  of  this  Tense.  The  signs  of  the  fn'tnrc  arc 
OLAuu  and  WILL,  as  there  is  no  distinct  inflection. 

n.  TBB  COMPOUND  TfiNSHB. 

I.   THB  FBBSKNT-PBItrBCT. 

148.  The  Present-Perfect  tense  repre- 
sents an  action  or  event  as  completef^  at  the 
priesent  time,  or  in  a  period  of  which  the 
pJJeseht  forms  a  part ;  as,  I  have  sold  my 
horse. — I  have  walked  six  miles  to-day. — 
John  has  been  busy  this  week. — ^Many 
good  books  have  been  published  this  century. 

1 .  Its  sign.  The  sign  of  this  tense  is  <  have '  preceding  the 
'  past  participle  active.' 

2.  The  Perfect  Tenses.  These  tenses  are  three  in  num- 
ber—Resent,  Fast,  and  Fntore,  They  all  indicate  that  at 
a  giyc-n  time  (present,  past,  or  future)  the  acts  finish  and  are 
xeg'^ii\d  as  ccmplete. 

3.  Ihe  Perfect,  i\  Present  Tenie.  That  the  perfect  is  a 
Present  is  clear  from  the  following  fact  that  we  cannot  use 
it  unle  j>;^  the  rc<  of  which  it  speaks  continues  in  itself,  or  In 
its  .vaults  to  ii?ie  present;  as,  Cl-iro  has  toritten  orations,— 
Moses  has  t-ld  -.  a  /uany  ;;mportant  facts  in  his  writings. — Of 
old  Thou  htuildil  J  efonadatior:  of  the  earth,  an(V  the  heavens 
are  the  w.  k  cf  Thy  hand.-— But  if  the  thing  completed 4o«»8 
not  now  exiit,  tr  :.''  the  reference  is  to  the  act  of  finishing, 
and  not  to  f<he  p  ^nent  continuance  of  the  thing  finished,  thiR 
tense  can  rot  bo  .ocd  j  thus,  wo  can  not  say,  'Cromwell  has 
.ettabUthed  a  feeble  dynasty  in  *  England,'  nor  can  we  say,  <  I 
Aav«  $«en  your  friend  a  moment  ago.'  because  the  time  of  the 
act  uientioncd  is  jpait,  and  does  not  include  the  ]present.  Wo 
can,  however,  say,  <  He  h<u  been  absent  six  months'.  bocatMo 
his  Rtato  of  absence  reaches  up  to  the  fretent. 
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4.  T7aeQ«QataadoftheFiitura*Perfect.  AatheP^ABont 
Ten£e  is  Bometimes  used  instead  of  the  Future,  t;ii3  Tenso 
is  used  instead  of  the  Future-perfect,  to  represent  an  action, 
&c.,  as  perfect  at  a  future  time ;  as, 

I  will  not  pay  you  until  you  have  finished  the  work. 

6.  Sometimea  Passive  in  form.  This  Tense  is  freqnontlf 
represented  by  a  form  wliich  seems  to  be  Passive ;  as, 

The  soul  ts  pasted  6.^&,y . — BeWs  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 

HSec.  U9,  4). 

II. — THB  PAST-PBBFBOT.   -         -   '     «     i?    y      ' 

149.  The  Past-perfect,  or  Plxtperfect 
teiise,  represents  an  action  or  event  as  com- 
pleted, at  or  before  a  certain  time  past ;  as, 
I  had  walked  six  miles  that  day — John  had 
hecn  busy  that  week — The  ship  had  sailed 
when  the  mail  arrived — that  is,  the  ship 
sailed  before  the  mail  arrived. 

1.  Its  sign.  The  sign  of  the  past-perfect  is  'had'  pre- 
ceding the  'past  participle  active.' 

2.  Its  application.  When  we  use  this  Tense  we  are 
thinking  of  two  points  of  Past  time,  to  express  an  action  done 
at  the  mote  distant  point. 

3.  Anomalous  use  of  '  bad.'  The  sign  of  this  tense  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  '  would  have ; '  as, 

If  Pompey  had  fallen  by  the  chance  of  war  at  Pharsalia,  he 
had  died  still  glorious,  though  unfortunate. 

III. — THB   FOTOimi-PBBFKOT. 

f  La 

IpO.  The  ruTURE-PEBFECT  tense  inti- 
mates that  an  action  or  event  will  be  com- 
pleted, at  or  before  a  certain  time  yet 
future;  as,  I  shall  have  got  my  lesson  by 
ten  o'clock — He  will  have  finished  before 
you  are  ready. 

1 .  Its  signs.    The  signs  of  this  tense  are  '  shall  have '  and  ' 
'  will  have,'  preceding  the  '  past  participle  aotire.' 

2.  Its  appUcatioD.  We  use  this  Tense  when  we  ate 
thinking  of  two  points  of  Future  Tiine,  to  ex^f^W^  (^  jK^Qft 
that  will  ba  completed  at  the  neartr  point.       ^  '^ 
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ANALYSIS. 
Compound  Subject  and  Predicate. 

151.  Both  the  Subject  and  the  Predicate 
of  a  sentence  may  be  *  compound.* 

153,  A  Compound  Subjfct  consists  of 
two  or  more  simple  subjects,  to  which  belongs 
one  predicate ;  as,  You  and  I  are  friends. 

153.  A  CoMPOTJNB  Predicate  consists  of 
two  or  more  simple  predicates  affirmed  of 
one  subject;  as,  Truth  is  great  and  mil 
prevail.  v 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Obam.  SwncT.'— Doing  hie  Aatj  is  the  delight  of  a  good 
man. 

2.  LooiCAL  SuBjriOT. — Doing  hit  duty,  kc. 

3.  Compound  Subject. — Good  men  and  had  mm  are  found  in 
wery  community.  — 

1.  Obam.  Phedicatb. — Gcod  boys  study  their  lessons. 

2.  Logical  PaBDiOA'^s—rJhil  oven  love  play. 

3.  Compound  Pbbdigatk.— Tho  I  ;der  of  the  rebellion  wm 
tmmcted  and  hatred. 

EXKKCJISj;. 

1.  In  the  following  sentent  «e  state  whether  the  predicate  is 
simple  or  compound. 

Man  Ib  mortal.  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing.  Qod 
isgood  and  mere .fal.  Honesty  is  praised  and  neglected. 
Tne  heart  is  the  be&t  and  the  worst  part  of  man.  The 
use  of  travel  is  to  widen  the  pphere  of  observation,  and  to 
enable  us  to  examine  and  judge  of  things  for  ourselves. 
Avarice  is  a  mean  and  cowardly  vice.  Talent  is  strength 
and  subtilty  of  mind.  Ch^nius  is  mental  inspiration  and 
delicacy  of  feeling.  Talent  is  the  lion  and  the  serpent 
—genius  is  the  eagle  and  tho  dove. 

2.  Assign  reason  for  this  claBsiflcation. 

3.  Construct  sentences  containing  *  Compound  Subjects. 
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154j.  When  the  verb  is  transitive  and  in 
the  *  active  voice '  the  Grammatical  Predi- 
cate is  completed  by  the  addition  of  the 
object,  which  may  be, —        o-  ^^  n  .^     t 

1.  A  noun.  -  , 

2.  A  pronoun.         ?     .,.:,»;  ^   . 

3.  An  adjective  used  as  a  noun. 

i.  An  infinitive  in  either  of  its  forms. 
5.  A  noun  sentence. 

Szamplea  of  Completed  Grammatical  Predicate. 

1.  Who  steals  my  ^jwrsc,  steals  <amA. — Shak. 

2.  jStm  the  Almighty  Power  ^' 
Hurled  headlong. — Milton. 

3.  Ho  could  not  appreciate  the  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
We  should  pity  the  unfortunate. 

4.  Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. -^Lor^ fellow. 

5.  Plato  thought  that  tlie  soul  is  immortal. 

EXERCISE. 

Ccaapleto  the    Grammatical  Predicates  in  the  following 
examples  by  supplying  appropriate  nouns,  &c. 

Who  steals -steals .     Trusting  in  G^d  implies 

.      Columbus  discovered .     Righteousness 


I  met 


ezalteth  a 

to-day?      We  should 

praise .    Beauty  attracts 


■yesterday.   Did  you  see- 
help  .      Teachers    usually 


Jacob  loved- 


more  than  all  his  other- 
deepisc .    Boys  love- 


The  rich  should  never 


TENSES  OP  THE  DIFFERENT  MOODS. 

156.  The  Indicative  Mood  has  the  six 
tenses. 

156.  The  Potential  Mood  has  four 
tenses,  two  Simple^  the  Present  and  the  Past, 
and  two  Oompomid,  the  Present-perfect  and 

the  Past -perfect. 


m 
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16?  The  SU3JTJNCTIVE  Moor),  in  its  pro- 
per form,  has  only  the  Present  tense.  The 
verb  'to  be'  has  the  present  and  the  past. 

1 .  The  indicative  used  subjanotively.  This  mood  fur- 
nishes what  may  be  called  a  second  form  of  the  present  sub- 
junctive, and  the  only  form  of  the  other  subjunctive  tenses. 

2.  Fattire  force  of  present  tenae.  The  Present  subjunc- 
tive, in  its  proper  form,  according  to  present  approved  usage, 
has  always  a/uture  refarencc  ;  that  is,  it  denotes  a  present  un- 
certainty or  contingency  respecting  a  supposed /wiwrtf  action 
or  event;  thus,  'If  he  write,' ia  equivalent  to,  'IfhoBhouM 
write,'  or,  '  If  he  shall  write.  But  if  the  contingency  refer  to 
a  supposed  present  action  or  state,  the  <  present  indicative '  is 
need  subjunctively. 

3.  Past  subjunctive.    This  t«nse  is  used  in  two  senses— 

(1)  It  is  used  to  c  t  press  a  past  action  or  state  as  conditional 
or  contingent ;  as,  '  » f  he  vn-ote  that  letter,  he  deserves  credit, 
and  should  b«  rewarded.'  *  If  he  was  at  home,  I  did  not  know 
it.' 

(2)  It  expresses  a  sxipposition  with  respect  to  something 
present,  and  implies  a  denial  of  the  thing  supposed ;  as  '  If  I 
had  the  money  now,  I  would  pay  it,'  implying,  '  I  have  it  not.' 
Used  in  this  way,  the  verb  *to  be'  (and,  of  course,  the  passive 
voice  of  transitive  verbs)  has  a  separate  form  in  the  singular, 
but  not  in  the  plural,  viz.,  I  were,  thou  wert,  he  were ;  for  I 
was,  thou  wast,  he  was;  thus,  'If  my  kingdom  were  of  this 
world,  then  would  my  servants  fight,'  implying,  it  is  not  of 
this  world ;  '  0  that  thou  wert  as  my  brother,'  implying, 
'  thon  art  not.' 

4.  The  Faat-perfeot.  This  tonse  is  used  when  a  supposi- 
tion, &c . ,  respecting  something  jmmj,  is  expressed,  and  a  denial  is 
implied ;  as, '  If  I  had  had  the  money  yesteiday,  I  would  hAf'9 
paid  It,'  implying, '  I  had  it  not ' ;  '  0  that  thou  hadU  bun  m 
my  brother,'  implying, '  thou  wast  not.' 

168.  The  Impbuative  Mood  has  two 
tenses,  a  Present  and  a  Future. 

The  Fatore  Tense.  This  tense  is  used  in  commands  in- 
volving future,  rather  than  present  action ;  as,  Thou  dialt 
write.  The  softened  form  of  the  third  person  singular,  and 
plural, '  let  him,'  <  let  them,'  may  be  regarded  as  future. 

169.  The  Infinitive  Moop  has  two 
tenses,  the  Present  and  the  Perfect  \  as, 
To  write — ^To  hare  written. 
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1.  Signs  of  this  mood.  The  Present  has  for  its  sign,  <  to,' 
the  Perfect, '  to  have.' 

2.  Time  not  absolute,  but  relative.  In  the  other  moods, 
the  time  expressed  by  the  tenses,  is  estimated  from  the  time 
of  speaking,  which  is  always  regarded  as  present ;  as,  *  I  wrote,' 
(that  is,  in  a  time  now  past) ;  '  I  write,'  (that  is,  in  time  now 
present) ; '  I  shall  write,'  (that  is,  in  time  now  future).  But  the 
infinitive  represents  the  action  or  state  expressed  as  present, 
not,  however,  always  at  the  time  of  speaking,  but  at  the  time 
indicated  by  the  preceding  verb,  or  some  other  word  in  the 
sentence;  as,  'He  wishes  to  write' — now — to-morrow — next 
iffeek,  Sec. ;  '  He  wished  to  write '  then  (viz.,  at  the  time  of 
wishing,  noto  past) — next  day — this  day — to-morrow,  &c, ;  *  He 
will  wish  to  write' — then  (viz.,  at  the  time  of  wishing,  now 
future) — next  day,  &c.  ^. , 

3.  Force  of  the  tenses,  (l)  The  Present  imfinitire  ex- 
presses an  act  or  state  not  completed  indefinitely,  or  at  any 
time  referred  to,  expressed  or  implied ;  as,  I  wish  to  write — 
I  wished  to  ffo — ^Apt  to  teach.  After  the  verb  to  be,  the  present 
infinitive  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  future  action  or 
event ;  as,  He  is  to  go — If  he  were  to  go. 

(2)  The  Perfect  infinitive  expresses  an  act  or  state  as  per- 
fected or  completed,  at  any  time  referred  to,  expressed  or  im- 
plied ;  as, '  He  is  said  to  have  written ' — already, — yesterday — a 
year  ago,  &c. 

4.  Use  of  the  tenses.  The  Present  must  never  be  used 
in  circumstances  which  imply  a  completed  act ;  nor  the  Perfect, 
in  circumstances  which  imply  an  act  not  completed.  Thus,  it 
is  improper  to  say,  *  Ho  is  said  to  write  yesterday,'  because  the 
langi^age  leads  us  to  regard  the  act  as  finished,  since  it  took 
place  in  past  time.  It  should  be,  '  To  have  written  yesterday.' 
Nor  can  wo  say,  'I  hoped — I  desired — I  intended,  kc.,to  have. 
vnitten  yesterday,'  because  an  act  regarded  as  perfect  or  fin- 
ished, the  doing  of  which,  of  course,  is  past,  can  not  be  the 
object  of  hope,  desire,  intention,  kc.  We  should  say,  'I  intend- 
ed to  write  yesterday.'  becatise  the  intention  of  writing  was 
present  at  the  time,  though  now  it  is  spoken  of  as  past. 

160.  The  Pabticiple  has  four  tenses, 
the  Present^  the  Paat^  the  Perfecty  and 
the  Future ;  as,  Striking — struck— having 
struck — ahout  to  strike. 
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IV.  PERSON  AND  NUMBER.  r 

161.  Every  tense  of  the  verb  has  three 
Persons  and  two  Numbers  corresponding  to 
those  inflections  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 

[  This  does  not  apply  to  the  Imperative  mood.] 

1.  How  applied  to  verbs.  These  inflections  belong  to 
the  verb  in  virtue  of  the  <  subject  nominative ' ;  because  a 
verb,  not  being  the  name  of  a  thing,  cannot  express  one  or 
more  than  one,  neither  can  it  be  the  name  of  the  person 
speaking,  spoken  to,  or  spoken  of. 

2.  Ohange  of  tennlnatioii.  The  only  distinct  terminationu 
are  to  be  found  in  the  second  and  third  persons  singular.  In 
the  present  *  indicative  active,'  the  three  persons  in  the  plural, 
and  th'  first  in  the  singular,  are  alike,  except  in  the  verb  '  to 
be.'  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  first  and  the  third  person 
singular  and  the  three  persons  of  the  plural  of  the  past  tense, 
vith  the  same  exception.  Since  this  is  the  case,  wo  must 
know  the  person  of  the  '  subject,'  before  we  can  ascertain  the 
person  of  the  verb. 

3.  Imperative  forms,  (l)  Such  expressions  as,  'Let  ns 
love, — '  Let  him  love,* — *  Let  them  love,' — may  be  thus  explained  : 
^let'  is  the  proper  imperative,  in  the  second  person,  with  its 
subject  understood,  and  love  the  infinitive  without  the  sign. 
Thus, '  Let  [you]  us  [to]  love,  &c. 

(2)  This  mode  of  expression  is  sometimes  used,  even  when 
no  definite  individual  is  addressed ;  as,  '  Let  there  be  light.' 

(3)  Among  the  poets,  however,  we  sometimes  find  a  first 
and  a  thirdj^erson  in  the  imperative  ;  ns, — 

Confide  tee  in  ourselves  alone. 

With  virtue  be  we  armed. — ffurWs  Taaao. 

A.nd  rest  we  here,  Matilda  said. — Scott. 

Fall  he  that  must  beneath  his  rival's  arm, 

And  live  the  rest  secure  from  future  harm. — P<>pe. 

Laugh  those  that  can,  weep  those  that  may. — Scott. 
The  first  person  plural  is  not  unfrequent  in  prose. 

(4)  Such  expressions  as  *  Hallowed  bo  thy  name '— '  Thy 
kingdom  come'-— 'Be  it  enacted'—*  So  be  it,'  &c.,  may  be  r«!- 
garded  as  examples  of  the  rAtVi  person  in  the  imperative. 
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162.  The  CONJUGATION  of  a  verb  is  tlie 
regular  combination  and  arrangement  of  its 
several  voices,  moods,  tenses,  nmnbers,  and 
persons, 

163.  The  two  forms  of  verbs  most  fre- 
quently met  with  are  3 


.i.f* 


I.   THE  COUUON. 
n.    THB  PROaHESSIVEi 
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1.  The  Common  Form  expresses  the  simple  existence  of 
the  fact ;  as,  He  apeaAs— She  writes — They  talk. 

2.  The  Progressive  Form  represents  an  action  as  begun, 
and  in  progress,  but  not  completed.  It  is  formed  by  annexing 
the  'present  participle  active'  of  a  simple  verb  to  the  verb  '  to 
be;'  as,  I  am  writing — I  was  writitiff,  Ac.  (Sec.  HI,  4.)  Thig 
form  is  also  called  the  '  Continaoas.'  Both  of  these  forms 
are  found  in  all  moods  and  tenses. 

164.  Besides  these  two  forms  there  is 
another,  used  in  the  Present  and  the  Past 
Indicative,  called  the  *  Emphatic  Porm.' 

How  formed.  This  form  of  the  verb  is  obtained  by  pre- 
fixing the  auxiliary  '  do '  for  the  Present,  and  '  did '  for  the 
Past,  to  the  simple  verb;  aa,  1  do  write.  I  did  write. 
(Sec.  Ill,  4.) 

165.  The  principal  parts  of  the  verb  are 
the  Present  Indicative,  the  Tost  Indicative, 
and  the  Fast  l*articiple.  In  parsing,  the 
mentioning  of  these  parts  is  called  con- 
jugating the  verb.    Thus : 


Fraent. 

Pott. 

Past  participle. 

Regular,  or    Weah. 
Irregular^  or  Strong. 

Love, 
Write, 

loved, 
wrote. 

loved, 
written. 

^, 
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CONJUGATION  OF  THB  AUXILIARIES, 

MAT. 

Prmnt,  Haj.  Patt^  Might. 

IndioRti^o  Mood. 

PAaauiT  Twu. 

Sinn^Uur  Pbtrgl. 


1.  I  may. 

2.  Thoumayest. 
8.  He  may. 


PAaT  TfiKSn. 


1.  I  might 

3.  Thou  might«Bt. 

8.  He  might. 


1.  We  may. 

2.  You  may. 

3.  They  may. 


1.  We  might. 

2.  ypu  might. 

3.  They  might. 


C4^. 


PreaetU,  Oauj  Pott,  Gould. 

Indioative  Mood. 


Singuiar. 

.1.  loVi. 

3.  Thou  canst. 

8.  Becau. 


PABT  nirei. 


1.  I  could. 

3.  Thou  couldst. 

8.  Heoonld. 


Plural. 

\.  We  can. 

2.  Tou  can. 

3.  They  can. 


1.  Wo  could. 

2.  Tou  could. 

3.  They  could* 


MUST. 
XndlpattTO  Mood. 


PBMOurT  rw»w 


Singulqt. 

1.  I  must. 

2.  Thou  must, 

3.  HomueX 


Plvral. 

1.  Wo  must. 

2.  You  must. 

3.  They  must. 


\t. 


VERB. 

DO. 

■  L_v-    '■:.;  ■' 

Indioatlve  Mood. 

PRKBENT  TSNSB. 

:,  ■    .;  - 

Sdigular. 

Plural. 

1.  I  dp. 

1.  We  do. 

2.  TiioadoBt. 

2.  You  do. 

3.  He  does. 

PA^T  TlfNU. 

3.  They  do; 

Sit^ar. 

^ 

Plural. 

1.  I  did. 

i.  We  did. 

2.  Tiion  didst. 

2.  You  did. 

3.  He  did. 

BAVB. 

3.  They  did. 

Xndioative  Mood. 

PRISBNT  TSNSI. 

. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1.  I  have. 

1.  We  have. 

2.  Thou  hMt. 

2.  You  have. 

3.  He  has,  or  hath^ 

3.  They  have. 

PAST  TIKBS. 

Sinffvlar. 

Plural. 

1.  I  had. 

I.  Wchad. 

2.  Thouhadst 

» 

2.  You  had. 

3.  He  had. 

3.  They  had. 
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^'.  ./<-,.. 


'.PP'l^i^  <BAVB/  «■  Prlndpi^l  Yotl^. 

[These  two  auxiliaries,  lilce  the  verh  <to  be,'  are  also 
principal  verbs,  and  form  their  tenses  in  the  same  way  as 
other  principal  verhs ;  thus :  — ] 

Pr$t$nt,  1.  I  do. 

2.  Thou  doest. 

3.  He  does. 

ftc. 

Prmnt-Ptr/ed.  1.  I  have  done. 

2.  Thou  hast  done. 
.   8.  He  has  done. 

ftc. 


1.  I  have. 

2.  Thou  hast. 

3.  He  has. 

1 .  I  have  had. 

2.  Thou  hast  had. 

3.  He  has  had. 
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Past. 


Patt-pitfeet. 


ETTMOLOOY. 


1.  I  (lid. 

2.  Thoii  didst. 

3.  Ho  did. 

1.  I  had  done. 

2.  Thoii  hadst  done. 

3.  Ho  had  done. 


1.  Woha*!. 

2.  Yon  had. 

3.  Theyliad. 


1.  I  had  had. 

2.  Thou  hadst  had. 

3.  Ho  liad  had. 


Slc,  &c. 


»rh< 

princ 
and  i 
inflec 


S|IALZ.. 
Zndicatlva  Mood. 


FSBSBNT  TBN8B. 


Singular. 

1.  I  sliall. 

2.  Then  Shalt. 

3.  He  shall. 


Plural. 

1.  Wo  shall. 

2.  You  shall. 

3.  They  shall. 


PAST  TXirSB. 


1.  I  should. 

2.  Then  shouldst. 

3.  Ho  should. 


1.  We  should. 

2.  You  should. 
3  They  should. 


WILL. 
Indicative  Mood. 


PBI8IHT  TXK8B. 


1.  I  i?ill. 

2.  Thou  wilt, 
8.  H ;  will. 


1.  We  will. 

2.  Yon  will. 

3.  TheywilL 


VAITTBSa. 


1.  I  would. 

2.  Thonwouldflt. 
S.  Ha  would. 


1.  Wo  would. 

2.  Yon  would. 

3.  Thoy  would. 


VERB. 
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CONJUGATION  OF  THE  IRREGULAR  VERB 

TO  BE. 

The  irregular  and  intransitive  verb  '  to  be/  is  usea  as  a 
principal  verb,  and  also  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  passive  voice, 
and  in  the  progressive  form  of  the  active  voice.  It  is  thus 
inflected  through  all  its  moods  and  tenses  : 


Fretmtf  Am. 


PRINCIPAL  PABTS. 

Past,  Was. 
Zndloative  SSood. 

PBSSINT  TBK8I. 


Past  participle,  Been* 


I. 

2. 
3. 

Singular 

lam.* 
Thou  art. 
He  is 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Plural. 

We  are. 
Yon  are. 
They  are. 

PBI8B5T-PnnOT  TIK8I. 

Sign,  have. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

1  have  been. 
Thou  hast  been. 
He  has  been. 

PAST  TIK8I. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

We  have  been. 
You  have  been. 
They  havo  been. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

I  was. 
Thou  wast. 
He  was. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

We  were. 
You  were. 
They  were. 

PAST-PIBnUOT  TKNSI 

B. 

Sign,  Aodf. 

I. 

2. 
3. 

I  had  been. 
Thou  hadst  been. 
He  had  been. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

We  had  been. 
You  had  been. 
They  had  been. 

nrruBi  tinss. 

Signs,  ahall,  will. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

I  shall  be. 
Thou  wilt  be. 
He  will  bo. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

We  shall  be. 
Tou  wiil  bo. 
They  will  be. 

*  J3o  and  beau  were  foimerly  used  In  the  present  indloatire ;  M,  '  We  b» 
true  men  '—Bible— tor,  We  are  true  men.'  '  It  thou  beiat  he.'—M.Hton. '  Thero 
be  u  many  miaeriea  beyond  riohea  u  ou  this  side  of  thom.'— TKal'fiTft.  Tliif 
UMfi  to  now  oteolete. 


1 
I 

I 

if      I 


ETYMOLOGY. 

rnTI}BB«PBBFBOT  TSSBB. 

Signs,  shall  have,  will  have. 


1.  I  shall  have  been. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been. 

3.  He  will  have  been. 


1.  We  shall  have  been. 

2.  You  will  have  been. 

3.  They  will  have  been. 


Potential  Mood. 

y  PRBSSyV  TBNSB. 

Sighs,  r/uty,  can,  must. — Inflect  with  each. 

Singuiar,  Plural. 

(.  I  may  be.  1.  We  may  be. 


Z.  Thou  mayest  be. 
3.  Ho  may  be. 


2.  You  may  be. 

3.  They  may  be. 


PBBSBNIVPEBrBOT  TEN8B. 

Signs,  may  haoef  can  have,*  or  mutt  have. — Infletit  with  each. 

1.  I  may  have  been.  1.  We  may  have  been. 

2.  Thou  mayest  have  been.      2.  You  may  have  been. 

3.  He  may  have  been.  3.  They  may  have  ^een. 

PAST  THNSB. 

Signs,  m^hti  eouldf  would,  should.— Ini.ect  with  each. 

1.  I  might  be.  1.  We  might  be. 

2.  Thou  mightest  be.  2.  You  might  be. 

3.  He  might  be.  3.  They  might  be. 

PAST-PSBVBOT  TKNSB. 

Signs,  mighi  have,  eould  have,  would  have,  should  Aav0.— Inflect 

with  each. 


1.  I  might  have  been. 

2.  Thou  mightest  have  been. 

3.  He  might  have  been. 


1.  We  might  have  been. 

2.  You  might  have  been. 

3.  They  ml^ht  hAte  been. 


Snlniiuiotlva  Mood. 

PBBSIHT  TIKBV. 


Singular. 

1.  Iff  I  be. 

2.  Ifthottbe 

3.  Ifhebd. 


Plural. 

1.  If  we  be. 

2.  If  you  be. 

3.  If  they  b^. 


*  Om  A«M  fat  not  VMd  In  a^lmtrtit )  fluatoBOM 

.,|1^  «oajanedont,  if,tHmM,  lot,  wiMr*  #K,d0  sot  form  ptttoC  ti^ 
m^mitltbnjaoo^,  bat  vns  piUM  Mmi  it  to  sxfnmti  odadiaon  oroMlHn- 
«U|«ttqr.  IM  rapU  Btfgr  to  i^vir  tiii  taakHtti9»mi»  tabJiMttn.  ITMB  oMf ^r 
otiMT  of  t^MM  coaiuaetioni  preflzid. 


-> 


TERB. 


PA^T  TZHSB. 


1.  If  1  were. 

2.  Ifthouwcrt. 

3.  If  he  were. 


1.  If  we  were. 

2.  If  you  were. 

3.  If  they  were. 


Imperattva  Mood. 


FBBSSirr  TBNSI. 


Singvlar. 


Plural. 


2.  Be,  or  be  thou. 

3.  Be  be,  or  let  him  be. 


2.  Be,  or  be  ye  or  you. 
5.  Be  they,  or  let  them  b9. 


FDTCBB  TBKSE. 

2.  Thou  shalt  be.  2.  You  shall  be. 

Infinitive  Mood. 


URBSSNT  TSNSE. 

To  be. 


PEBFSOT  TBNaB. 

To  have  Itoen. 


Participles. 

PRKSINT,        PA8T,        PERFECT, 

Being.  Been.  Having  been. 


rVTTJM, 

About  to  be. 


166. — 1.  The  Indicative  and  Potential  used  Subjono- 
tively.  All  the  tenscH  of  the  Indicativo,  uiul  also  of  the 
potential  mood,  aro  used  subjunctively,  by  iilacing  the  con- 
jnnctipn  before  them,  thus :  Present— -^It  I  am,' « If  thou  art,' 

*  If  hie  is,' &c.    Prw«if-/>c5^ec/-— *  If  I  have  beeu,' Ac.    Pant-' 

2.  Beonllar  Patnre.  The  verb  to  be,  followed  by  an  infini. 
tive,  forms  a  particular  future  tense,  which  often  expresses 
duty,  necemty,  ox  purpose ;  as,  <  Government  t>  to  be  supported.' 
» We  are  to  pay  our  debts.' 

d.  PrograwiTe  and  Biophiatio  Foraui.  This  verb  has  no 
( progressive  form.'  The  <  emphatic  form '  is  used  only  In  the 
imperative ;  as,  *  Do  thou  be ' — '  Do  you  be.' 

4.  Anomaloua  uaafe.  '  Were '  is  sometimes  used  for  *  vmld 
be,*  tknd  *  hftd  been*  for  ^  would  have  been  ;*  Ba, 

'  This  were  excellent  advice.' — Cowley. 

•  It  «w«  a  folly.'— 3itfn«y. 

'  My  foKtoae.Aaitf'iMn  his,'  [for  would  have  betn\.^-^Df!jf4in, 

*  IIHtvaro  done,  vhen  ^s  ^oae,  tiion  Hvme  [would  be]  woU 

It  were  donrtPialUjr.W/Si^. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 


RULES  FOR  THE  VERB. 

XI.  A  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  nomi- 
native in  person  and  number  ;  as,  I  read. 
Thou  readest.    Ho  reads,  &c. 

XII.  A  transitive  verb,  in  the  active 
voice,  is  followed  by  an  objective  case ;  as. 
We  love  him.    He  loves  us, 

XIII.  The  predicate  substantive,  after  a 
verb,  is  put  in  the  same  case,  as  the  subject 
before  it ;  as,  It  is  he.  She  walks  a  qiieen. 
I  took  it  to  be  him,  &c. 


ORDER  OF  PARSING  THE  VERB. 


m\\\ 

Mi 


ill 


Tran. 
Intran. 


}'^  Reg.       )  .^ 


Voice 
Mood 
Parts.  Tcnso 
PerBon 
Number 


.1 


Concord 


u  according 
^'   to  RuiB, 


Example. — They  have  been. 

Relation.  EQnnolog7  and  Syntax. 


navt. 
They  have  been. 


Bave.    An  auxiliary  of  time,  (perfect). 
Havii  been.    Intrans.  Irreg.,  Ajrn,  was,  been, 
Ind.  Perf.  3  PIu.  agreeing  with  subject  they. 
Role  ZI. 

EXERCISE. 
Parse  tlie  verbs  in  the  following  exercise : 

Am;  is;  art;  I  was;  we  were;  they  are;  vou  have 
been ;  I  have ;  she  had  been ;  he  was ;  we  will  oe  ;^  they 
shall  be;  we  had  been;  hast  been;  hadstbeen;  wast;  they 
did ;  let  him  be ;  he  can  be ;  we  may  be ;  thiry  may  have 
been ;  ho  might  be ;  you  might  have  been ;  if  I  do ;  you 
must  be ;  they  should  have  been ;  if  I  be ;  thou  wert ; 
though  he  were ;  if  I  had  been;  though  I  wei'e;  if  we 
could  have  been ;  they  might  be ;  he  does  work. 

Be ;  to  be ;  do  thou  be ;  be  ye ;  to  have  been ;  being : 
been;  having  been;  be  thou ;  he  had  had. 


VERB.  01 

CONJUGATION  OP  THE  REGULAR  VERB 
^       TO  LOVE. 

167.  The  regular  transitive  verb  *  To  love ' 
is  inflected  through  all  its  moods  and  tenses 
as  follows : — 


»■ 


ACTIVE  VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 


Prewit,  Love.            Past,  Loved. 

Past  yarticipUf  Love 

Indicative  Mood. 

PRBSBNT  TBNBB.* 

Singular, 

PluriU. 

1.  I  love. 

2.  Thou  lovest. 

3.  He  loves  (or  loveth). 

1.  We  love. 

2.  You  love. 

3.  They  love. 

PRB8BNT-PEBFK0T  9SN8EI. 

Sign,  Iiave. 

1.  I  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast  loved. 

3.  He  has  loved. 

1.  We  have  lored. 

2.  You  have  loved. 

3.  They  have  loved. 

PAST  TSRSt. 

1.  I  loved. 

2.  Thou  lovcdst. 
o.  Ho  loved. 

1.  We  loved. 

2.  You  loved. 

3.  They  loved. 

"EHPHATIO  FORMS. 

PBBBBRT  TENSX. 

,1 

.1 

,'                    1.  I  do  love. 

2.  Thou  dost  love. 
f                    8.  He  doc«  love  (or  doth  love). 

1.  Wedolove^ 

2.  Yottdolove^ 
S.  They  do  lovv^. 

PAST  T£XBi:. 

1.  I  did  love. 

2.  Thou  didst  love. 

3.  HedidlOTo. 

1.  We  did  lore. 

2.  Toa  did  love. 
S.  ni^  did  love. 

n 


BTTMOLOOT. 

PAST-PinraCT  TSHSV. 

8igii,  had. 


1.  I  had  loved. 

2.  l!h(Mi  hadst  loved. 

3.  JRe  JU^  loved. 


1.  We  hod  loved. 

2.  You  liad  loved. 

3.  They  liad  loved. 


nrmu:  tbitss. 


1.  I  shall  love. 
3.  Thoa  wilt  love. 
3.  He  will  love. 


Signs,  thaUf  wi^/.— -Inflect  with  each. 

1.  We  shall  love. 

2.  You  will  love. 

3.  They  wir  love. 


FUTDBB-PBRFBCT  TENSE. 

Signs,  ihall  have,  will  have. — Inflect  with  each. 


1.  I  shall  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  loved. 

3.  He  will  have  loved. 


1.  We  shall  have  loved. 

2.  You  will  have  loved. 

3.  They  will  have  loved 


Potential  Mood. 

PBESBNT  TKNSB. 

Signs.'fnay,  can,  mtM&--rinflect  with  each. 

Sipgid^r.  Plural. 

1.  I  ma^  lov«'  1.  We  may  love. 


2.  3!hoa  mayeat  love. 

3.  He  may  love. 


2.  Ymi  may  love. 
,3.  They  may  love. 


PSZBBKT'PnurXOT  TIKSB. 

Signs,  may  Aao«,  con  have,*  must  Aaiw.— Inflect  with  cacu, 


1.  I  may  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  mayest  have  loved. 

3.  He  may  have  loved. 


1.  We  may  have  loved. 

2.  You  may  have  loved. 

3.  They  may  have  loved. 


PAST  TmrsK. 
Signs,  nUghi,  wuld,  would,  «Aoii2(f.— Inflect  with  each. 


1.  I  might  love. 

3.  Thou  might^st  love. 

8.  Hemighlldve. 


1.  We  might  love. 
3.  You  might  love. 
3.  Theym|g]|itlov«. 


•  CiM  JkMM  ti  aei  wed  itt  ifflrawttf*  NatMMMt. 


TBRB. 
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Signs,  might  have,  eould  have,  wotdd  have,  should  Aave.— Inflest 

with  each. 

1.  I  might  have  loved.  l.  Wo  might  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightest  have  loved.  2.  You  might  have  loved. 

3.  He  might  have  loved.  3.  They  might  have  loved. 

Bnbjimotlve  Mood, 

PBBUMT  TINSl. 

Singular,  Plural. 


1.  If  I  love. 

2.  Ifthonlo^e. 

3.  If  he  love. 


1.  '      a  love. 
2         )u  love. 
3.  11     eylovo. 


Imperative  Mood. 

PBISBNT  TIMSK. 


Singular. 

2.  Love  or  lovo  thou. 

3.  Let  him  love. 


Plural. 

2.  Love  or  love  yoQ. 

3.  Let  them  love. 


lUHTRB  TBKSB. 

2.  Thou  fihalt  love.  2.  Yon  shall  love. 

Enipliatio  Form. 

2.  Do  thou  love.  2.  Do  you  love. 


Infinitive  Mood 

"^     J    W—      .«'.<.. 

nttsuiT, 

PBBFBOT, 

To  love. 

,. 

Tohavelot^, 

ParUolpleii^ 

PBmXT. 

PAST. 

P1E»X0T. 

Loving. 

Loved 

Having  lorecL 

fUTUU. 

) 

f 

Ahbntlolbte; 
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ETYMOLOOT. 


ANALYSIS. 

168.  When  the  verb  is  intraositive  or  in 
the  Passive  voice,  the  complement  is  in  the 
nominative  case ;  as,  On  the  death  of  Hrrold, 
William  became  king»  After  a  long  trial 
his  invention  was  pronounced  the  better  of 
the  two. 

169.  The  obiect  may  be  enlarged  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  subject ;  as,  He  possess- 
ed the  first  great  quality  for  dispatching 
business  (the  *  real,*  not  the  *  affected  dis- 
patch '  of  Lord  Bacon),  the  ptwer  of  steadily 
fixing  his  attention  upon  the  matter  before 
him. — Brougham, 

EXERCISE. 

I.  Form  sentences  having  the  coniplemont  of  the  verb  in 
the  nominativo  case. 

A.  In  the  following  sentences  enlarge  the  objects:       ^ 

Henry  took prisoners.    A  strangerfilled throne. 

A  willing  mind  makes progress. 

grapes.     The  arrow  struck  the  bough- 


"We  cnjoyed- 


out  the  contents- 
away  a  portion- 
and . 


Ho  tamed 
The  action  of  the  waves  had  worn 
Night  equalizes  the  condition 

SENTENCES. 


[We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  Simple  Sentences 
which  express  but  a  simple  thought,  there  ^io  two  other  kinds 
to  be  considered,  the  Compound  and  the  Complex.] 

170.  A  Compound  Sentence  expresses 
iwo  or  more  independent  thoughts;  as,  The 
sun  descends  J  and  the  fnoiintains  are  shaded. 

Bow  analyzed.  This  example  may  be  analyzed  by  calling 
it  a  Compound  Sentence,  containing  two  independent,  or 
principal  sentences  united  by  the  conjunction  '  and.* — ^A  sen- 
tence of  this  kind  may  be  compared  to  a  chain  of  sentences. 


VERB. 
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3  or  m 
in  the 
[prold, 
5  trial 
Uer  of 


iti  the 
ossess- 
.tehing 
3d  dis- 
teadily 
before 


171.  These  principal  sentences,  whether 
simple  or  parts  of  compound  sentences,  are 
in  their  use  either 


0  verb  in 


—throne. 

yed 

turned 
lad  worn 
tion 


lentences 
her  kinds 
] 

)resses 
s,  The 
haded, 

)y  calling; 
ident,  or 
' — A  sen- 
atenceq. 


I.   DICLARATIVE. 
n.  D7TBRaoaATIVB. 


lU.   nfPlRATIVB. 
IV.  IXOLAUATORY. 


DEFINITIONS. 

172.  A  DECLARATIVE   SENTENCE  has   the 

form  of  an  assertion ;  as.  Procrastination  is 
the  thief  of  time.  \ 

173.  An  INTERROGATIVE  SENTENCE  haS 

the  form  of  a  question ;  as,  Who  did  it  ? 

174.  An  IMPERATIVE  SENTENCE  has  the 
form  of  a  command,  exhortation,  or  entreaty; 
as.  Love  the  brotherhood. 

175.  An  EXCLAMATORY  SENTENCE  has  the 
form  of  an  exclamation ;  as.  How  beautiful 
is  the  snow ! 

1.  Intecrogatlve  Sentences.    These  ore  of  two  kinds,— 

L  Direct,  which  require  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  answer ; 
XL  LoicUreot,  which  require  a  ipeeific  answer. 

2.  OptmtUre  Sentenoe.  This  kind  of  sentence,  expressing 
a  'wish'  may  be  added  to  the  others;  as.  May  you  be  happy. 
It  may,  however,  be  differently  analyzed  by  supplying  the 
ellipsis ;  thus :  I  wish— that  yon  may  be  happy ;  the  latter 
being  a '  noun  sentence.' 

irBQATIVB  AND  INTBRROOATIVB  FORMS. 

176. — 1.  The  verb  is  made  to  deny,  by  placing  the  word 
'not'  after  the  iimple  form  ;  as,  Thou  lovest  no<;  and  between 
the  auxiliary  and  the  verb  in  the  compound  form ;  as,  I  do 
not  love.  When  two  auxiliaries  are  used,  it  is  placed  between 
then ;  as,  I  would  not  have  loved. 

2.  in  the  infinitive  and  in  the  participles,  the  negative  is 
put  first ;  at,  Not  to  love — Not  loving. 

3.  The  emphatic  form  is  most  frequently  used  with  the 
negative. 
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177. — 1.  The  verb  is  made  to  ask  a  question  by  placing  the 
nomi&ative,  or  subject  after  the  ample  form ;  as,  Lovest  thou  ? 
and  betweep  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb  in  the  confound 
forms ;  as,  ■  T  love  ?  When  there  are  two  auxiliaricys,  the 
nominal'  p.  ced  betweon  them;  as,  Shall  I  have  loved? 

2.  Th.  isbji  r  dve,  imperative,  infinitive,  and  participles^ 
can  I      hwi    <    %  interrogative  form. 


3 
ti^el> 


simple  form  of  the  verb  is  seldom  used  interroga- 
The  emphatic  form  is  most  frequently  thus  used. 

4.  Interrogative  sentences  are  made  negative  by  placing 
the  negative  either  before  or  after  the  nominative ;  as,  Do  not 
I  love  ?  or,  Do  I  not  love? 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISE. 

1.  Change  the  following  verba  from  the  Simple  into  the 
Progressive  Form : — 

He  writes.  They  read.  Thou  teaohest-  We  have 
learned.  He  had  written.  They  go.  You  will  build. 
I  ran.  John  has  done  it.  We  taught.  He  stands.  He 
stood.  They  will  stand.  They  may  read.  We  can  sew. 
You  should  study.    We  might  have  read. 

2.  Change  the  following,  from  the  Progressive  into  the 
Simple  form : — 

We  are  writing.  They  were  singing.  They  have  been 
riding.  We  might  be  walking.  I  may  have  been  sleeping. 
They  are  coming.  Thou  art  teaohing.  They  have  oeen 
eatbg.    He  has  been  moving.    We  have  been  defending. 

3.  When  it  can  be  done,  change  the  vi^rbs  above  given  into 
the  emphatic  form. 

4.  Parse  the  verbs  that  are  in  the  prpgiressive  form. 

6.  Change  the  exercises,  No.  2,  into  the  negative  form ;  thus ; 
We  are  writing — ^into  the  interrogative  form;  as.  Are  we 
writing  ?— -into  the  negative  interrogative  form ;  ai,  Are  we 
not  vrriting?  or,  Are  not  we  writing  ? 

PASSIVE  VOICE. 

178.  The  Passive  yqige  is  mfleoted  by 
addhig  the  past  participle  passive  to  the  verb 
'  to  be,*  as  an  auxiliary,  through  all  its  moods 
and  tenses. 


1.  I  ha^ 

2.  ThpJ 

3.  He 


1.  I  wt 

2.  Thol 

3.  He 


TSIIB* 
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1.  Tbe  same  thing  expiMMd  fay  both  voices.  The 
passive  voice,  iu  the  finite  moods,  properly  afiSrms  of  the  sub- 
ject the  receiving  of  the  act  periormed  by  the  actor ;  and  in 
all  tenseis,  ejcpept  the  present,  expresses  passively  precisely 
the  santc  tj^i^jt  that  is  expressed  by  iho  same  ten^o  in  the 
active  yoice :  U^iw, '  Ca^Sftr  conquered  QwlI,*  and  '  Gaul  wascon^ 
guered  by  Cffisar,*  express  the  same  thing. 

2.  Meaning  of  present  dlfferaE^i.  in  different  verbs.  The 
present  passive  has  a  sometrliat  different  meaning  in  different 
verbs.  In  some,  it  represents  the  act  as  now  in  progress — in 
oUiers,  as  pov  completed.  In  the/onn«r,  it  expresses  passively 
the  present  conthiuanoe  of  the  action,  jneit  as  the  present 
active  does.  Thus,  <  James  ioves  Robert,'  and  <  Robert  is  loved 
by  James,'  express  precisely  the  same  thing.  In  the  latter, 
the  present  passive  expresses  not  the  continuance,  but  the 
result  of  the  act  now  finished,  as  a  predicate  of  the  subject; 
as, '  The  honso  is^7<.'  The  actof  building  is  here  represented, 
not  as  continuing,  but  completed,  and  the  result  of  the  act  ex- 
preffediby '  huHC  is  predicated  of  <  house.' 

3.  Qifler^oa  in  Ideas  expressed.  In  all  such  verbe,  the 
idea  expressed  by  the  present  passive  difTers  from  that  ex- 
pressed by  the  present  active;  the  latter  expressing  a 
continuing,  the  former  a  completed  act. 

OONJUQATION  OP  THE  PASSIVE  VERB 

TOBBLOVBO. 

vsnrczPAL  Pi^iTS. 
Pretentf  Am  loved.    PaU,  Was  loved.    PcH  partieifie^  Loved. 


Xndloatlva  Mood. 

PBISBHT  TSmiB. 

Singular, 

Plwal, 

I.  I  am  loved. 

1.  We  are  loved. 

2.  Then  fMTt  loved. 

2.  You  are  loved. 

3.  ]][« is  loved. 

3.  They  are  loved. 

JPIlB8UnyP|n»JK)T  TBSBB. 

Sign,  have. 

1.  I  have  been  lo^d. 

1.  We  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  Iiast  l)een  loved.         2.  You  have  been  loved. 

3.  He  has  been  lovnd. 

3.  They  have  been  loved. 

1>ABTTB1IBB. 

1.  I  was  loved. 

1 .  We  were  loved. 

2.  Thou  wast  lovod. 

2.  You  were  loved. 

3.  He  was  loved. 

3.  They  wore  loved. 
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Sign,  hxd. 


1.  I  had  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  hadfit  been  loved. 

3.  He  bod  been  loved. 


1.  t7e  had  been  loved. 

2.  Yon  had  been  loved. 

3.  They  had  been  loved. 


VUTUSS  TBK8B. 

Signs,  thcdlf  mll^— Inflect  vrith.  each. 


1.  I  shall  be  loved. 

2.  Thou  wilt  be  loved. 

3.  He  will  be  loved. 


1.  We  shall  be  loved. 

2.  Tou  will  be  loved. 

3.  They  will  be  loved. 


VT7ICS£*PSBraOT  TBVBB. 

Signs,  ehall  have,  mil  have. — Inflect  with  each. 

1.  I  shall  have  been  loved.       1.  We  shall  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been  loved.  2.  You  will  have  been  loved. 

3.  He  will  have  been  loved.     3.  They  will  have  been  lovedb 

Potential  Mood. 

VBMWtT  TS5BB. 

Signs,  moy,  can,  fflt<«r.— Inflect  with  each. 

Sin^lar.  Plural. 

1.  I  may  be  loved.  1.  We  may  be  loved. 


2.  Thou  mayest  be  loved. 

3.  He  may  be  loved. 


2.  You  may  be  loved. 

3.  They  may  be  loved. 


PBBsnrivFnvBCT  tbrbb. 
Signs,  may  have,  can  have,*  mutt  Aave.— Inflect  with  each. 

1.  I  may  have  been  loved.        1.  We  may  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  mayest  hav.)  been        2.  You  may  have  been  loved. 

[loved. 

3.  He  may  have  been  loved.     3.  They  may  have  been  loved. 

PAST  TBKBB. 

Signs,  mtght,  cnUd,  vfould,  «AouZi.— Inflect  with  each. 


1.  I  might  bo  loved. 

2.  Thou  migbtost  bo  loved. 

3.  Ho  might  bo  loved. 


1 .  We  might  be  loved. 

2.  You  might  be  loved. 

3.  They  might  be  loved. 


*  Con  have  ia  aot  uiml  iu  tfj^nwtivc  Bunteuoes. 


VERB. 
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re  been  loved, 
re  been  loved, 
ire  been  loyedb 


:t  witU  each. 

9  been  loved, 
e  been  loved. 

vc  been  loved 


PA8I<naVECT  XBHSB. 

Signs,  might  have,  eotdd  have,  wovld  have,  should  Aave.— Inflect 

with  each. 

1.  I  might  have  been  loved.     1.  We  might  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightest  have  been    2.  You  might  have  been  loved. 

[loved. 

3.  He  might  have  been  loved.  3.  They  might  have  been  loverl. 


Singular. 

1.  If  1 1  be  loved. 
H,  Ifthon  be  loved. 
3.  If  he  be  loved. 


Sabjimotlvo  Mood. 

TKUBBSt  TXRSB. 

Plural. 
1.  If  we  be  loved. 


2.  Ifyou  be  loved. 

3.  Ifthey  be  loved. 


PAnnnnn. 

1.  If  I  were  loved.  1.  If  we  were  loved. 

2.  If  thou  wert  or  wore  loved.2.  If  yon  were  loved. 

3.  If  he  were  loved.  3.  If  they  were  loved* 


Singvlar. 
2.  Be  thon  loved. 
8.  Let  him  be  loved. 


ZmporatiTe  Mood. 
PBsnirT  TnsB. 

,  Plural.  s 

2.  Be  ye,  or  you  loved. 


3.  Let  them  be  loved. 


2.  Thon  shalt  be  loved.  2,  To  or  you  shall  bo  l(7ved. 

*  ♦       -  ' ' 

Inflinltiva  Mood. 


VJUMUtFT. 

pnncT. 

To  be  loved. 

To  havo  been  loved. 

FartldplM. 

PBisnrr. 

PAST. 

'•' ' !  *JU»KCT. 

Being  loved. 

Loved. 

PVTUBB. 

Having  been  lovod. 

About  to  be  loved. 

tThe  oonjunotions,  </,  il»mgh.  Utt,  unU»$,  ko.,  do  not  form  pMrtot  the 
■ubJunotiTe  inoud,  bat  uno  plaoea  iMfon  It  to  taqprtm  a  condition  or  oontln- 
gvnoy,.  The  pupil  may  go  over  the  Indlcttlve,  aa  a  mbJimotiTO,  with  one 
<or  other  of  thoeo  oonjunonona  pre&xed. 
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EXEBCISE  ON  THE  PASSIVE  VOICE,  AND  ANALYSIS. 

1.  In  tbe  following  exercises  tell  the  moods  to  which  the 
different  verbs  belong,  ard  why, 

2.  Tell  the  tenses,  giving  reasons,  so  as  to  shew  clearly  the 
fotoe  of  the  auxiliaries. 

Thejr  are  loyed ;  thou  art  loved ;  thou  hast  been  loyed ; 
he  was  struck;  I  shall  be  hated ;  he  is  commanded ;  they 
have  been  aught ;  to  be  chosen ;  it  has  been  fought ;  thou 
shalt  be  taught ;  let  them  be  heard ;  the  lesson  is  read , 
the  bell  was  rung ;  it  might  have  been  learned ;  he  may  be 
struck ;  if  I  be  struck;  to  have  been  found;  having  been 
loved;  moved;  be  ye  bereaved;  if  thou  wast  lo'rad;  if 
thou  wert  struck;  thou  canst  be  taught;  thou  wilt^ 
loved. 

3.  In  the  following  examples,  change  the  construction  of 
the  verb  from  the  Passive  Ui  the  Active  Voice. 

The  gnuh  mUf<t  bo  sowta,  else  no  crop  need  be  looked 
Hdt.  Abel's  sacrifice  was  accepted  by  Uod«  iDhe  iiinio- 
cenoe  of  the  accused  was  established  by  the  evidence.  Salt 
is  procured  from  mines.  The  Bobin's  nest  is  constructed 
of  moss  and  dried  leaves.  A  man'sl  mind  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  tillage  of  the  ground.  The  pupil  was 
severely  punished  by  the  master.  The  camel  is  wondcr- 
ftilly  adapted  by  its  structure  for  travelling  in  the  deserts. 

4.  Parse  the  <  nouns '  and  the  <  verbs '  in  the  last  exercise. 

5:.-In  the  8amc  exercise  divide  each  sentence  into  Logical 
Subject  and  Logical  Predicate. 

6.  Shew  how  the  'simple'  subject  in  each  sentence  is 
completed. 

7.  Classify  the  following  sentences,  giving  your  reasons : 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  partmg  day.  The  busy 
bee  makes  honey  all  the  day.  Gome  here,  John.  The 
boding  owl  fwi^eams  from  the  ruined  i  wer.  The  Welsh 
foux4  a  lead^.  Has  the  train  nrriveu  ?  Whtit  a  lovely 
day  it  is  I  Kight  came  slowly  on.  May  yoa  succeed  in 
TOUT  undertaking.  "WlM  o'clock  is  it?  The  evening 
breese  gently  sighecl.  Wlibibklyoti  so  ?  How  did  jon 
nooeed  at  tout  ezaknlnidoii  T  litev  gnw  in  besaty  niclo 
)iffmk.    RivgtiielMU.    8«rile,MidbtitoiiM. 

I.  Compote  six  ientences  of  «adi  kind. 


IRREGULAR  VERBS. 


tQI 


>  ANALYSIS, 
to  whicli  the 

ew  clearly  the 


9.  Complete  the  predicates  in  the  following  examples : 

The  l^naks and  the  ground .    The  boat 

and  they .    He  was  a ,  therefore  he  was  not 

hj .    Tress  are^ — —to  a  farm ,  and  at  the  same 

time  are . 

10.  Compose  four  compound  sentences  with  simple  snb- 
ject, 

11.  Compose  four  compound  sentences  with  compound  sub- 
ject. 

12.  Compose  four  sentences  with  compound  subject  taid 
compound  precUcate. 


tnstruction  of 


IRREaULAR  VERBS, 

179.  The  Irregulae  verbs,  or  those  of 
the  'Strong  Conjugation*  may  be  conveni- 
ently divided  into  three  classes : 

Z.  ThoM  with  one  form  Ir  the  Princ^al  Farts. 
n,  do  two  4^tiD0t  fonns     do  do 

nz.  do         three  dlstlnot  forma    do  do 


sentence  is 


ir  reasons : 


Preamt. 

Burst 

Oait 

Oort 

Oat 

Bit 

Hurt 

Let 

Put 

Rid 

Bet 

Shred 

Shut 

eut 

Spread 

Sweat 

Ihruit 


Pott. 

burst 

cast 

coat 

cut 

Ikit 

hurt 

let 

put 

cid 

set 

shred 

shut 

slit 

rplit 

spread 

sweat 

thrust 


PaH  ParHeifk, 

burst. 

cast. 

cost. 

cut. 

hit. 

hurt. 

let 

put. 

rid. 

tot 

shred. 

slmt 

dit. 

split 

spread. 

sweat 

thrust 
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Present. 

Abide 

Awake 

Beat 

Behold 

Bend 

Bereave 

Beseech 

Bind 

Bleed 

Bless 

Breed 

Bring 

BuUd 

Bum 

Buy 

Catch 

Oling 

Oome 

Creep 

Crow 

Curse 

Deal 

Dig 

Feed 

Feel 

Fight 

Find 

Flee 

Fling 

Get 

Grind 

Hang 

Hear 

Hold 

Keep 

Knit 

Lay 

Lead 

Leave 

Lend 

Load 

Lose 

Make 

l^eet 

Pay 
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XX. 

Past. 

Past  Participle. 

abode 

abode. 

awaked  or 

awoke 

awaked. 

beat 

beaten. 

beheld 

behelti. 

bent 

bent. 

bereft 

bereft. 

besought 

besought. 

bound 

bound 

bled 

bled. 

blessed  .^r 

blest 

blesbed. 

brod 

bred. 

brought 

brought. 

V-ilfc 

built. 

burned  or 

burnt 

burnt. 

bought 

bought 

eauf(ht 

cau^t 

clang 

clung. 

cume 

oome. 

crept 

crept. 

crew 

crowed. 

cursed  or 

cunt 

curst. 

dealt 

dealt. 

dug 

dug. 

fed 

fed. 

felt         « 

► 

felt 

fought 

fought 

found 

found. 

fled 

fled. 

flung 

flung. 

got 

got. 

ground 
hanged  or 

hung 

ground, 
hanged  Of*  hung. 

h««rd 

heara. 

held 

held. 

kept 

kept 

knitfjed  or  knit 

knitted  or  knit. 

laid 

hud. 

led 

led. 

left 

left. 

lent 

lent. 

loaded 

loaded  or  laden. 

lost 

lost. 

made 

made. 

met 

met 

paid 

paid. 

Pr 
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Pfteent. 


Past 


Bead 

read 

Bend 

rent 

Bun 

ran 

Saw 

sawed 

Say 

said 

Seek 

sought 

Sell 

sold 

Send 

sent 

Rhine 

shone 

Shoe 

shod 

Shoot 

shot 

Sit 

sat 

Sleep 

slept 
slid 

SUde 

Sling 

slung 

Speed 

sped 

Spend 

spent 

SpiU 

spilt 

Stand 

stood 

Stick 

stuck 

Sting 

stung 
struck 

Strike 

String 

strung 

Swing 

swung 

Teach 

taught 

Tell 

told 

Think 

thought 

Weep 

wept 

Win 

won 

Wind 

wound 

Wrin^ 

wrung 

XXX. 

Arise 

arose 

Bear,  toearry 

bore  or  bare 

Bear,  to  briKg  forth  bore  or  bore 

Begin 
Bid 

began 
bid  or  bade 

Bite 

bit 

Blow 

blew 

Break 

broke 

Ohida 

chid 

Cho  ae 

chose 

Olebfe 

deft  or  clove 

Clothe 

clothed 

Dare,  to  venture 

durst 

Past  Participle. 

read. 

rent. 

run. 

sawed  or  sawn 

said. 

sought. 

sold. 

sent. 

shone 

shod. 

shot. 

sat. 

slept. 

slid. 

slung. 

sped. 

spent. 

spilt. 

stood. 

stuck. 

stung. 

struck  or  striokeu. 

strung. 

Bwung. 

taught. 

tol£ 

thought. 

wept. 

won. 

wound. 

wrung.       ' 


onsen. 

borne. 

bom. 

begun. 

bidden. 

bitten  or  bit. 

blown. 

broken. 

chidden. 

chosen. 

cleft  or  cloven. 

clad  or  clo^Jied. 

dared. 
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Present. 

Do 

Draw 

Dress 

Dtink 

Drive 

Ea^. 

FaU 

Fly 

Forsake 

Free2se 

Give 

Grave 

Grow 

Hew 

Hide 

Know 

Load 

Lie 

Mow 

Kide 

-Ring 

Bise 

Bive 

See 

Sew 

Shake 

>Shave 

Shear 

Show 

Shrink 

Sing 

Sbk 

r»lay 

IJIink 

^Smite 

'«3ow 

Speak 

Spin 

& 

Stink 
Stride 


BTYllOLpaT. 

Part. 

Pad  ParUohh, 

did 

done. 

drew 

drawn. 

dressed 

drest. 

drank 

drank. 

drove 

driven. 

ate 

eaten. 

feU 

Men. 

flew 

flown. 

forsook 

forsaken. 

froze 

frozen. 

gave 

given. 

graved 

graven. 

grew 

grown, 
hewn. 

hewed 

hid 

hidden. 

knew 

known. 

loaddd 

loaded  or  ]a4en. 

i»y 

lain. 

mowed 

mown. 

rode 

ridden. 

rang 

rung. 

rose 

risen. 

rived 

riven. 

saw 

seen. 

sewed 

sewn. 

shook 

shaken. 

shaved 

shaven. 

sheared 

shorn  or  sheared, 

showed 

diown. 

shrank 

shrank. 

sang 
sank 

sung, 
sunk. 

sIqw 

slain. 

slank 

shink. 

smote 

smitten. 

80W<4 

sown,' or  aewod. 

spoke 

spolera. 

span 

span. 

spat 

■^t. 

ssr 

sprung. 
slo^An. 

atank 

stunk. 

■farode 

striddeft. 

itrivenu 


9r  ilrow      itNtrtd  prfkKOirad  itrown,  ajtafirttd 


ili. 
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t  Pariiowh. 

one. 

rawn. 

rest. 

rank. 

riren. 

kten. 

lien. 

>ini. 

raaken. 

ozen. 

ven. 

oven. 

own. 

swn. 

dden. 

lown. 

aded  or  ]a4en. 

in. 

own. 

Iden. 

ng. 

en. 

en. 

)n. 

nm. 

&ken. 

iven. 

>morsb<nnd. 

>wn. 

Twak, 

ng. 

ik. 

b. 

nk. 

itten. 

rn/ or  iowod. 


in. 


ang. 

'ail 

ok. 

ddm. 

fen. 


Swtar 

Smm 

Take 

Tear 

T?hrive 

Throw 

Tread 

YTax 

Wear 

■Weave 

Write 


Pas' 

swore 

swelled 

swam 

took 

tore 

throve 

threw 

tro<I 

waxed 

wore 

wove 

wrote 


Ptut  Participle. 

sworn. 

swollen  or  swoln. 

swum. 

taken. 

torn. 

thriven. 

thrown. 

trodden. 

waxen. 

worn. 

woVen. 

written. 


How  Infleoted.  Verbs  of  this  conjugfittftn  are  inflected 
.|a  tbo  same  manner  as  those  belonging  to  the  Regular,  or 
.Wfed^  con;|ilgation. 

ANALYSIS. 
Dkeot  and  nidireot  Ot|Jie6e. 

180.  Matiy  transitive  verbs  require,  be- 
sides their  d^f^f  object,  a  secondary  or  in- 
direct  oh^ecU  to  complete  their  sense. 

181.  This  *  indirect  object '  maybe  (1)  a 
noun  alone;  (2)  a  noun  with  a  preposition 
(*  for  *  or  *  to '),  or  the  particle  *  as ;'  (3)  an 
adjective  or  participle :  (A)  an  infinitive. 

BxftmpleM  of  mdirebt  Oi^jecttB. 

1  k  2.  The  people  made  Cromwell  Protector,  and  he  named 
his  son  04  hi*  heir. 

2.  The  people  counted  him /or  a  |)r(>pA«^ 
It  sbUl  ^ihd  hiim  0po»4er. 

8.  Thejatyfovmd  Aim^//y. 

I  feel  myaelt  impelled  to  (Am  eouree. 

4.  The  judge  ordered  the  culprit  to  beputUthed. 

182.  This  indirect  object  is  generally  fottnd 
al(tor  verbs  signifying  *  to  make/  '  to  tell/ 
«0w;  88^  I gftve Am;^ tt book.  Tou told  mea 
falMliiood. 
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DiBetent  kinds  of  indirect  objeott.    (1)  As  the  Terb 

*  to  make '  is  tho  type  of  the  whole  class  of  verbs  which 
udmit  of  this  construction,  this  object  is  called  the  factitive 
object.  (2)  When  it  takes  the  preposition  'of  before  it,  it  is 
called  tho  genitive  object.  (3)  And  when  it  takes  the  prepo- 
sition <  to'  it  is  called  the  dative  object.  If  the  preposition 
is  expressed  the  Indirect  object  stands  last,  otherwise  it 
immediately  follows  the  verb ;  as,  <  I  gave  him  a  book,'  bat 

*  I  gave  a  book  to  him.'    (See  Rule  VZII.) 

EXERCISE. 

1.  In  the  following  examples  select  the  <  direct*  *u4  ii^^ 
<  indirect 'objects. 

2.  Specify  the  kind  of  <  indirect'  object. 

Give  truth  the  same  aims  which  you  givefSfclseboody  aad 
the  former  if  ill  soon  prevail.  They  denied  him  the  privi- 
lege. His  father  gave  him  a  book.  The  poet  told  them 
a  story.  I  call  a  miser  a  poor  man.  We  took  him  for  a 
dbilosopher.  The  judge  condemned  him  to  be  hanged. 
We  heard  the  thunder  roll.  She  made  him  her  heir.  I 
believe  him  to  be  innocent.  He  taught  her  geography. 
Heat  changes  water  into  steam.  He  sang  us  many  a  good 
song  to-night.  They  esteemed  James  as  the  best  of  all 
their  companions.  Give  me  that  beautiful  flower.  Can- 
ute commanded  the  waves  to  retire.  He  taught  his  flock 
the  love  and  fear  of  God.  They  appointed  him  Governor 
of  the  Castle.  Pour  me  out  a  glass  of  water.  We  showed 
the  stranger  all  the  rooms  of  our  dwelling.  Begard  m^e 
ever  as  your  friend.  Burke  accused  Hastings  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  I  have  ^ven  him  every  indul- 
gence. 

A  COMPLEX  SENTENCE. 

183.  A  OOHFLEX  SENTENCE  is  made  up  of 
one  principal  sentence  and  one  or  more  sub- 
ordinate sentences;  as.  Some  dream  that 
they  can  silence,  when  they  will,  the  storm 
of  passion. 

1.  Bow  Analysed.  This  may  be  analysed  by  calling  it  a 
'complex  sentence,'  contunihg  one  'principiU'  and  two 
'subordinate'  sentences.  A  sentence  of  this  kind  may  bo 
compared  to  a  oliittor  of  sentences. 
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(1)  Ab  the  verb 
I  of  verbs  which 
led  the  factitive 
of  before  it,  it  is 
t  takes  the  prepo- 
f  the  preposition 
a8t,  otherwise  it 
him  a  book,'  bat 


direct*  Autf  the 


2.  Prinofpal  and  Snbordinate,  how  dlatingnished.  (i) 
The  principal  sentence  contains  the  main  subject  and  pre- 
dicate ;  thus  announcing  the  chief  fact  to  be  stated,  and 
making  complete  sense  in  itself.  (2)  The  subordbiate  sen- 
tence, on  tho  other  hand,  does  not  make  complete  seuso 
unless  taken  in  connexion  with  some  other  sentence  to  which 
it  forms  a  complement. 

184.  Subordinate  sentences  are  of  three 
kinds : 

I.   THE  NOUN  SERTENCS. 

a,  THE  ADJECTIVE  SENTENCE. 

in.  THE  ADVEUBXAIi  BBNTBNCI. 


e&lseluHM],  a&d 
I  lum  the  pri?i- 
poet  told  them 
took  him  for  a 
to  be  haoged. 
im  her  heip.  I 
her  geography. 

U9  many  a  good 
the  best  of  all 
1  flower.  Oan- 
au^ht  his  flock 
I  bim  Governor 
p.  We  showed 
•>  Begard  me 
stings  of  high 
m  every  indul- 


nade  up  of 

more  sub- 

[ream  that 

the  storm 


by  calling  it  a 
pal'  and  two 
kind  maf  J^o 


DEFINITIONS. 

185  The  Noun  Sentence  is  one  that  oc- 
cupies the  place  and  follows  the  construction 
of  a  noun. 

186.  The  Adjective  Sentence  is  one  that 
occupies  the  place  and  follows  the  construe* 
tion  of  an  adjective. 

187.  The  Adverbial  Sentence  is  one 
that  takes  the  place  and  follows  the  con- 
struction of  an  adverb. 

EXEBCISE. 
AnalyssO)  as  saggosted,  the  following  complex  sentences : 

Little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  live  to  see  such  a  dis^ 
aster  fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men.  I  thought 
that  ten  thousand  swords  must  nave  leaped  from  their 
scabbitrds  to  avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her  with 
insult.  Rain  fertilizes  those  fields  which  spread  their 
bounty  to  God's  creatures.  Many  learned  men  write  so 
badly  that  they  cannot  be  understood.  Lazy  people  always 
do  as  little  as  they  can.  A  ehort-haud  writer  must  write 
as  quickly  as  an  orator  speaks.  It  may  easily  be  shewn 
that  tho  earth  is  round.  Socrates  p^c^ed  that  virtue  is  its 
owuxcwaid. 
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'  To  in0  the  udoiiq^  flower  that  blows  can  gLve 
Tbovghts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tefurs.'  • 

*  Oar  doubts  are  traitors 

And  make  us  lose  the  food  we  oft  miight  vrin/ 

'  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue.' 

*  I  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain.' 

'  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream ! 
For  the  soul  ia  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem.' 

CQNIUOATION  or  CZJUTAIN  yi^WSiB  TliAT  ARB 
FRBQmiNTLT  M^SAPPLZ^D. 

Iktramsitivi.  TBANBiinra. 

Prusent,  Past,  Pott  Pc^rtieipfe,  Present,  P<t9t,    Pcui  Patftifiiflc. 

FMl  fell  men.  VMl  Veiled  feUed. 

Lie  lay  loin.  Lay  laid  laid. 

PJgo  rose  risen.  Baisc  raised  raised. 

Sit  8at  sat.  Set  set  set. 


PruetU  Tense, 

Hie,  IlA}*!  I  ait,  I  set. 

Thonliest,  Thoulayest,  Thousittest,  Thou  settest. 

Holies,  He  lays.  He  sits,  Besets. 

Ac.,  Me. 
Batt  Tenui 

Hay,  I  laid,  I  sat,  I  set. 

Then  layest,  Thoa  laidest,  Then  satest^  Thou  setest. 
He  lay.  He  laid*  Heaat>  flea^t. 

Ac.,  Ac. 

[The  other  y^t^Hi  may  be  ,oo9jug[ated  in  a  aimilar  manner,] 
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jbtwin/ 
vieTf, 


/Vw/  Poftieific. 

raiaed. 
set. 


I  set. 

ThoQ  settesC. 
He  sets. 


I  set. 
TliousetesC 


^r^ioannor.j 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  VERB. 

1.  Meaning.  Wl^at  is  a  verb  ?  Why  ig  it  so  called  ? 
What  is  its  essential  quality  ?    How  arc  verbs  divided,  &c. 

2.  Kind.  What  is  a  transitive  verb?  What  is  an  in- 
transitive verb  ?  How  are  they  distinguished  ?  May  a  verb 
be  both  transitive  and  intransitive?  When  may  transitive 
verbs  be  used  intransitively  ?  &c . 

3.  Form.  What  is  a  regular  verb  ?  By  what  other  name 
iq  it  called?  What  is  an  irregular  verb?  Suggest anothec 
name.  Into  what  three  classes  is  this  kind  of  verb  divided  ?  Acr 

4.  Defective  Verbs.  What  is  a  defective  verb  ?  Give  ex- 
ample. What  is  the  diflferenco  between '  ought '  and  *  must  ? '  &c. 

5.  Impersonal  and  anzlliary  yerbs.  What  is  an  imper- 
sonal verb  ?  What  is  a  proper  impersonal  ?  &c.  What  are 
aaxiliary  verbs  ?  Name  them.  Of  what  use  are  they  ?  How 
may  they  bo  divided  7    What  are  the  auxiliiuriea  of  voice  7  &c. 

6.  Inflections.  What  are  the  inflections  of  a  verb  7  De- 
fine each.  How  many  voices  have  transitive  verbs?  Dis- 
tinguish between  the  active  and  the  passive  voice.  How  is 
a  change  of  construction  effected  7  &c.  Explain  the  <  middle 
voice  7'    Define  reflexive  verbs,  &c. 

7.  Moods.  How  are  moods  divided  7  Define  each  and 
classify  the  different  moods.  Define  the  indicative  mood,  &c. 
Define  the  potential  mood.  How  is  it  formed  7  What  is  tho 
power  of  its  auxiliaries?  tec.  Define  the  subjunctive  ynood. 
Why  is  it  so  called  7  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the 
use  of  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive?  &c.  What  does 
the  imperative  mood  imply  7  Illustrate  the  use  of  other  per- 
sons than  the  second.  Why  is  the  infinitive  so  called  ?  How 
is  the  'infinitive  proper'  known?  &c. 

8.  TeiMe.  How  is  time  divided?  How  are  tenses 
divided  7  Name  the  '  simple '  tenses.  Name  the  '  compound' 
tenses.  What  does  the  present  express  ?  &c.,  &c.  How  many 
tenses  belong  to  each  of  the  moods  ?  Explain  the  future  im- 
perative, ftc,  Ac, 

9.  Person  and  Namber.  How  are  these  applied  to  a 
verb  7  Ac,  Ac. 

10.  Conjagatlon.  Explain  this  term.  What  forms  of  the 
verb  are  most  frequently  met  with?  Distinguish  between 
the  different  forms,  Ac. 

11.  The  auadllarles.  Give  the  Present  tense  of  each  of 
them.  Give  the  Past  tense.  Bhew  how  they  are  used  as 
auxiliaries,  either  '  simple '  or  *  compound,'  Ac,  Ac. 

12.  Syntax.  Give  the  Rules  for  the  verb  7  What  is  the 
order  of  parsing  7  Ac. 

13.  Passive  voice.  How  is  this  voice  formed?  Give 
examples,  Ac,  Ac, 
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ETYMOLOGY. 


I.  THE  NOUN  SENTENCE. 


188.  As  this  sentence  follows  the  con- 
struction of  a  noun,  it  occupies  the  position 
either  of  the  subject  or  the  object. 

Sxamples. 

Subject.  [That  an  historiaa  should  not  record  trifles] 
is  perfectly  true. 

The  fact  [that  we  are  ourselves  sinful]  ^  should  make  us 
ready  to  forgive. 

His  opinion  was  [that  I  should  succeed]. 

Objiot — Direct.  She  knew  [that  his  heart  was  dark- 
ened with  her  shadow]. 

!duty  requires  that  we  should  obey  the  laws  of  our 
counti^]. 

'  Indiire<a,  I  was  taught  in  my  youth  [that  to  know  how 
to  wait  is  one  secret  of  success]. 

I  am  very  anxious  [that  he  should  succeed]. 

1.  Introdttotory  Fartiole.  This  is  usually  the  conjunction 
'that,'  though  it  is  Bometimes  omitted;  thus,  <I  said  that  I 
woula  be  there ;'  or, '  I  said  I  would  be  there.'  After  negative 
Verbs  'but  that '  is  frequently  found. 

2.  '  How,'  'whan/ '  where,'  &c.  When  a  sentence  is  intro- 
duced by  these  connectives  and  stands  in  the  <  nominative '  or 
the  *  objective '  case,  it  is  a  'noun  aentence;'  as,  I  know  ?u>w 
it  thoutd  be  done.  I  told  him  where  he  might  find  one.  Do  you 
know  when  the  Parliament  meets  9    He  told  me  whom  he  aaw,  Slc. 

3.  Indireot  object  after  Verbs  denoting  authority. 

The  indirect  object  after  verbs  signifying  to  '  order,'  '  com- 
mand,' &c.f  may  be  resolved  into  a  *  noun  sentence ;'  as,  <  the 
Judge  ordered  the  culprit  to  be  punished,'  may  bo  thus  re- 
solved <  the  Judge  ordered  that  the  culprit  8?u>uld  be  punished. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  In  the  following  sentences  select  the  complements  of  the 
subject  and  the  predicate  of  each. 

The  whiteness  of  the  snow  dazzles  our  eyes.    Bees 

gther  honey  all  the  day.  The  bird  is  whetting  his  beak, 
iaves  have  their  time  to  fall.  Tho  brilliancy  of  the  lights 
half  blinds  me.  Hunting  and  dancing  occupied  almost  all 
his  time.  His  impatienpe  and  his  obstinacy  were  terrible. 
At  tlie  battle  of  roiotiers  John  exhibited  more  courage 


NOUN   SENTENCE. 


U^ 


the  con* 
\Q  position 


»d  trifles] 
)uld]nake  us 

u*t  was  dark- 
iaws  of  our 
to  know  how 


coujunction 
I  aaid  Mo<  I 
iter  negative 

2nco  is  intro- 
minative '  or 
I  know  how 
»*.    Do  you 
n  he  aaw,  4c. 

authority. 

•der,'  'com- 
e ;'  as, '  the 
ho  thug  re- 
puniahtd. 


ents  of  ilte 

res.  Bees 
:tis  beak, 
f^  the  lights 
almost  all 
0  terrible. 
3  courage 


ihAn  ability.  The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 
A  Bwarm  of  bees  hung  from  the  bough.  The  rich  can 
purchase  the  goood  things  of  this  world.  Tables  and 
ohjairs  are  made  of  wood. 

i2.  Divide  the  following  sentences  into  '  compound'  and 
<  complex/  selecting  those  that  are  '  noun  sentences.' 

|I  hope  we  shall  have  another  fine  day  to-morrow,  for  the 
clpuds  are  red  in  the  west.  The  books  are  become  dry, 
aod  the  ground  is  parched.  The  clergy  were  much  dis- 
pleased at  the  fashion,  and  it  is  said  that  one  clergymaa 
preached  a  sermon  against  it.  Through  faith  we  under- 
stand that  the  world  was  made  by  the  word  of  (Jod. 
It  was  so  cold  in  the  year  1830  that  Lake  Constance  was 
frozen.  You  forget  she  is  a  Gipsey  girl.  Dost  thou  re- 
member when  first  we  met  ?  He  never  told  me  that  he 
was  going  away. 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed ; 

And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 

This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used. — Shak. 

3.  lu  the  following  sentonces  select  the  'noun  sentences' 
and  tell  what  position  they  occupy. 

Whether  the  truth  will  ever  come  to  light  is  uncertain. 
His  excuse  was  that  ho  was  going  away.  AH  affirmed  that 
the  King  was  never  seen  to  smile  again.  When  letters 
first  came  into  use  is  uncertain.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  first  brought  from  the  East.  Edward  promised  that 
he  would  make  William  his  heir.  A  man  rushed  in  and 
announoed  that  the  temple  was  on  fire.  A  boy  emaciated 
with  hunger  came  down  on  a  promise  that  his  life  should 
be  spared. 

'  Let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  Kings : — 
How  some  have  been  deposed,  some  slain  in  war.' — Shak, 

Subjected  thus : 
How  can  you  say  to  mo — *  I  am  a  King.* — ShaJc. 

*  It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice 
If  it  bo  proved  against  an  alien, 
That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 
Ho  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
The  party  against  which  he  doth  contrive 
Shall  seize  ouo-half  his  goods.* — Shak. 
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1 16  ETYMOLOGY 

II.  THE  ADJECTIVE  SENTENCE. 

189.  As  this  sentence  occupies  the  place 
and  follows  the  construction  of  the  adjectiye, 
it  may  be  attached  to  any  part  of  the  sent- 
ence where  an  adjectiye  is  admissible. 

[It  may  be  attached  to  either  object,  or  to  any  part  o  \  the 
predicate  that  admits  an  adjective.] 

BXAMPLBS. 

1.  Attached  to  the  buSjsct.— The  person  [who  said  tfai.  % 
was  deceived. 

2.  do         do       OBJECT. — They  consumed  all  the  pro\  '- 
sions  [which  we  bad  collected.] 

'  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  dn  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.' — Wordsworti 

*  But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  may  whisper — solitude  is  sweet.' — Cowper. 

1.  The  Conneotlvea.  The  words  that  connect  the  'adjec- 
tive sentence '  with  the  '  principal  sentence '  are  either  rela- 
tives or  words  equivalent  to  relatives ;  as,  '  'when,' '  where,' 
'  whence,' '  how,'  &c. ;  as, 

<  In  that  first  budding  Spring  of  youth. 
When  all  its  prospects  please.^ 

'  The  land  where  her  dead  husband  slept  J 

— BelPs,  Mary  Queen  of  Scott, 
*I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  grows. ^-"Shak. 

'  Old  Tubal  Gain  was  a  man  of  might 

In  the  days  when  earth  was  young.'— iiracA;ay. 

I  charge  thee  by  the  law, 
Whereqfjo\x  area  well-deserving  pillar.'— )S%a* 

2.  The  Relatives  '  Who,'  &o.  As  explained  (Sec.  87,  3), 
the  relative  pronouns '  who '  and  *  which '  may  be  either  restric- 
ive  in  their  nature  and  thus  introduce  an '  adjectivo  sentence, 
or  they  may  be  simply  connective, — joining  'co-ordinate'  sen- 
tences ;  (See  Syntax,  Rule  X.)  as.  The  master  who  taught  us 
is  dead.  Here,  '■who'  is  'restrictive.' — I  met  your  brother 
wAoJani /<e)  told  me  the  news. 

is  '  restrictive ;'  as, 

wretched  is   that  poor 
favors  1 — Shah. 

And  tearful  wore  the  vigils  that  many  a  maiden  spent.— IfeG'M. 


— '  That ' 
How 


Here,  '  who '  is  '  connective.' 
man    that  hangs  on  princes' 
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3.  Relative  Omitted.  Sometimes  the  Relative,  both  in  the 
'  nominative '  and  the  '  objective '  case,  is  omitted ;  as, 

'  There  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established. — Shak.  -  ) 

'Tis  distance  lends  eochantment  to  the  ■viexv .—Campbell. 

— '  There  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits-'^/SAaA;. 

In  these  the  '  nominative'  relative  is  omitted. 

'  Our  doubts  are  traitors, 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  ■win.'^Shak. 

The  message  you  gave  me,  I  told  him. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Orapple  them  to  thyself  with  hooks  of  steel. 

In  these  the  'objective'  is  omitted.  The  following  line 
famishes  an  example  oi  the  omission  of  both  <  relatiye '  and 
'antecedent.' 

'  Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  deposed.'— 5%aA;. 

4.  <  Bat,'  as  a  Connective.  As  this  word  has  the  force 
of  a  '  negative  relative '  (See  Syntax,  Rale  X.)  it  frequently 
introduces  an  'adjective  sentence ' ;  as. 

There  is  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings.— 5Aai. 


SCEEBMB  OF  SIMPLB  ANALYSIS. 

Examples. — (1)  WilKam,  of  Normandy,  conquered 
Harold. 

(2)  Hannibal,  the  Oarthagenian,  invaded  Italy  and  was 
defeated  by  Fabius. 

(3)  That  a  historian  shotdd  not  record  trifles  is  per- 
fectly true. 

[(1)  is  a  'simple  sentence';  (2)  a  'compound  sentence'; 
and  (3)  a '  complex '  sentence.] 
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LoaiOAL  SUBJKCT. 

Sbntencb. 

Eiss. 

LOOIOAL  PrEDIOATK 

Oram. 
Subject. 

Its  Comple- 
ments. 

William— Harold. 

Prin. 

William 

ofNormaody 

Conquered  Harold. 

a 
Haonibol— Italy. 
b 

Prin. 

Hannibal 

theCartha- 
IJKenian 

invaded  Italy, 

and  (he)  was  defeated, 
[Ac. 

do 

he 

was  defeated  by 
(Fabius. 

a 
(It)i3poTltetlytrue 

b 
that iriflos. 

Prin.  to  b. 

It 

is  perfectly  true 

ICoimtoo 
(in  nom.) 

ahiBtorlan 

ahould  not  record 
[trifles. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  In  the  following  sentences  select  the  <  principal '  and  the 
<  subordinate '  sentences. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  England  will  not  give  to 
America  any  just  cause  of  complaint — that  war  will  not 
proceed  from  us.  I  neither  admit  the  argument  nor  as- 
sent to  its  conclusion.  I  feel  that  the  honor  of  England 
demands,  and  that  our  duty  as  a  government  binds  us  to 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  defend  Canada.  He  like- 
wise directed  that  every  senator  in  the  great  council  of  a 
nation  should  be  obliged  to  give  bis  vote  directly  contrary. 
He  said  he  had  come  last  from  Spain,  and  had  got  so  far 
on  his  way  home.  The  sun  rose,  and  from  the  ramparts 
of  Quebec  the  astonished  people  saw  the  plains  of  Abra- 
ham glittering  with  arms.  They  broke  into  a  run,  and 
with  unsparing  slaughter  chased  the  flying  multitude  to  the 
very  gates  of  Quebec. 

2.  Select  those  that  are  'compound.' 

3.  Analyze  according  to  scheme. 
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Analyze  the  following  additional  Bentences  according  to 
plan. 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 
Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 
By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn. — SJidley* 

Ye  mariners  of  England  ! 

That  guard  our  native  seas ; 

Whose  flag  has  braved  a  thousand  years 

The  battle  and  the  breeze  I 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  watch  another  foe  ! — CampheU. 

But  soon  his  dauntless  soul,  which  nought  could  bend. 

Nor  hope  delay'd,  nor  adverse  fate  subdue. 

With  a  more  threatening  danger  must  contend. — BaiUie^ 

Ho  told  them  of  a  region,  hard,  iron-bound  and  cold, 
Where  wind  from  Thule  freezes  the  word  upon  the  lip. 

Ho  told  them  of  a  river  whose  mighty  current  gave 

Its  freshness  for  a  hundred  leagues  to  Ocean's  briny  wave. 

— McGee. 
It  was  the  land  where  she  had  found  for  all  her  grie&  amend. 
The  land  where  her  dead  husband  slept. — Bdh 

There  is  a  tongue  in  every  leaf, 

A  voice  in  every  rill — 
A  voice  that  speaketh  everywhere, 
In  flood  and  fire,  through  earth  and  air; 

A  tongue  that's  never  still. — Anon. 

THE  ADVEKB. 

190.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  used  to  mo- 
dify verhSf  adjectices,  or  other  adverbs;  as, 
Ann  speaks  distinctly ;  she  is  remarkably 
diligent,  and  reads  very  correctly, 

1.  To  what  equivalant.  An  adverb  is  genorally  equiva- 
lent to  a  modifying  phrase.  Thus  in  the  preceding  example, 
'distinctli/'  means, '  in  a  distinct  manner' ;  *  remarkably ,'  means 
*  in  a  remarkable  de^jree.'  So,  *  now '  means  '  at  this  time ' ;  *  tlien,^ 
means  <  at  that  time,*  &c.  These  adverbial  phrases  may  bo  further 
expanded  into  adverbial  tentences ; as,  'The  boy  studies  dilp' 
gmUHf  i.e.,  aa  a  diliywt  boy  tlwuld  study. 
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2.  Modifies  an  adjunct.  On  the  same  principle  that  an 
adverb  modifies  another  adverb,  it  sometimes  also  modifies  an 
adjunct,  a  phrase,  or  a  sentence  ;  as,  I  met  yonr  brother  far 
from  home — ^He  will  be  here  soon  after  mid'day — We  shall  go 
immediately  after  the  mail  arrives, 

3.  An  adjunct  of  noona.  A  few  adverbs  arc  sometimes 
used  as  adjuncts  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  The  adverbs  thus 
used  are  such  as  the  following : — 

Chiefly,  particularly,  especially,  entirely,  altogether,  solely,  only, 
merely,  partly,  also,  likewise,  too,  even,  ^c. 

191.  Adverbs  may  be  divided,  according 
to  their  function,  and  their  signification. 


Fonotlon. 

1.  Simple. 

2.  Belative. 


SlgMfieation. 

1.  Time.       2.  Place. 
3.  Manner.    4.  Cause. 


1.  Simple  adverbs.  These  contain  their  meaning  within 
themselves  ;  as,  He  came  here  immediately  upon  his  arrival. 

2 .  Relative  adverbs.  These  introduce  a  clause  containing 
an  adverbial  description;  as,  Where  thou  lodgest  I- will  lodge. 
They  are  sometimes  called  'Conjunctive  adverbs.'  (Sec.  200). 


I.— ADVEEBS  OP  TIME. 

192.  These  may  be  thus  divided : — 

L  Point. 
II.  Duration, 
m.  Repetition. 

and  further  subdivided  thus : — 

I.  Point:    (Simple)  ;  now,  then,  immediately,  &c. 

(Relative) ;  when,  (as  soon)  as ;  before,  &c. 

II.  Duration :    (Simple);  always,  ever,  never,  &o. 

(Relative) ;  while,  (as  long)  as. 

m.  Repetition :  (Simple) ;  seldom,  again,  often,  &c. 
(Relative) ;  whenever,  (as  often)  as. 

1.  How  known.  Adverbs  of  this  class  answer  the  ques- 
tions WmtN?  How  LONO?  and  How  often?  respectively. 

2.  '  Then.'  This  adverb  does  not  always  refer  to  time,  but 
it  is  used  to  indicate  n  certain  circumstance,  or  a  case  sup- 
posed ;  as,  If  you  will  go,  then  [that  is,  in  that  casej  say  so. 
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3.  'Now.'  Thia  adverb  is  sometimes  used  without  reference 
to  time,  merely  to  indicate  the  transition  from  one  Bcntencc 
io  another;  as,  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas.  Now  Barabbas 
was  a  robber. 

4.  'To-day,'  'to-morrow,'  &c.  The  words,  to-day,  to-night, 
to-morrow,  yesterday,  used  as  adjuncts,  may  bo  called  adverbs 
of  time,  or  they  nxay  bo  regarded  as  nouns  in  the  objective 
case. 

5.  As  modifiers.  This  class  of  adverbs  is  genyrally  con- 
nected with '  verbs.' 

II.— ADVERBS  OP  PLACB. 

193.  The^e  may  be  divided  thus : — 

I.  Rest  In. 
n.  Motion  to. 
HI.  Motion  from. 

and  may  be  further  sub-divided  thus : — 

I.  Rest  In :  (Simple) ;  here,  there,  near,  &c. 
(Eelative) ;  where. 


n.  Motion  to : 


(Simple) ;  hither,  thither,  &c. 
(Relative) ;  where,  whither. 


in.  Motion  from 


(Simple) ;  hence,  thence,  &c. 
(Relative) ;  whence. 


1.  How  known.  Adverbs  of  this  class  answer  tlic  ques- 
tions,  WnBEIi!?     To  WHAT  PLACB?     FrOM  WHAT  PLACE? 

2.  'There.'  This  word,  commonly  used  as  an  adverb  of 
place,  is  often  used  as  an  introductory  expletive  to  the 
verbs  to  be,  to  come,  to  appear,  and  some  others,  when  tho  sub- 
|ect,  in  declaratory  sentences,  follows  tho  verb ;  as,  T/tere  is 
no  doubt  of  the  fact. — There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  exile 
of  Eiin.—^There  appears  to  be  a  mistake  somewhere.  Some- 
times, when  the  subject  goes  before  it  is  placed  between  tho 
subject  and  the  verb;  as,  A  mistake  there  is.  In  all  such 
cases, '  tbere '  is  a  mere  expletive.  It  adds  nothing  to  the 
sense,  but  still,  it  serves  to  vary  the  form  of  expression,  and 
to  soften  the  abruptness  which  would  otherwise  exist.  This 
will  appear  by  omitting  it  in  any  of  the  preceding  examples. 

3.  '  Hence,'  'thence,'  and  'whence.'  These  words  also  arc 
frequently  used  without  reference  to  place.  They  are  then 
equivalent  to  '  from  this,  or  that,  or  which  circumstance' ;  as, 
Nothing  was  said  to  him,  hencA  he  inferred  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  go.  'Hence'  also  refers  to  'time';  asi  Twenty 
years  hence. 
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4.  Improper  use  of  'from.'  'From'  should  not  be  nned 
with  these  last  threo  words,  1)ecaiiso  it  is  already  impHod: 
thus,  'hence'  means  'from  this  place.'  The  pleonasm  ISj 
however,  frequently  met  with. 

6.  '  Here,'  '  there,'  and  •  where.'  These  tlvree  adverbs  are 
not  nnfrcqucntly  used  instead  of  '  liither,'  '  thithex,'  and 
'  whither,'  after  verbs  implying  motion. 

6.  .A3  modifiers.  Wo  generally  find  this  class  of  advcibe 
connected  witli '  verbs.! 


III.— ADVERBS  OP  MANNER. 

191*.  These  adverbs,  which  express /iiw<?  an 
action  is  done,  or  a  quality  possf^ssed,  may 
be  thus  divided  : — 

I.  Those  Indicating '  Manner '  by  (1)  Quality,  (2)  Degree . 
It    do  do       '  Afflrmatlr>n.' 

in.    do  do       'Negation. 

IV.    do  do        'RrobabiUty.' 

195.  This  class  includes  adverbs  derived 
from  adjectives  indicating  'qiiality'by^  adding 

196,  The  division  into  *  simple  *  and  *  rela- 
tive* is^  restricted  to  No.  I,  thus : — 

(Simple) ;  richly^  opealy,  much^  Ac. 
(Relative) ;  how. 

1.  How  known.  Tlus  class  of  adverbs  generally  answers 
the  question  '  How  ? ' 

2.  '  Yea' — '  No.'  (1)  These  words  may  be  classed  as  adverbs 
of '  manne* ,'  under  the  sub-division '  affirmation,'  or '  negation.' 
They  can  scarcely  bo  said  to  'modify,'  and  may,  therefore,  be 
styled    'particles  of  affirmation  or  negation,'    respectively. 

(2)  Their  place  may  be  supplied  by  a  complete  propo- 
sition asserting  cither  positively  or  negatively  what  has  been 
said  in  the  interrogative  sentence. 

(3)  '  Yes,'  like  '  yea,'  is  used  as  a  word  of  enforcement,  sig- 
nifying '  even  so,' '  but  more ' ;  as,— 

Tea,  they  opened  their  mouth  wide  against  me. — Pa,  36>  21. 

Tea,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  confined. — Pope. 
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3.  'The'  tised  adverbially.  Wo  frequently  find  'the* 
•placed  before  tho  comparative  dcgrco.  It  liaa  then  the  forco 
of  an  adverb  of  '  manner '  indicating  '  degree'  Its  derivation 
points  to  BUfih  an  explanation  of  its  use. 

4.  As  modifiers.  Tho  adverbs  of  this  class,  which  are  em- 
braced in  tlie  sub-division  'quality,'  are  generally  found 
with  *  verbs ' ;  those  in  the  sub-division  '  degree  *  are  modifiers 
of '  adjectives '  or  '  adverbs.' 

IV.  ADVERBS  OF  CAUSE. 

197.  These  adverbs  express  whi/  a  thing 
is  done : 

(Simple) ;  therefore,  thonce. 
(Relative);  wherefore,  why,  whence. 

198.  Those  adverbs  which  have  been  placed 
in  the  'relative*  subdivision  of  each  class 
may  also  be  called  Conjunctive  adverbs. 

199.  A  Conjunctive  adverb  is  one  that 
stands  for  two  adjuncts,  one  of  whioh  con- 
tains a  relative  pronoun,  and  the  other,  its 
antecedent;  thus,  I  will  see  you  token  (at 
the  time  at  whicli)  you  come. 

200.  These  'Conjunctive  adverbs'  join  sen- 
tences together,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
press some  circumstance  of  time,  place, 
degree,  or  manner,  thus  combining  the 
functions  of  the  adverb  and  the  conjunction ; 
as,  They  feared  when  they  heard  that  they 
were  Romans.  This  is  the  place  tokere  the 
great  charter  was  signed.  I  told  him  how 
to  do  it. 

Relative  phrases.  Many  of  these  can  be  resolved  into 
relative  phrases ;  for  example  : 

When=At  which  time. 

Where=^At  which  place. 

Whence=From  which  i^lace. 

Why^sFor  what  reason  ?  kc^  &e. 
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III.  THE  ADVERBIAL  SENTENCE. 

201.  The  adverbial  sentence  is  one  that 
takes  the  place  and  follows  the  construction 
of  an  adverb. 

1.  Its  use.    It  is  generally  found  as  a  modifier  of  the  pred- 
icate, but  it  may  take  other  positions. 

2.  Different  kiiida.    It  is  chiefly  employed  to  specify  con- 
ditions of  Time,  Place,  Manner,  or  Cause. 

3.  The  Connective?.     These  may  be  found  under  the 
aubordinata  division  of  conjunctions. 

Examples. 
Time  : — 

[When  kindness  had  his  wanta  supplied, 
And  tho  old  man  was  gratified,] 
B^an  to  rise  his  minstrel  priie. — Scott, 

And  [when  tho  taJo  is  told]  bid  her  be  judge 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. — SAak, 

Place: — 

I  stand 
[Where  God  hag  ordained  me  to  be.] — Tupper, 

Lord  paramount  of  life  and  death,  he  slew 

[Where'er  he  willed,]  and  [where  he  willed]  men  lived. 

— Milman, 
Manner  : — 

And  he,  amid  his  frolic  play, 
[As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay,] 
Shock  tliousand  colors  from  his  dewy  hmbti.'^ColUm. 
*    *    *    *    and  filled  up, 
[As  'twere  anew,]  tho  gaps  of  centuries. — Byron. 

Oattsb. — 
I  weep  the  more  [because  I  weep  in  vain.] — Gray. 

202.  The  Grammatical  PrcdicMte  of  a 
sentence  besides  having  an  *  Objective  Com- 
plement '  may  also  be  extended  by  tho  sim- 
ple adverb,  or  an  adverbial  phrase,  or  a 
compound  acH'erb. 
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203.  An   Abveiibial    Piiease   assumes 
different  forms. 

(1)  A  noun  phrase  used  adverbially;  as, 

They  fought  hand  to  hand  and /oo^  to^oot. 

(2)  A  preposition  followed  by  its  case ;  m^ 

Bie  Acted,  from  jealousy. 

(3)  A  combination  of  adverbs ;  as, 

We  travelled  very  rapidly  indeed. 

(4)  A  participle  or  a  participial  phrase ;  as, 

He  came  running. 

Parrhasius  stood  ffaxing  upon  his  eanvasi, 

(5)  The  nominative  absolute ;  as,  '  " 

And  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 
Angels  around  befriending  virtue's  friend. 

(6)  An  adjective  used  adverbially  ;  as, 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  In  the  following  examples  select  t!ie  'adverbial  sen- 
tcnccfi'  tind  classify  them  according  to  the  division  given. 

Where'er  we  tread  'tis  haunted  ground.  The  gardener 
is  planting  the  shrubs  where  they  will  have  the  most  shade. 
While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed  time  and  Lai  vest  shall  not 
fail.  Where  thou  hast  not  sowed  thou  canst  not  reap. 
Live  so,  that  thou  mayest  never  have  reason  to  repent. 
After  the  most  violent  shock  had  ceased,  the  clouds  of  dust 
began  to  disperse.  I  will  go  whenever  you  wish.  As  wo 
Trero  crossing  the  stream,  a  violent  storm  arose.  The  boy 
c:>Qnot  write  because  ho  has  hurt  his  hand.  Fishes  have 
no  voice  because  they  have  no  lungs.  Fools  rush  in  where 
aivfr(L9  fear  to  tread.  I  will  go  as  soon  as  he  returns. 
H(>  will  never  succeed,  because  he  is  so  indolent. 

2.  Explain  how  the  grammatical  predicate  of  each  has  been 
completed  or  extended. 

:).  Compose  scnteuciiK  with  the  <  adverbial  phrase '  in  its 
different  forme. 
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ADDITIONAL  SCHEME  OF  ANAL7SXS. 
EXAMPLES 

*  I  condemn  no  flock  to  slaughter, 
That  range  the  valley  free.' 

When  he  took  his  seat  the  House  cheered  him. 

[In  the  first  cxftmplo  'free'  may  bo  an  adjective  U8e4 
adverbially,  or  an  adjective  qualifying  either  '  valley '  oi 
<  that.' 
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Logical  Pekdicate. 

Gram. 
Subjoct. 

Ita 
Ooraplo- 

UMCtS. 

Gram. 
Predi- 
cate. 

Completion. 

ExteD- 
Bion. 

a 

I  condemn  no 

flocka  to 

slaughter. 

Prin.  to  *. 

I 

tree 

Con- 
demn 

no  flocks 
(dlr.) 
to  slawhtor, 

b 

that fro^ 

or 
or 

Adj.  to  a. 
do 
do 

that 
do 
do 

range 
do 
do 

the  valley 

do 
the  free  val- 
ley. 

free 

a 

The  Houie 
dieered  htiu. 

Priu.  to  b. 

Hio  House 

cheered 

him 

b 

When  he  took 
his  Mat 

Adv.  to  a. 
(tune) 

ho 

took 

hiuMat 

Examplcfi  for  practice  way  be  selcctod  firom  any  of  the 
SserdscB  already  given. 
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INFLECTION  OP  ADVERBS. 

204j.  The  only  inflection  that  the  adverb 
undergoes,  and  that  in  comparatively  few 
cases,  is  Comparison  ;  as,  I  run  fast ;  he 
runs  faster ;  she  runs  fastest, 

1 .  What  adverbs  compared.  Generally  adverbs  of  man- 
ner and  sometimes  adverbs  of  time  are  compared. 

2.  HoTur  compared.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  adverbs 
are  compared  by  vxore  and  most;  as,  more  beautifully:  moti 
beautifully. 

3.  Parsing  of  the  prefix.  It  must  be  parsed  separately 
from  the  adverb,  as  an  adverb  of '  degree.' 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  FORMATION,  &0. 

Adverbs  are  formed  and  derived  from  other  words  in  various 
ways : — 

1 .  Primitive.  A  few  adverbs  are  primitive,  or  derived  from 
no  other  words  in  the  language,  as,  yes,  no,  not,  now,  oft,  in, 
out,  ^c. 

2.  Derivatives,  (l)  From  nouns;  as,  haehwards,  kc.  (2) 
From  numerals ;  as,  once,  twice,  Ac.  (3)  From  adjectives, 
by  adding  ly,  as  diligent,  diligently;  happy,  happily,  or  by 
changing  le  into  ly ;  as,  able,  ably ;  simple,  simply.  But  adverbs 
ore  seldom  formed  from  adjectives  in  ly,  the  adjunct  being 
used  in  preference.  Thus,  wc  would  not  say,  'Ho  acted 
manlily,'  but,  in  a  manly  manner,  or,  like  a  man.  Still  wo  Iiave 
hdlUy,  wilily,  and  somo  others.  (4)  From  pronouns ;  as,  here, 
there,  whither,  &c. 

3.  Compound  adverbs.  Many  compound  adverbs  are 
formed  by  combining  words  together,  so  a3  of  two  or  mora 
words  forming  an  adjunct,  to  mako  ono  compound  term ;  as, 
injdeed,  hereby,  thereby,  tolterewith,  therefore,  wheresoever,  neverthe-^ 
las,&c.  With  theso  wo  may  class  such  words  as,  abed,  ashore,, 
aloft,  ahead,  astern,  aground,  apart,  adrift,  afresh,  alike,  asleep,  Ac.,. 
which  have  been  formed  by  prefixing  the  Saxon  '  a,'  signify-. 
iny  at,  in,  on,  kc. 

4.  Words  variously  used.  Many  words  are  used  some- 
times as  adverbs,  and  sometimes  as  other  parts  of  speech ; 
thus — 

Much  is  used— 1.  As  an  adverb  ;  as,  Ho  is  much  bettor. 

2.  As  an  adjective ;  as.  In  much  wisdom  il 
much  grief. 

3.  As  a  noun  ;  as,  Where  much  is  given  mueh. 
is  required. 
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Yesterday  is  used  1 .  As  an  adverb  or  a  noun  ;  as,  He  camo 

yesterday. 

2.  As  a  noun ;  as,  Yesterday  is  past. 

Bui  is  used       1.  As  an  adverb  ;  as,  Give  but  one  kind  word. 

2.  As  a  preposition;  as,  None  hut  tlio  brave. 

3.  As  a  conjunction ;  as,  He  is  poor  bvi  honest. 

4.  As  a  conjunction  followed  by  a ' 

negative ; 
t.  As  a  negative  relative ; 

There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there ! 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended 

But  has  one  vacant  chair. 

Whai  is  used   1.  As  an  interrogative  ;  as.  What  is  that  ? 

2.  As  an  adjective ;  as,  Whjt  difference  does 
it  make  7 

8.  As  a  relative ;  as,  We  speak  what  we  know. 

4.  As  an  adverb  ;  as,  What  [partly]  with  one 
tlung,  and  what  [partly]  with  another,  we 
had  enough  to  do. 

5,  As  an  interjection ;  as.  What!  he  so  famed 

above  his  countrymen. 

6.  Adverbial  pbraae.  Circumstances  of  time,  place,  man- 
ner, ftc,  are  often  expressed  by  two  or  more  words  constitut- 
ing an  adverbial  pkrMe;  as,  at  length,  not  at  all,  by  no  memt,  in 
vain,  in  order,  long  ayo,  by-and^by,  all  over,  to  and  fro.  for  ever, 
&o.  Such  phrases  may  be  taken  together  as  one  word,  and 
parsed  as  adverbs,  or  eeparately,  as  other  words,  where  it  can 
be  done,  supplying  the  ellipsis  when  necessary. 

6.  Zntervogatlva  adverbs.  Several  adverbs,  such  as  <  why', 
'when,'  &c.,  introduce  questions,  and  may  be  called  <  adverbs 
used  interrogatively.'  it  will  be  noticed  that,  being  derived 
from  the  Relative  Fronoan,  they  may  bo  explained  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  adopted  with  the  interrogative  Pro- 
nouns. 

7.  How  generally  known.  The  adverb  may  generally  be 
known  by  the  fact  that  it  can  be  moved  by  itself  to  any  part 
of  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs ;  whereas  a  proposition 
cannot  be  so  moved. 

8.  '  Like.'  This  word,  which  is  always  followed  by  nn  ob- 
jective case,  is  very  frequently  and  improperly  used  to  intro- 
duce a  sentence.  This  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
If  a  new  sentence  must  be  mode,  we  should  use  tlie  proper 
Subordinate  Conjimction— <  As.' 
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RULS  FOR  THE  ABVxIRB. 


XIV,  Adverbs  modify  verbs,  adjectives,  or 
adverbs;  as,  Ho  speaks  disiinctly ;  lie  is 
remarJcably  diligent,  and  reads  very  correctly. 


ORDSiR  OF  PAFSINO  THE  ADVERB. 

Time 


Anvrsht  of  Fl^ce 

Manner,  &c 

Example. — Ho  reads  v^ry  correctly. 


Modifying  _ 
the 


•  Verb, 
Aftjcrtivc 
Adverb, 

.EULX. 


Inflection 

when 
admiaaible 


Relation. 
Beads  correctly. 

Very  correctly 


Etymology  and  Syntax. 

Correctly.  Manner,  modifying  reoiis  (RnleZIV.) 
correctly,  more  correctly,  most  correctly. 
Very.    Degree,    modifying  cQrrecUy.     (Rale 
XIV.) 

EXERCISE. 


1.  Form    sentences    containing   the   different    kinds    of 
adverbs. 

2.  Form  sentences  containing  adverbs  that  modify  '  verbs.' 

3.  Form  sentences  containing  adverbs  that  modify  'adjec- 
tives.* 

4.  Form  sentences  containing  adverbs  that  modify  other 
'  adverbs.' 

6.  In  the  following  sentences  parse  the  adverbs,  according 
to  the  form  and  example  given  above. 

I  have  not  Been  him  lately.  I  have  not  called  upon  him 
yet.  They  have  almost  all  their  wants  supplied  without 
labor.  He  looked  quite  ill.  The  weather  was  exceedingly 
stormy  below.  They  often  call  to  see  jne.  The  news  nr- 
rived  early  in  the  mornmg.  Why,  my  friend !  aro  you 
here  ?  Pierhaps  yoU  will  retxnm  early.  Wo  are  far  f>om 
tlio  city.  Twice  two  is  four.  You  may  possibly  bo  mi»- 
taken.  I  will  return  when  you  send  for  mo.  Ho  discov- 
ered the  mistake  whilst  on  his  way  liottie.  Ho  was  Jf)re- 
paring  ^.o  leave  as  I  entered.  1  have  been  here  Binco 
morning.  I  believe  I  have  peen  you  as  often  as  was 
"necessary.  I  went  wherever  you  wished.  He  talks  a.q  if 
he  infant  it.    Tho  more  you  talk  the  worse  you  ma^^e  ft. 
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6.  Gto  over  this  exercise  again,  and  parse  the  'nouns,' 
'adjectives,'  'pronouns,'  and  'verbs,'  in  full,  acoording 
to  the  prescribed  form. 

7.  In  this  exercise  point  out  the  '  Conjunctive  Adverbs.' 

8.  Assign  the  adverbs  in  the  following  examples  to  their 
proper  classes. 

The  hall  was  richly  decorated  with  flaga  and  banners. 
When  do  you  rctarn  ?  I  once  went  there  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  but  I  soon  returned  when  I  saw  the  jsnow  so 
deep.  I  have  searched  for  him  everpvhere,  I  cannot  say 
Iiow  long:  No  man  can  lawfully  govern  himself  according 
to  his  own  will,  much  less  can  one  person  be  governed  by 
the  will  of  another. 

9.  In  the  following  sentences  compare  those  adverbs  that 
can  be  compared,  and  parse  the  others. 

Peter  wept  bitterly.  He  is  here  now.  She  went  away 
yesterday.  They  came  to-day.  They  will  perhaps  buy 
some  to-morrow.  Ye  shall  know  hereafter.  She  sung 
sweetly.  Great  men  are  not  always  wise.  Mary  rose  up 
hastily.  They  that  have  enough  may  soundly  sleep.  Cain 
wickedly  slew  his  brother.  I  saw  him  long  ago.  He  is 
a,  very  good  man.  Sooner  or  later  all  must  die.  You  read 
too  little.  They  talk  too  much.  James  acted  wisely. 
How  many  lines  can  you  repeat  P  You  ran  hastily.  He 
speaks  fluently.  Then  were  they  glad.  He  fell  fast 
asleep.  She  should  nc  hold  her  head  still.  The  ship  was 
driven  ashore.  No,  indeed.  They  are  all  alike.  Let  him 
that  is  athirst  drink  freely.  The  ofbener  you  read  with 
attention,  the  more  you  will  improve.  Will  you  bo  at 
home  when  I  come  ?  James  will  sit  here,  while  you  stand 
there. 

10.  In  the  last  examples  parse  all  the  words,  according  to 
plans  given. 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  ADVERB. 

1.  What  is  an  adverb?  To  what  is  an  adverb  generally 
equivalent?  Give  an  example  of  an  adverb  modifying  an 
adjunct,  &c. 

2.  Division.  How  are  adverbs  divided  ?  Define 'simple 
adverbs.'    Define  '  relative  adverbs.' 

3.  Time.  How  are  adverbs  of  'time'  divided?  How  is 
this  class  kuov/u  ?  &c.,  &c. 
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4.  Place.  How  are  iheue  adverbs  divided  ?  How  known  ? 
•&c.,  kc. 

5.  Manner.  What  do  these  adverbs  express  ?  How  are 
they  divided?  What  adverbs  are  included  in  this  class? 
&c.,  ice. 

6.  Cause.  What  is  expressed  by  adverbs  of  this  class  ? 
How  are  they  divided?  &c.  Explain ' Conjunctive  Adverbs, 
&.,  &c. 

7.  Inflection.  How  are  adverbs  inflected?  What  claes 
generally  undergoes  inflection  ?  &c.,  &c. 

8.  Distinguish  between  primitive  and  derivative  '  adverbs.' 
What  are  compound  adverbs?  Shew  that  the  same  words 
often  belongs  to  a  different  part  of  speech.  What  is  an  ad- 
Terbial  phrase  ?  Ace,  &c. 

9.  Parsing.  What  is  the  order  of  parsing  an  adverb? 
What  is  the  rule  ?  &c.,  kc. 

^  THE  PREPOSITION. 

205.  A  PREPOSITION  is  a  word  which 
shows  the  relation  between  an  object  and 
some  other  word  in  the  same  sentence  ; 
as,  He  came  from  Hamilton  to  Toronto  b?/ 
rail. 

1.  V7!hy  so  called.  This  part  of  speech  is  called  a  'Pre- 
position/ because  as  a  general  rule  it  is  placed  before  its  object ; 
as,  It  is  consistent  with  the  chuacter  of  a  man  o/ honour.  In 
poetry,  however,  it  frequently  stands  after  the  object ;  as. 
When  Echo  walks  the  steep  hills  among. 

2.  !nie  relation  ezpreesed.  The  principal  relations  which 
are  expressed  by  prepositions,  are,  <  place,' '  time,' '  causality.' 
This  is  an  adverbial  relation,  the  object  being  related  to  a 
» verb,'  an  *  adjective,'  or  an  *  adverb.'  If  the  object  is  related 
to  a '  noun '  or  a  '  pronoun '  the  relation  is  adjectival. 

3.  Ttane.  Since  we  derive  our  notion  of '  Time '  mainly  from 
those  of '  Place '  or  '  Motion '  (i.e.,  change  of  Place)  many  Pre- 
positions of  <  Place '  are  used  to  express  '  Time ' ;  as, 

(Place)  He  went/rom  Canada  to  England. 

(Time)  From  rosy  mom  to  dewy  eve. 

4.  Place.  This  is  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  of  all 
relations,  and  may  imply  (1)  'rest,'  or  (2)  'motion,'  or  (3) 
both ;  as, 

(1)  The  book  is  on  the  table. 

(2)  He  ran  dovm  the  street. 

(3)  It  lies  under  the  table.    I  throw  it  under  the  tnble. 
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5.  Causality.  This  must  be  takea  in  its  widest  senec  so 
as  to  embrace  (1)  the  'ageut  and  means/  (2)  the  'condition 
in'  or  *  under  whicli,'  (3)  the  'motive'  or  'final  cause' ;  as, 

(1)  Ho  was  Rlain  hy  Lady  Macbeth  mth  her  dagger,  (2)  in 
cold  blood,  and  (3)  from  ambition. 

6.  Othsr  relations.  Various  other  relations  arc  expressed, 
such  as  Sbparatiok  ;  by,  '  without.'  Inclination  ;  by,  '  for/ 
AvEESioN ;  by, '  against.'  Substitution  ;  by, '  instead  of.'  Poss- 
iBsioN ;  by  'of.'  BxriBEKCE  ;  by, ' touching.'  Opposition  ;  by, 
< against.'    Exclusion;  by, '  except,' '  but,'  &c. 

Table  of  the  Relations  Expressed  by  Prepositions. 

Time  as  well  as  place,  At. 
Time  only,    .     .     .    Till,  since,  un- 
til, during. 
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1.  Tdub, 


^ 


2.  Plaob, 


3.  Causaiitt,  ' 


4.  MlSUBLIiA- 
mOUS  IDEAS, 


Rest  in,    .     .  .  . 

Motion  to,    .  .  . 

Motion  from,  .  . 

Best  and  motion,  . 

1.  Agent  and  instru- 

ment,   .  . 

2.  Condition,  .  . 

3.  Motive,     .  .  . 

Separation,    .  .  . 

Inclination,  .  . 

Aversion.      .  .  . 

Substitution,  .  . 

Possession,  .  .  . 

Reference,     .  .  . 

Opposition,  .  .  . 

EXERCISE. 


Is. 
To. 
From. 
Over. 


By,  with. 

In. 

Fer. 

Without. 

For. 

Against. 

Instead  of. 

Of. 

Touching. 

Against. 


I.  Arrange  the  prepositions  in  the  following  extracts  iu  their 
proper  classes. 

And  now  he  feels  the  bottom. 
Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands, 
Now  round  him  throng  the  father 
To  press  his  go?y  hands. 
And  now,  with  shouts  and  clappmi^, 
And  noise  of  weeping  loud, 
He  enters  through  the  river-gate 
Borne  by  the  joyous  crovfd. — MacaiUay 
On  a  rock  whose  haughty  broWj 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foammg  flood, 
Bobcd  iu  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood.— 6Vjy. 
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On  heavenly  winds  that  waft  her  to  tho  sky, 
Float  the  sweet  tones  of  starbom  melody. — Shellty. 

2.  Point  out  the  words  between  which  these  prepositioa 
express  relation. 

3.  Parse  tho  rerbs  according  to  plan. 
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ADDITIONAL  B£MABK8. 

206. — 1.  Change  efifected  in  the  verb.  By  adding  a 
preposition,  verbs  which  are  naturally  intransitive,  acquire  a 
new  force  j  as,  I  laugh.    I  laugh  at. 

2.  Verbal  Prepositions.  (1)  There  are  a  few  prepositions 
which  are  simply  the  '  imperative,'  and  tho  'participial '  forms 
of  the  verb,  used  as  prepositions.  They  are  such  words  as 
(imp), ' save,'  'except,'  (part)  'during,'  'pending,'  'concern- 
ing,' Ac, 

(2)  They  may  frequently  be  so  construed  still.  'Daring' 
may  be  regarded  as  originally  the  present  participle  active, 
of  an  intransitive  verb,  iiaving  the  noun  or  pronoun  in  tho 
nominative  case  absolute — thus,  '  During  life,'  means  life 
during,  or  while  life  endures.  '  Notwithstanding,'  a  compound 
of '  not,'  and  the  present  participle  'withstanding,'  may  bo  ex- 
plained in  the  same  way.  Still,  when  used  as  a  preposition, 
the  word  following  must  be  regarded  ui  the  objective  case. 

3.  Compound  Prepositions.  '  Out  of  may  bo  regarded 
either  as  two  words — an  adv<erb  and  a  preposition— or  as  one 
word,  fbrming  a  sort  of  compound  preposition.  Of  this  char- 
acter arc  the  following :  Frmn  heUoemi,from  beyond,  from  wkMn. 
from  vfithout,  over  agamat,  and  tho  like.  '  Off'  is,  for  the  mosc 
part,  an  adverb,  and  means  at  a  distance ;  as,  Far  off.  With  a 
noun  or  pronoun  following,  it  is  a  preposition,  and  means 
not  on,  from,  &c. ;  as,  Cffiho  table. 

4.  How  distingoished  from  other  parts  of  Speech.    A 

preposition  may  always  be  distinguished  from  other  parts  of 
speech  by  observing,  that  it  has  always  a  noun,  or  something 
supplying  tho  placo  of  a  noun  following  it,  and  it  cannot  be 
removed  from  one  part  of  tho  sentence  to  another,  except  in 
connection  with  this  object. 

6.  Words  variously  used.  Many  words  are  used  some- 
times as  prepositions,  sometimes  as  adverbs,  and  sometimes 
as  conjunctions.  They  ran,  v/ith  care,  be  easily  clasoiiicd, 
according  to  the  duty  which  they  do  in  tlie  sentence.  (Bee 
Sec.  204,  4.) 

6.  '  Except'  and  '  Without.'  Tho  use  of  these  two  prepo- 
sitions to  introduce  a  Bcntence  should  bo  carefully  avoided. 
Th'oy  do  occur  in  antiquated  writings  and  in  conversation, 
iHit  are  inelegant.  The  proper  word  to  be  used  in  such 
instances  is '  unlesa.' 
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*l.  *  Than.'  This  word,  whicli  is  generally  nsed  as  a  '  con- 
jonciion,'  has  frequently  the  force  of  a  '  preposition  ;'  as, 

Wo  have  now  named  the  most  extraordinary  individual  of 
his  time,  ono  certainly  than  whom  none  over  Ixjtter  sustained 
the  judicial  oiSce  ;  ono  than  whom,  &c. — Brougham, 

rxttjB  for  the  preposition. 

XV.  A  Preposition  is  followed  by  the 
Objective  Case ;  as,  He  has  a  heart  of  iron. 

ORDER  OF  PARSINQ  A  PHBPOSITION. 

[As  the  Preposition  expresses  a  -  double  relation,'  it  carries 
the  mind  back  to  some  idea  already  mentioned,  and  forward 
to  some  other  idea,  which  completes  tho  thought ;  this  doable 
relation  must  be  given  in  order  that  tho  parsing  may  be  com- 
plete.] 

BxAMPLE. — &e  threw  it  'with  all  his  force  against  the 
irall. 


Relation. 

Threw  with  force, 

Threw   agaimt  wall 


Etymology  and  Syntax. 

TFttA— prep,  followed  by  '  force'  in 

obj.  (Rule  XV.) 
Against — prep,  followed  by  'wall' 

in  obj.  (Role  XV.) 

EXERCISE. 

1.  Parse  the  prepositions  in  the  following  sentences,  accor- 
ding to  the  order  and  example  giv^en  : 

I  was  standing  on  the  deck  at  the  time.  Such  an  effort  i3 
beyond  all  praise.  I  returned  from  Montreal  last  week. 
The  horse  was  running  through  the  pasture  yesterday.  He 
went  on  instead  of  returning  home.  Wo  are  liable  t'>  such 
things.  He  has  a  heart  cf  iron.  Do  you  still  adhere  to 
that  opinion.  I  must  laugh  at  your  comical  attempts.  I 
heard  the  story  of  the  child.  It  is,  on  that  account,  not 
consistent  with  the  profession  of  sincerity  of  purpose.  The 
letter  was  written  by  his  brother,  Let  us  walk  around  the 
enclosure.  We  were  overtaken  by  a  storm.  We  toiled  on 
from  that  time  until  we  were  out  of  danger.  Heaven 
ftom  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate. 

2.  In  the  following  sentences  classify  the  wordd,  that  seem 
to  belong  to  the  same  'part  of  speech,'  giving  reasons  for  thd 
classification. 
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It  is  just  above  the  door.  He  was  absent  aboat  two 
hotirs.  He  oame  after  I  left.  The  horse  ran  down  the 
hill.  Wrap  your  shawl  about  you.  All  but  him  had  fled. 
I  told  him  long  since.  Ho  could  not  hold  in  his  horse.  I 
have  no  silver.  He  is  no  better.  I  have  not  seen  him 
since  his  return.  Do  not  go  until  I  return.  I  shall  not 
return  until  to-morrow.  I  shall  call  in  an  hour.  He  lay 
above.  Ho -is  able  to  run  about.  I  have  but  three  left. 
Lay  that  book  down  immediately.    He  ran  about  the  field. 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PREPOSITION. 

1.  Meaning.  What  is  a  Preposition  7  Why  is  it  so  called  ? 
What  is  the  relation  expressed  ?  Give  examples  of  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  prepositions  denoting  <  Place,'  &c. 

2.  Ohange  of  oonstraotlon,  Sto.  How  does  the  addition 
of  a  proposition  afifect  a  verb  ?  What  is  meant  by  '  Verbal ' 
Prepositions  7  Explain  their  construction.  What  are  '  Com- 
pound '  Prepositions  ?  &c.,  &c. 

3.  Syiltaz.    Give  the  order  of  parsing  a  Preposition,  &c. 


THE  CONJUNCTION. 

207.  A  Conjunction  is  a  word  which 
shows  the  particular  maimer  in  which  one 
part  of  a  sentence  is  joined  to  another ;  as^ 
You  and  James  may  go,  but  John  must  stay 
at  home. 

1.  Diffeiant  from  other  connecting  worda.  The  'con- 
junction '  differs  from  the  '  preposition '  in  not  having  an 
objective  after  it ;  from  the  '  relative,'  in  forming  propositions 
and  forming  no  part  of  either ;  from  the  '  adverb,'  in  that  it 
cannot  bo  moved  without  destroying  the  sense. 

2.  Primary  use.  The  primary  use  of  the  conjunction  is 
to  connect  t^vo  afflrmatioas.  Sometimes  it  appears  io  con- 
nect two  words;  but  a  little  examination  will  shew  that  it 
joins  two  propositions.  Thus  in  tho  sentence  '  Charles  and 
Mary  survived  William,'  there  are  two  distinct  statements  : 
'Charles  survived  William,'  and  'Mary  survived  William,' 
tho  conjunction  '  and '  uniting  them  into  one  statement. 

208.  Conjunctions  are  divided,  according 
to  their  use,  into— 

i.  SuSSSSS.   }   conjunction.. 


21 

five 
gree, 

1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 


THE   CONJUNCTION, 
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DEFINITIONS. 

I.  Co-ordinate  Conjunctions  are  those 
which  connect  similar  constructions;  as, 
God  sustains  \e  world,  and  He  goyems  it. 

II.  SirBORi)i»  ATE  Conjunctions  are  those 
which  connect  subordinate,  or  dependent, 
mih  principal  constrictions;  as,  Men 
Ipam  quickly,  when  the^  are  attentive. 

'.   no-ORDINATB  CONJUNCTIONS. 

209.  Co-ordinate  Conjunctions  com- 
prise four  sub-divisions. 

1.  CopciiATiVE  Conjunctions,  deiiotin/^  union ;  as,  bothj  and,  ^e. 

2.  DisjUNOTivK  Conjunctions,  denoting  teparation ;  as,  eilheTf 

3.  AovEBSATiVB  CONJUNCTIONS,  denoting  opposition]  as,  bi^, 
hofoever. 

4.  Illativi)  Conjunctions,  denoting  either  a  eonelution  or  a 
eonteg^tence ;  as,  therrfore,  hence,  ^c. 

n.  subobdinate  conjunctions. 

« 

210.  Subordinate  conjunctions  comprise 
five  sub-divisions,  answering,  in  a  large  de- 
gree, to  the  division  of  adverbs. 

1.  Those  relating  to  Time  ;  as  when,  before,  ^c. 

2.  do  do  Place  ;  as,  where,  whence,  ^c. 

3.  do  do  Manneq  ;  as,  how,  than,  ^c. 

4.  do  do  Cause  ;  as,  since,  that,  ^v 

5.  do  do  Fact]  &B,  that,  if,  ^c. 

1 .  Duty  of  tho  Conjunction.  ( l )  The  Co-ordinate  Con- 
junctions serve  as  links  to  join  assertions  of  equal  impor- 
tance, keeping  the  connected  classes  on  a  level  with  each 
other. 

(2)  The  Subordinate  Conjunctions  unite  statements  in 
such  (kway  that  tho  one  modifies  tho  meaning  or  application 
of  the  other.  They  serve  as  tteps  leading  from  a  higlier  to  a 
lower  clause. 
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^  2.  Correlative  ccnjanctions.   Several  of  these  conjunc- 
tions go  ia  pairs,  and  may  ba  called  Correlatives :  such  as, 


both — aiid  ;   neither — nor  ;    either— or 


so— that ;    aa — as , 


though — ^yct,  &c. 

3.  Compound  conjunctions.  Those  conjunctions  which 
are  made  ap  of  two  or  more  other  words  are  called  Compound 
Conjanri  Lena ;  such  as,  aa  veil  as,  aa  aoon  aa,  in  as/ar  aa,  in  aa 
much  aa,  aafar  aa,  aa  if,  aa  though,  &c. 

4.  •  Neither,' '  nor.'  When  either  of  these  conjunctioni  Is 
UB^d  without  its  *  correlative,'  the  co-ordination  may  bo  made 
'  copulative,'  each  being  equivalent  to  '  and  not  f  as,  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  t.e.,anJ  ear  hath  ro<  heard.  (Sec.  213, 2.) 

6.  Relative  pronouns  sometimes  express  a  copulative 
co-ordination .  This  happens  when  the  relative  is  cot '  restric- 
tive j'  as,  He  answered  the  question,  which  was  quite  sotis- 
fitctory.  Here  '  which'  is  equivalent  to  ' and  this.' 

C.  The  lelativ  %  adverb.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
reepecting tho  re. ative adverbs  'where'  and  'when;'  as,  We 
walked  togcrher  aij  far  .y;>  the  bridge,  where  {and  there)  we 
parted.  Ho  reached  thi^  part  of  the  story  when  (and  then)  he 
euddenly  stopped. 

?.  'As.'  This  conjunction,  which  sometimes  expresses  'time,' 
but  generally  '  manner,'  may,  if  its  relative  character  be  taken 
into  consideration,  be  resolved  into  '  and  this  ■,'  as,  He  is  at 
(and  thi$)  I  have  said,  a  diligent  scholar. 

8.  *  Than.'    For  this  conjunction  see  See.  206,  7. 

TABLE  OF  CONJUNCTIONS. 

And,  also,  likewise,  ap  well 
as,  moreover,  further, 
furthermore,  and,  also, 
not  only.,  but  also. 


OO-OIDIMAn.    . 


1.  Copulative. 


».Di.j»nc«vc.{«'XXi,oi:f"''"' 


3.  Adversative. 


But,  on  the  other  hand, 
only,  nevertheless,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding, 
on  the  one  hand,  on  the 
other  hand,  yet,  still. 


{Therefore,  thereupon,  for, 
wherefore,  accordingly, 
consequently,    heace, 
whence,  then,  and  so. 

These  are  used  to  unite  oo-ovdinata  sentences.] 
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ISO 


o 
.1 


o 

t— I 


f  As  80on  as,  now  that,  as, 
"i     when ,  before,  ere,  after 


Point 
Duration 
[Repetition     {^^  ^''^^     " 


("Whilst,   until,  as   long 
\     as. 


Rest  in 
Motion  to 
Motion  from 

Analogy 


Where. 

Whither. 

Whence. 

As,  as  if,  although,  how. 


a     Relation  or     j  As, ...  as,  than,  so ...  .as 
<  comparison     \     according  as. 


« 


1»  SOBOROWATK.  ' 


Eflfectorcon-iTha^  ^^^Ij^t 
sequence     1         ' 


1^ 


Ground 


Bccanso,  for,  as,  where- 
as, inasmuch  .'as,  for- 
asmuch as,  since,  see- 
ing that. 


Condition       |  If,  unless,  in  case,  as. 

{Though,  although,  jot, 
notwithstanding, 
however. 


Purpose 


r  That,  BO  that,  in  order 
\     that,  lost  =s  that  not. 


■ft  f  Fact  (simple)    ("That, 

^  J        Alternative  <  Whether— or, 

^  \        Contingent  (.  If. 


to 


[Those  are  used  to  unito  a  subordinate  clause  to  a  principal.] 

Mem.  It  will  bo  noticed  that  many  of  these  conjunctions  are 
alao  oorrclativo  with  some  adverb  or  conjunction  which  has 
preceded  them  ;  for  instance  ;  (Soc.  210,  2.) 

Aa  is  used  corrclatively  with  so,  as,  such,  the  same,  Ac. 

T«t     do  do  do    though. 

Or      do  do  do 

Than  do  do  do 

That   do  do  do 

Ifor    do  do  do 


whether,  either, 
more  or  less. 

BO. 

neither. 


JTho  Second  conjunction  ^s  the  actual  coupler,  the  former 
nc;  only  an  assistant.] 
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EXEBCISE. 


1.  In  ihe  following  sentences  assign  tko  Conjanctions  t* 
'thoir  proper  classes. 

Take  heed  lest  ye  fall.  I  have  cut  my  fii^r ;  therefore 
I  cannot  write.  I  fear  I  shall  &il,  but  I  will  make  the 
attempt.  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.  The  memory 
<of  the  just  is  blessed,  but  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot. 
If  thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy  strength  is  small. 
•Oeorgc  or  John  will  go.  They  will  succeed  because  they 
are  industrious.  Of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  tx>  Him, 
are  all  things.  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  w?ll  I  trust  in  Him. 
Remain  where  you  are  until  I  return.  He  did  not  desenre 
to  succeed ;  for  he  made  no  effort,  and  showed  no  interest. 
I  shall  not  go  unless  you  call  over,  nor  will  I  remain  if  I 
^jan  avoid  it. 

2.  Assign  the  conjunctions  in  tho  following  sentences  to 
their  proper  subdivisions. 

When  my  time  was  expired,  I  worked  my  passage  home ; 
and  glad  I  was  to  see  Old  England  again,  because  I  loved 
my  country. — Goldsmith. 

I  can  wonder  at  nothing  more  than  how  a  man  can  be 
idle ;  but  of  all  others,  a  scholar. — Hall. 

Ask  John  if  he  is  ready,  and  if  he  is  ready,  tell  him  to 
follow  as  quickly  as  he  can. 

Some  murmur  when  their  sky  is  clear, 

And  wholly  bright  to  view, 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  bright  heaven  of  blue. — 7Ve»c7i 

ANALYSIfS. 

211 .  The  principal  sentences  which  make 
up  a  *  compound  sentence  *  are  ioincd  by 
co-ordinate  conjunctions.  They,  therefore, 
fall  under  one  or  other  of  the  four  classes. 

I.   COPULATIVB, 
U.   DISJUNOTIVB. 
m.  ADVBBBATIVB. 
IV.  ILLATIVI. 


ANALYSIS. 
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entences  to 


I.  Copnlative  Co-ordination. 

212.  The  uniting  of  two  assertions  *  copn- 
laiively  *  implies  the  addition  of  a  second  to 
the  first,  so  as  to  give  a  greater  extent  of 
meaning  to  tlie  whole. 

213.  The  connectives  used  are  the  con- 
junctions included  in  the  list  of  Copulative 
Co-ordinate  Conjunctions.  (Sec^  210.) 

Examples. 

The  man  walked  and  the  boy  ran. 

Ho  will  be  there  as  well  as  you. 

iShe  was  not  ordy  beautiful  hut  modest. 

1.  Connective  wanting.  Sometimes  the  connecting 
particle  is  omitted,  especially  when  we  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  each  fact  separately ;  as,  The  present  flies  swift  as  an 
arrow  ;  tho  past  stands  ever  still . 

2.  < neither,'  'nor.'  When  either  of  these  connectives  is 
used  by  itself  tho  co-ordination  may  ho  considered  '  copula" 
ft'w;'  as,  '  Eye  hath  not  seen  nor  car  heard;'  i.e.,  and  ear  hath 
not  heard. 

3.  Relative.  If  this  prononn  is  '  connective '  rather  than 
'restrictive,'  the  sentence  introduced  by  it  is  classed  amonff 
thoso  that  are  *  oopulatively  co-ordinate.'    (Sec.  210,  5.) 

II.  Dlajimctlve  Oo-ordfnation. 

214.  In  sentences  of  this  kind  the  two* 
clauses  composing  the  entire  sentence  are 
united  in  one  whole,  hut  one  of  them  ex- 
cludes the  other.  They  are  united  in  gram- 
mar, hut  separated  in  sense. 

215.  'The  connectives  used  are  the  con- 
junctions included  among  the  Disjunctive 
Co-ordinate  Cor\junctions.     (Sec-  210%) 
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Examples. 


,i':] 


Uither  you  or  i  must  go.  Be  iudastrious,  othervyisi 
you  will  oomo  to  want.  Thou  deeirest  no  sanifioe :  dso 
would  I  give  it  Thee. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  lu  the  following  examples  select  the  bentences  thftt  are 
co-ordiuate  with  each  other. 

We  cannot  all  be  masters, 
Nor  all  masters  cannot  be  truly  followed. — Shak, 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on ;  and  our  litUe  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Shak. 

Age  after  age  shall  pass  away, 

Nor  shall  their  beauty  fade,  their  fame  deoay.—- Boir/tfs. 

Ha  1  bind  him  on  his  back ! 

Look  I  as  Prometheus  in  my  picture  here  I 

Qiiisk,  or  he  faints  ! — Willis.  , 

But  what  strange  art,  what  magic  can  dispose 

The  troubled  mind  to  change  its  native  woes? 

Or  lead  us  willing  from  ourselves  to  see 

Others  more  wretched,  more  undone  than  we. — Orahbe, 

^Sm  ^^  »Jp  %^  ^m  ^^ 

•^  ^*  ^*  ^^  ^^  T* 

Or  when  they  climb  the  sky,  or  when  "ley  sink. — Coleridge* 

Soon  the  storm 
Burst  forth ;  the  lightnings  glanced ;  the  air 
Shook  with  thunders. — Atheratone, 

We  must  look  up  to  God,  and  calmly  die. 

Come  to  my  heart,  and  weep  there  I   For  a  while 

Give  nature's  passion  way,  then  brightly  rise 

In  the  still  courage  of  a  woman's  heart. — ffemans, 

^,  State  the  particular  kind  of  co-ordination. 

3.  Specify  the  nature  of  each  sentence  that  is  joined  to  the 
preceding  one. 

4.  In  the  preceding  exercise  on  the  Conjunction  ecparato 
the  subordinate  suntonccs  from  the  principal,  giving  a  gene- 
ral classiflcatiou  of  the  subordinate  ones. 

6.  Compose  sentences  introducing  the  subordinate  clause  by 
such  connectives  as  'when,*  'where,'  'how,'  'as,*  'as  if,' 
'  although,'  &c. 
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baorifice:  dao 


lences  tlut  are 

l—ShaJis, 
life 

'elieref 


ispose 
w^oes? 

we. — Crahbe, 


. — Colmdge, 

itorm 
I  air 


while 
je 

Wemana, 

joined  to  the 

tion  separate 
iving  a  gene- 
ate  clause  by 
*a«,»  'a»  if,' 


Coordinate 
Subordinate 
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RULES  FOR  THE  CONJUNCTION. 

XVI.  Co-ordinate  conjunctions  unite  sim- 
ilar constructions ;  as,  He  and  I  intend  to 
go.    He  gave  it  to  him  and  me. 

XVII.  Subordinate  conjunctions  connect 
dependent  with  principal  constructions ; 
as,  If\  have  e*red,  pardon  me. 

ORDER  OP  PARSING  A  CONJUNCTION. 

[For  convenience  in  Parsing,  conjunctions  may  be  c©n- 
sidered  as  joining  '  words  in  constru  '*ion '  ] 

(the  words, 
the  claiises,  Rule 

the  sentences 

of  which  the  verbs  arc — k — . 

Example. — Ue  started  for  India,  &u<  ^topped  at  the 
Cape. 

Relation.  Etymology  and  Syntax. 

Started  but  stopped      But,  co-ordinate,  adversative,  joining 

the  sentences  of  wlxich  the  verbs 
are  ttartedfOiA.  ttopped.  (Rule  XVI.) 

EXERCISE. 

1.  Parse  the  Conjunctions  in  the  following  sentences,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  given. 

It  was  not  the  teacher  but  the  pupil  who  was  in  fault. 
I  will  accompany  you  if  you  call  for  me.  We  had  no 
sooner  started  than  he  became  ill.  The  fact  is  so  evident 
that  it  cannot  be  disputed.  I  know  that  you  are  quite  in 
earnest.  You  cannot  toll,  because  you  were  not  present. 
Either  James  or  William  is  to  blame.  Pr-^ept  is  not  so 
forcible  as  example.  Time  flies  rapidly,  yet  it  appears  to 
mcvo  slowly.  He  believes  you  becauso  you  never  deceived 
him.  Love  not  sleep  lest  you  come  to  poverty.  And 
when  the  day  waa  far  spent,  wo  went  into  Jerusalem.  You 
h^ve  gaeat  reason  to  bo  thankful  and  contented  with  your 
lot.  Ho  was  industrious  but  irritable.  Nevertlicless,  you 
must  make  all  the  haste  in  your  power. 

2.  Parse  every  word  in  these  sentences  according  to  form 
given. 


Hi 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS   ON  THE  CONJUNCTION. 

1.  Meauing.  What  is  a  conjunction  ?  Is  it  declinable  or  in- 
declinable? How  does  it  differ  from  the  '  preposition '  as  a 
connecting  word  ?  From  the  relative  ?  From  the  adverb  ?  Ex- 
plain its  primary  use,  &c. 

2.  Division.  How  are  conjunctions  divided  ?  Define  co- 
ordinate conjunctions.  Define  subordinate  conjunctions. 
How  are  co-ordinate  conjunctions  divided?  Define  a  copula- 
tive conjunction,  &c.  How  many  sub-divisions  are  there  of 
subordinate  conjunctions?  To  what  do  these  sub-divisions 
correspond  ?  &c^ 

3.  Duty.  What  is  the  duty  of  co-ordinate  conjunctions  ? 
Give  an  illustration  of  each  sub-division.  What  is  the  duty 
of  subordinate  conjunctions  ?  Illustrate  each  sub-division  by 
an  example. 

4.  Other  kinds.  Whatismoant  by  co-re?ative  conjunctions? 
Illustrate  by  example.  What  are  compound  conjunctions? 
&c.,  &c. 

5.  Syntax.  Give  the  order  for  parsing  a  conjunction. 
Give  the  Rules, 

THE  INTERJECTION. 

216.  An  Interjection  is  a  word  that 
expresses  feeling,  or  is  a  mere  mark  of 
address. 

217.  Interjections  may  express 

1.  Astonishment;  as,  Lo! 

2.  Joy;  as,  Hurrah  I 

3.  Sorrow;  as,  Alas! 

4.  Disgust;  as,  Fie! 

5.  Calling;  as.  Halloo! 

6.  Praise;  as.  Well  done! 

218.  They  are  of  two  kinds, — 

I.  BEIXKOTIVB. 
n.   IKPBRATIVB. 

1.  RAJBeotive.  These  express  a  feeling  confined  to  tho 
mind  of  the  speaker ;  as.  Oh  t  alas  1  &c.,  and  are  Intorjt^ictionB 
proper. 

2.  Imperative.  These  express  a  command  or  wish;  Ofti, 
Hark!  Farewell  I 


^JUNCTION. 

^cliiiableorin- 

osition'  as  a 

b adverb?  Ex- 

I?  Define  co- 
[cohjanctions. 
[fine  a  copula- 
are  there  of 
I  sub-divisions 

[onjtmctions  ? 
it  18  the  duty 
ib-division  by 

oujunctions  ? 
conjunctions  ? 


conjunction. 


ord  that 
mark  of 


led  to  the 
ifccrjcctiong 

wish;  an, 
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3.  Oiififn  of  name.  The  Lateijeotlon  is  so  called,  because 
it  is,  as  it  were,  thrown  in  amma  the  words  of  a  sentence, 
without  any  grammatical  connection  with  them.  Some  times 
it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence^  sometimes  in  the 
middle,  and  sometimes  it  stands  alone,  as  if  the  emotion  were 
ipo  strong  to  admi^.  of  other  words  being  spoken. 

4.  'O'  is  lifted  to  express  wishing  or  exclamation,  and 
should  be  prefixed  only  to  a  noun  or  pronoun,  in  a  direct 
address ;  as, 

0  pride  of  Greece,  Ulysses,  stay. — Pope. 

« Oh '  is  used  detached  from  the  word,  with  a  point  of  excla- 
mation after  it,  or  after  the  next  word.  It  implies  an  emotion 
of  pain,  sorrow  or  surprise  :  as,  Oh  I  what  a  sight  is  here  t 

5.  Other  parts  of  speech  ased  as  Inteijoctiions.  Also 
some  words  belonging  to  other  parts  of  speech,  when  uttered 
in  an  unconnected  and  forcible  manner,  to  express  emotion, 
are  called  interjections ;  as,  nonaen$e  I  Grange  I  toonderftH ! 
shocking!  what!  behold!  off!  moayl  Jiarh!  eomel  well  donet 
^eleomel  attention  I 

6.  Interjections  belong  to  natural  language.    By  some 
grammarians,  Interjections  are  not  classed  among  the '  parts  of 
speech,'  since  they  are  closely  akin  to  the  cries  of  the  lower 
animals.    We  are  forced  to  rank  them  among  the  parts  of  * 
speech,  because  we  have  witten  words  to  express  these  sounds. 

Y.  Particles.  The  indeclinable  'parts  of  speech'  are 
sometimes  styled  particles. 

ORDBR  OF  PARSING  TBB  INTBRJBCTION. 

1.  The  Interjection,  having  no  grammatical  relation,  is 
parsed  by  simply  stating  the  <  part  of  speech.' 

2.  If  it  be  a  word  used  <  interjectionally '  it  may  be  referred 
to  its  proper  class,  and  explained  elliptically ;  thus : — 

'  Adieu  I '  may  bo  resolved  into  "  I  commend  you  <  to  God.' '  ^ 

'  Farewell '  may  be  resolved  into  '  Fare  thou  well.' 

in.  Adversative  Co-ordination. 

219.  When  the  co-ordinate  parts  of  a 
sentence  prerent  two  assertions  in  opposition 
to  one  another,  they  are  said  to  be  in  Adver- 
sative Co-ordination. 

220.  The  connecting  particle  is,  in  this 
case,  to  be  found  among  the  Adversative  Co- 
ordinate CoDJunctions. 

[Sometimes  the  second  clause  negatives  the  first,  but 
more  generally  it  presents  a  limitation  or  contrast  to  it.] 
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Examples. 


Not  the  rich  are  happy,  hut  tne  poor. 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway. 

The   form  perishtth;   the    matter,    howevery    ia 
indestructible. 

Tet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone^ 
IV.  niativa  Co-ordination. 

221.  When  the  second  of  two  sentences 
is  placed  in  some  kind  of  logical  relation  to 
the  other,  the  co-ordination  is  called 'Illative.* 

222.  The  connective  will  be  found  among 
those  placed  in  the  corresponding  division  of 
Conjunctions.     (Sec.  210.) 

^    Th9  H9la*:ton.     1.  The  relation  is  sometimes  that   of  a 
logical  coaclaaion,  or  inference. 

2..  Sometimes  it  is  one  of  eflfect  or  oonaeqaence. 

Examples. 

1.  The  mercury  has  fallen,  there/ore  the  weather  haa 
iKSoomo  colder. 

2.  Th3  weather. has  become  colder,  ther^ore  the  mer- 
ooiy  has  fallen. 

EXERCISE. 

1.  In  the  followins;  sentences  point  out  those   that  are 
*  advovsatively  *  co-ordinate. 

2.  Point  out  those  that  are  'illatively '  co-ordinate. 

I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory, 
But  far  boyond  my  depth. — JShak. 

Still  fear  I,  and  I  know  not  what's  the  cause, 
But  avery  joint  shakes  as  I  give  it  thee. —  ^  (.'h^me. 

And  where  he  willed,  men  lived  ; 
His  word  exalted  and  his  word  debased  ; 
And  so  his  heart  swelled  up. — Milman. 
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Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  fbr  yoa; 
For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  his  custom, — Shak. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river ; 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. — Tennyson.  . 

223.  An  Interjection  may  be  changed  in- 
to an  exclamatory  sentence ;  thus,  01  or  Oh  I 
means  *  I  wish,'  &c. ;  Ah !  *  I  am  filled  with 
wonder,'  &c. ;  Alas  1  *  I  feel  gric3f,*  &c. 

224.  The  Interjection  thus  changed  may 
take  a  subordinate  sentence  after  it  as  a 
complement;  as, 

0 1  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove. 
i.e.,  I  wish  that  I  had,  &o. 

Oh !  that  I  were  as  in  months  past 
i.e.,  I  wish  thnK  Sec. 

Oh !  that  this  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
i.e.,  I  wish  that,  8k. 

1.  'Lo'  The  sentence  following  this  interjection  may  be 
viewed  as  principal  one,  provided  <  lo '  be  used  as  a  simple 
exclamatory  word  to  draw  attention. 

2.  *0.'  This  interjection  is  commonly  used  as  the  sign  of 
address,  and  then  cannot  be  changed.  The  form  <oE'  is 
more  expressive  of  <  pain,'  <  anxiety,'  &c. ;  as,  0  happy  peasant! 
Oh  unhappy  bard  \—Cotpper. 

3.  Ezolamatory  Expresslona.  For  thoroughly  under- 
standing a  passage  containing  any  '  exclamatory  expression,' 
it  will  be  better  to  resolve  it  into  a  sentence  which  will  give 
the  <en«0  intended  to  be  conveyed. 
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Additional  Remarks  on  Analysts. 

225.  1.  Contraction.  (I)  Sometimes  a  compound  sentence 
is  put  in  a  contracted  form  :  One  subject  (a)  has  two  or  more 
predicates,  or  one  predicate  has  two  or  more  subjects  (b)  ;  two 
or  more  objects  (c),  or  two  or  more  extensions  of  the  predi- 
cate (d) ;  and  sometimes  connecting  particles  arc  omitted. 
This  may  be  specified  in  the  analysis,  especially  if  it  is  done 
done  orally.  (2)  This  contraction  may  take  place  whether 
the  connexion  be  oopnlative,  disjtinotlvo,  adversative^  ov 
lllative. 

Examples. 

a.  God  Bustuns  and  governs  the  world. 

b.  The  trade-winds  and  monsoons  are  permanent. 

c.  The  sun  illumines  the  mountains  and  the  valleys. 

d.  Moisture  is  evaporated  fkom  the  water  and  even 
tiom  the  snow. 

e.  Beading  makes  a  full  man ;  spesking,  a  ready  mtini 
writing,  a  correct  man. 

*  I  stood  by  her  cradle;  I  followed  her  hearse.* 

2.  How  Analysed.  Examples  (a  and  b)  may  be  charac- 
terised as  being  contracted  in  snl^eot  and  predicate  re- 
spectively ;  (c),  as  having  a  compound  ofatject ;  (d),  as  having 
a  compound  extension ;  (e),  as  having  the  connective 
omitted. 

a.  Conjmtction  proper  and  Conneotlve.  The  adverbial 
connectives  are  frequently  joined  with  aconjunotion  proper, 
to  form  a  connexion  between  sentences  ;  as,  The  town  was 
badly  defended,  and  there/ore  became  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 
The  co-ordination  here  expressed  is  illative. 

4.  The  Infinitive  phrase,  (l)  This  kind  of  phrase  is 
frequently  convertible  into  a  aubordUiate  sentence,  especially 
when  a  purpose  is  implied ;  as, 

^  To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  Wrong.' 

<  I  come  not,  friends,  to  tteal  away  your  hearts.^— Shak 

V  JSere  the  'infinitive  phrases'  may  be  converted  into  sub- 
ornate  sentences ;  thus,  'That  yon  may  do  a  great  right.' 
'  That  I  may  steal  away  your  hearts.'  (2 )  Its  place  may  some- 
times be  supplied  by  a  noun ;  as, '  Anger  is  madness,'  instead 
of  'To  be  angry  is  to  be  maid;'  and  (3)  sometimes  a  nonn 
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6.  Tbe  infinitltre  and  Imperative  abeolnte.  Sometimes 
the  Infinitive  (with  its  complements)  is  formed  grammatically 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  construction.  Such  an  Infini- 
tive may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  aabordinate 
sentence  of  parpoae,  with  the  principal  sentence  suppressed ; 
as,  <  To  eorifesa  the  truth,  I  vtai  io  blame.'  This  may  be  thn» 
expanded, '  /  admitf  that  I  may  cop  feu  the  truth,  that  I  was  to 
bkune.'  The  same  plan  can  be  a^lopted  with  such  construc- 
tions as  this : 

<  Take  him  for  all  in  all 
We  ne'er  shall  see  his  like  again.' 

When  the  Imperative  clause  may  be  converted  into  a  sttbor- 
dlvate  conditional  senisence. 

6.  The  Kominatlve  Absolnte.  (1)  This  form  of  the 
Nominative  is  also  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  subor- 
nate  sentence,  the  nature  of  which  must  be  determined  by 
the  context ;  as,  Spring  returning,  the  swallows  re-appear ; 
i.e.,  [When  Spring  returns]  the  swallows  re-appear.  The 
idea  is  generally  one  of  time  or  oausality,  (2)  Sometimes 
no  noun  is  expressed  with  the  participle ;  as,  '  This  conduct, 
viewing  it  in  the  favorable  light,  reflects  discredit  on  bis  char- 
acter.— His  conduct,  generally  speaking,  is  honorable.  In 
each  of  these  we  may  substitute  a  subordinate  sentence 
introduced  by  the  connective '  if.'  These  last  two  examples 
may  be  treated  as  '  Infinitives  absolute,'  as  the  '  ordinary ' 
infinitive  may  replace  the  form  in  *ing.' 

7.  Co-ordinate  Sentences.  The  co-ordination  which 
exists  among  principal  sentences  also  extends  to  subor- 
dinate sentences ;  but  the  subordination  must  be  of  the 
same  kind;  as, 

'  Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 
And  whelm  him  o'er.— j?um«. 


three  'adverbial'  sentences,  ' copulatively 


Here  we  have 
coM>rdinate.' 

'  For  Heaven's  sake  let  ns  sit  upon  the  ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : — 
How  some  have  bee  i  deposed,  some  slain  in  war 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts,  &c.' — Shak. 

In  these  lines  there  are  three  noun  sentences  co-ordinate 
with  one  another,  the  '  connective '  being  omitted  in  the  case 
of  the  last  two. 

8.  Negative  Propositions,  If  the  sentence  is  a  negative 
one,  the  negative  particle  may  be  considered  as  apart  of  the 
'  grammatical  predicate.' 

9.  Minuteness  of  Analysis.  For  general  analysis  the 
schemes  and  examples  given  above  will  be  soflicicnt.    It  may 
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1)6  made  more  minute  by  specifying  the  partioultir  kind  of 
co-ordination,  and  tlie  special  sab-divigion  of  tlie  adver- 
"bial  sentences ;  as, 

'  Were  I  but  once  more  free 
That  parchment  would  I  scatter  to  every  breeze  that  blows., 

1.  Frin.  Bintbncb,  I  would  scatter,  Ac. 

2.  Sob.         do       Were  I  but,  &c.    Adv.  of  'Cause'  to 

No.  1.  subdivision, '  condition.' 

^  <  There  was  no  land  on  earth 

She  loved  like  thatdear  land,although  she  owed  it  not  her  birth., 

1.  Pbin.  Sbntbncb.  There  was,  &c, 

2.  Sub.        do       Which  she  loved.    Adj.  sent  to  No.  1. 

completing  'land,'  contracted  in 
'  object.' 

3.  do  do       Although  she  owed,  &c.    Adv.  sent  to 

No.  2, '  Cause '  sub. '  concession,'  com- 
pleting '  loved.' 

4.  do         do       As  she  loved,  ice.    Adv.  of  <  Manner '  to 

No.  2,  sub.  'analogy.' 

10.  Dependenod,  not  restrioted.  The  last  example  shews 
that  there  may  exist  a  dependence  among  'subordinato 
sentences'  as  well  as  between  a  < subordinate '  and  a  <  prin- 
cipal.' 

11.  Arrangemsnt.  In  oral  analysis  of  poetry  the  parts  of 
the  sentence  may  bo  read  in  their  natural  sequence  or  as 
written  by  the  poet ;  as, '  But  glory,  virtue.  Heaven  for  man 
designed,'  may  be  read  in  this  order,  or  in  the  natural  sequence 
of  its  pturts ;  thus :  '  But  Heaven  designed  glory,  virtue  for 
man.' 

12.  Position  of  the  oonneotive.  As  tho  connecting  con- 
junction simply  joins  the  two  sentences  together,  it  belongs 
neiUier  to  the  <  subject'  nor  the  <  predicate '  though  generally 
placed  in  the  'subject';  therefore,  in  doing  oral  analysis  it 
must  not  be  read,  and  on  the  written  scheme  must  be  enclosed 
in  a  bra  ^ot  to  denoto  that  it  does  not  belong  to  either  part 
of  the  jntence.  The  <  Conjunctive  Adverb '  may,  however, 
lae  plsvtid  in  the  '  Extension  of  the  predicate.' 

OAAMMATICAL  BQUIVALBNTS. 

226.  One  Gramhatioal  Eobm  is  equiva- 
lent to  another,  when  the  first  means  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  as  second. 

1.  Bow  obtained,  (l)  In  some  instances  this  equivalent 
may  be  obtained  by  simple  change  of  oonetmotion  from  the 
•ne  Toice  to  the  other  of  the  verb;  as,  James  $truck  John,  or 
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John  w<u  ttruck  by  James.  (2)  It  may  be  effected  by  the 
Introduotion  of  a  new  kind  of  sentenoe,  or  (3)  by  a 
ohange  of  pbraseology. 

Examples. 

1.  True  it  is  that  Hannibal  waa  supported  by  the  zeal- 
ous exertions  of  Carthage. 

Changed. — True  it  is,  or  it  is  true,  that  the  zealous 
exertions  of  Carthnge  supported  Hannibal  j  or,  (3)  It  is 
true  that  the  Carthagenians  aided  Hannibal  in  every 
possible  way  and  with  the  utmost  zeal. 

2.  To  understand  the  flower,  therefore,  we  must  study 
its  formation. 

Changed. — (2)  That  we  may  understand  the  plant, 
therefore,  we  must  study  its  formation;  or,  (3)  If  we  study 
the  formation  of  a  flower,  wo  shall  then  bo  better  enabled 
to  understand  the  flower  itself. 

2.  Importance.  This  change  of  construction  is  of  great 
value,  as  it  gives  us  greater  command  of  language,  and  thus 
enables  us  to  vary  our  composition. 

EXERCISE. 

1,  Introduce  grammatical  equivalents,  where  practicable,  into 
the  following  examples. 

Numerous  Greek  colonies  had  settled  in  Sicily,  and  had 
risen  to  groat  wealth  and  power ;  they  wero  almost  all  de- 
mocracies, but  tyrants  occasionally  ruled  them.  After  the 
death  of  one  of  these,  Gelon,  the  people  fell  into  dissen- 
sions, and  the  smaller  which  were  oppressed,  applied  to 
Athens  for  help. 

Twice  in  history  has  there  been  witnessed  the  struggle 
of  the  highest  individual  genius  against  the  resource  and 
institutions  of  a  great  nation,  and  in  both  cases  the  nation 
has  been  victorious.  These  instances  are  furnished  by 
Hannibal  and  Napoleon ;  the  career  of  one  was  closed  at 
Zama,  that  of  the  other  at  Waterloo. 

Wero  it  not  for  the  land,  such  would  be  the  uniform  and 
constant  flow  of  tho  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  presence  of 
the  land  interrupts  the  regularity  of  this  great  western 
movement  of  the  waters,  sending  them  to  the  north  or 
Bouth,  according  to  its  conformation. 
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Oh!  Chaldea's  worshipped  sagea, 
Oh !  men  of  wiadom  that  have  passed  your  years— 
Your  long  and  quiet  solitary  years — 
In  tracing  the  dim  sources  of  the  events 
That  agitate  this  world  of  man — oh  I  ye 
That  in  the  tongaes  of  every  clime  dtsoourse ; 
Ye  that  hold  converse  with  the  eternal  stara, 
And  in  their  calm  prophetic  courses  read 
The  destinies  of  empires ;  ye  whose  dreams 
Axe  thronged  with  tiie  {H^destined  images 
Of  thmgs  that  are  to  be ;  to  whom  the  Fates 
Unfold  their  secret  counsels ;    *    *    *    * 

— ^behold 
Yon  burning  characters !  and  read  and  say 
Why  the  flark  Destinies  have  hung  their  sentoioe 
Thus  visible  to  the  sight,  but  to  the  mind 
Unsearchable !    Ye  have  heard  the  rich  rewaio, 
And  I  but  wait  to  see  whose  neck  shall  wear 
The  chain  of  glory. — MiJman. 

'Twas  evening,  and  the  half  descended  sun 
Tipp'd  with  golden  fire  the  many  domes 
Of  Athens,  and  a  yellow  atmosphere 
Lay  rich  and  dusky  in  the  shaded  street 
Tlu'ough  which  the  captive  gazed.    He  had  bome  np 
With  a  stout  heart,  that  long  and  weary  day, 
Haughtily  patient  of  his  many  wrongs ; 
But  now  he  was  alone,  and  from  his  nerves 
The  needless  strength  departed,  and  he  leaned 
Prone  on  his  massy  chain,  and  let  his  thoughts 
Throng  on  him  as  they  would.    Unmarked  of  him 
Parrhasius  at  the  nearest  pillar  stood, 
Chizing  upon  his  grief.    The  Athenian's  cheek 
Flushed  as  ho  measured,  with  a  painter's  eye, 
The  moving  picture. — WiUis. 

2.  Give  detailed  analysis  of  the  crtracts  given  above,  acC0r« 
ding  to  plan  and  suggestion  in  Sou.  229,  9. 


PART    III. 


SYNTAX. 

1.  Syntax  treats  of  the  relations  which 
words  bear  to  one  another  in  a  sentence,  and 
of  the  construction  of  sentences. 

2.  The  Syntax  of  sentences  is  best  pre- 
sented under  four  heads,  viz. :  Conatruetion, 
Concord,  Government,  and  Position, 

3.  Construction  is  the  dependent  re< 
lation  of  words,  phrases,  and  dauses,  accor- 
ding fco  the  sense. 

4.  OoNCOiiD  is  the  agreement  which 
one  word  has  with  another  in  gender,  person, 
number,  case,  &c. 

6.  GoYERNMENT  IS  the  power  which 
one  word  has  in  determining  the  mood, 
tense,  case,  or  form,  of  another  word.  The 
word  governed  by  another  word  is  called  its 
regimen, 

6.  Position  is  the  place  which  ^  a  wprd 
occupies  in  relation  to  other  words  in  a  sen- 
tence. 

VorittoB  of  Woi<di.  In  the  English  Itngnagie.  'whieh  hM 
Imt iSBWlnflectiioni,  thejKMtKtofi  ol^  words  i*  often  of  tho  uttfost 
importaaoe,  in  uetermining  the  conitniotion. 
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164  SYNTAX. 

RULES. 

THE  NOMINATIVE. 

Rule  I. — ^The  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is 
put  in  the  nominative ;  as,  John  reads.  / 
run.     They  speak. 

1.  The  subject.  This  is  either  a  noon,  or  a  substitute  for  a 
noun  ;  i.e.,  a  pronoun,  a  clause,  or  a  noun  sentence ;  as, 

— Father,  thy  hand 
Hath  reared  these  venerable  colums ;  Thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof. — Bryant, 
To  he  virtuous  is  to  be  happy. 

STiat  I  have  ta^en  away  this  old  man* a  daughter. 
It  is  most  tTVLe.~-Shak. 

2.  A  finite  Verb.  By  this  is  meant  any  of  the  'definite 
moods'  of  a  verb. 

3.  Snbjeot  of  the  Infinitive.  This  mood  has  its  'subject' 
in  the  '  objective  case  ;'  as,  I  know  Aim  to  be  an  honest  man 

4.  Verb,  expressed  or  nnderstood.  Every  nominative, 
not  '  absolute,'  or  *  of  address,'  or  '  in  the  predicate,'  or  '  in 
Apposition,'  is  the  subject  of  a  verb  expressed  or  understood. 

5.  Use  of  Pronoun  Improper.  '  It  is  improper  to  use  both 
a  noun  and  its  pronoun  in  the  same  proposition,  as  the  nomi- 
native to  the  same  verb  ; — thus.  The  king  he  is  just,  should  be 
The  king  is  just ; — except  when  the  compound  personal  pro- 
nouns ore  added  to  the  subject  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  ;  as. 
The  king  hiriself  haa  come. 

6.  Verb  Understood.  The  nominative,  especially  in  the 
answer  to  a  question,  and  after  than  or  as,  has  the  verb  under- 
stood ;  as.  Who  said  so  ? — Ho  [said  so]  ; — James  is  taller  than 
/[am] ;  but  not  so  tall  as  you  [are]. 

7.  Position  of  Subject,  (l)  The  subject  is  commonly 
placed  before  the  verb.  But  in  imperative  or  interrogativo 
sentences,  and  in  other  sentences  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  or 
euphony,  the  subject  is  often  placed  after  the  verb ;  as,  Qo 
thou,— 'Did  he  go  V — May  you  be  happy  1  &c. 

(2)  In  the  case  of '  noun  sentences,'  which  occupy  the  place 
of  the  subject,  they  may  be  cither  (1)  the  'subject'  nominative, 
or  (2)  the  'predicate'  nominative ;  as,  (1)  That  (trial  by  Jury,  in 
the  common  sense  of  that  term,  was  known  in  Alfred's  day,]  is  a 
inigtake.  (2)  The  first  symptom  of  a  really  free  man,  is  not  that 

the  resists  the  laws  of  the  uniTerse,  but  that  he  observes 
hem], 

(3)  Enlargements  of  the  snbjeot  either  precede  or  follow  it, 
or  are  placed  after  the  verb. 
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Rttle  II.  A  Predicate  Noun,  denoting 
the  same  person  or  thin^  as  its  subject, 
agrees  with  it  in  case ;  as,  I  am  a  messenger. 

1,  When  found.  This  nominative  is  found  after  intransi- 
tive verbs, and  verbs  in  the  passive  voice ;  as,  Who  art  Thoul 
Ho  waa  made  kinj, 

2.  Verba  most  frequently  employed.  Any  verb  may  be 
tho  copula  between  the  subject  and  the  predict^o  substantive, 
except  a  transitive  verb  in  tho  active  voice,  ^ut  those  most 
commonly  used  in  this  way  are  tho  intransitive  verbs  to  he,  to 
become,  lo  seem,  to  appear  ;  verbs  implying  motion,  position,  4^c.j 
and  passive  verbs,  denoting  to  call,  name,  style,  appoint,  choose, 
make,  esteem,  reckon,  and  the  like. 

3,  The  predicate  substantive  after  a  verb  may  be  anything 
that  can  bo  tho  subject  of  a  verb. 

4.  Position  of  this  Subject.  Tho  usual  position  of  the 
predicate  substantive  is  after  tho  verb,  as  that  of  tho  subject 
is  before  it,  and  this  is  always  the  order  of  construction. 
But  in  both  the  direct  and  the  indirect  question,  and  in 
inverted  sentences,  its  placQ  is  often  different ;  thus,  Who  is 
Ac?  We  know  not  who  he  is.  Is  A«  a  student?  He  is  the 
same  that  he  was.  The  ooa  it  was  that  died.  A  man  he  was 
to  all  the  country  dear.  Feet  was  /to  the  lame.  Far  other 
BOBNB  is  ThrasymenS  now.  ■ 

Rttlb  III.  An  Appositive  agrees  with 
its  subject  in  case ;  as.  The  cities  Toronto 
and  London  are  in  Ontario. 

1 .  Explanation  of  term.  The  word  annexed  is  said  to  b& 
in  apposition  with  the  other,  and  is  added  to  express  some 
attribute,  description,  or  appellation,  belonging  to  it.  The 
woi'ds  so  related  must  always  be  in  the  same  member  of  the 
sentence— that  ia,  both  in  tho  subject,  or  both  in  the  predi- 
cate. A  substantive  predicated  of  another  is  not  in  apposi- 
tion with  it,  though  denoting  the  same  thing. 

Tho  substantive  in  apposition  commonly  stands  last, 
sometimes,  flrst. 

2.  An  appositive,  what  It  may  be.  A  noun  is  some- 
times  put  in  apposition  with  a  sentence,  and  a  sentence  or 
an  infinitive  mood  sometimes  in  opposition  with  a  noun  ;  as. 
The  weather  forbids  ioalkin(f,(\  prm  bition  hurtful  to  us  both. 
The  promise,  that  he  should  l>e  the  h  ir  of  the  world,  was  given  to 
Abraham.    Delightful  task,  to  re   •  the  tender  thought  1 

3.  Appositivet,  not  neoessarily  of  the  same  number. 

Nouns  and  pronouns  in  appoBition  are  always  in  the  same 
case,  though  not  necoBsarily  of  the  same  number :  thus. 
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<1)  A.  plural  term  is  sometimes  used  in  appositioa  after 
two  or  more  substantives  singular,  to  combine  and  give  them 
emphasis ;  as,  Timej  labor,  money,  aii  «7<)re  lost. 

(2)  Distributive  words  are  sometimes  put  in  apposition 
with  a  plural  substantive ;  as,  They  went  each  of  them  on  his 
way.  We  have  turned,  every  one  to  his  own  way.  In  the 
construction  of  a  sentence,  the  distributive  word  is  some- 
times omitted;  as,  They  [interrogative  pronouns]  do  not 
relate  [each}  to  a  preceding  noun. 

4.  An  apposltiTO  with  '  as.'  A  substantive  is  sometimes 
connected  with  another  in  a  sort  of  apposition  by  the  word 
as,  meaning  in  the  eondttion  of,  %n  the  capacity  of,  thus,  Cicero, 
03  an  oreUor,  was  bold — as  a  soldier,  he  was  timid.  But  the 
substantive  placed  thus  in  apposition  with  another  in  the 
possessive  case,  or  with  a  possessive  noun,  is  withotU  the  sign, 
while  in  other  instances  it  usually  has  it ;  as,  Jomi's  reputa- 
tion as  an  outhor  was  great — ^ms  fame  as  an  artist  still  greater. 

HuLE  IV.  A  Noun  whose  case  <^epends 
on  no  other  word  is  put  in  the  Nominative 
Absolute ;  as,  The  rain  having  ceased,  the 
day  was  delightful. 

1.  Most  freqaent  use.  The  noun  is  generally  fcnnd  with 
a  participle,  but  sometimes  being  aad  having  been  are 
omitted ;  as,  Her  wheel  Ibeiny]  at  rest.  —This  said,  that  is,  This 
having  been  said. 

Now,  mim  to  man  and  steel  ^-o  steel, 

A  chieftain's  vengeance  thou  ::<halt  feel.— -Scott. 

2.  Bzolamatloras.  Exclamations  may  be  considered  as 
*  nominatives  absolute  ;'  as,  O  the  ttmest  0  the  manners  f 

A  horse  I  my  kingdom  for  a  horse  I — Shak, 

3.  Participial  Propositions.  It  has  been  shewn  that  cer- 
tain prepositions  are  retJly  participles,  thus  the  noun  may  be 
considered  as  being  in  the  *  nominative  absolute ;'  as,  Pending 
tho  decision  of  the  Court,  the  money  was  paid  to  the  Accottftt- 
ant-General. 

4.  The  Objeotlva  used  absolutely.  Sometimes,  in 
poetry,  the  objective  is  found  thus  used  ;  as 

Only  in  destroying  I  find  eacs 
To  my  relentless  thought,  and,  him  destroyed 
For  whom  all  this  was  mode,  all  this  wili  soon 
Follow,— Milton. 

Rule  V,  A  Noun,  which  is  the  name  of 
person  or  thing  addressed,  is  put  in  the 
nominative  of  address;  as,  IHato,  tliou 
reasonest  well. 
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Rule  VI.  Any  noun,  not  an  Appositive, 
qualifying  the  meaning  of  another  noun,  is 
put  in  the  Possessive ;  as,  I  lost  my  brother^ s 
book. 

1.  Force  of  Possessive.  The  noun  in  the  posseseire 
case  limits  the  governing  noun,  by  representing  the  thing 
named  as  proceeding  from^  possessed  by,  or  suitable  to  the  person 
or  thing  expressed  by  the  possessive.  It  is  of  course  neces- 
sary, under  this  rule,  that  the  subRtantives  signify  differetU 
things. 

2.  The  governing  word  sometimes  omitted.  The  noun 
governing  the  possessive  is  often  understood ;  as,  This  book 
is  John^s  [book.]  It  is  always  omitted  after  the  possessive 
case  of  the  personal  pronouns ;  as,  This  book  is  mine,  thint, 
ours,  ^c,  and,  in  this  construction,  when  supplied,  the  form 
of  the  possessive  case  must  be  changed ;  as.  This  is  mi/  book, 
thp  book,  our  book  ;  not  mine  book,  &c. — ^The  first  day  ho  re- 
paired to  St.  PavVs. 

3.  Possessive  form  restricted.  As  this  form  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  of  its  most  frequently  denoting  the  rela- 
tion of  possession,  it  is  generally  confined  to  living  things. 
In  old  English  and  in  poetry  the  form  is  often  applied  to 
to  things;  as,  If  we  cannot  perceive  the  manner  of  sirCs 
poison,  no  "wonder  if  we  cannot  perceive  the  method  oi  graces 
antidote. — Fuller.  Sometimes  the  form  is  used  to  express  the 
relation  between  a  portion  of  time  and  its  correlative  action, 
or  state .  as,  The  thirty  yeari  war.  A  barrister  of  seven  yean* 
standing. 

4.  The  Sazon  and  Wormaa  PossMsivas.  (1)  Sometimes 
the  possessivo  case  (Sazon)  and  the  preposition  'of  with  the 
objective  (Norman)  are  equivalent ;  as,  My  father's  house, 
ssThe  house  of  my  father.    But — 

(2)  Sometimes  the  idea  expressed  by  <of  with  the  objective, 
can  not  bo  expressed  at  all  by  the  possessive ;  as,  A  ring  of 
guiiy'—k  cup  of  water, — ^A  piece  of  land, — ^The  house  of  refuge, 
«c.  Sometimes,  BffAn,  tho  ideas  expressed  are  different ;  thus, 
*  Tho  LortPa  day,'  means  the  sabbath.  <  The  day  qfthe  Lord,* 
means  tho  day  of  judgment.  *  My  fathers  picture,'  means  a 
^.icturo  belonging  to  my  father.  '  A  picture  of  my  father/ 
means  a  portrait  of  him.  '  God's  love,'  means  onljr  the  love 
which  God  feels.  But  *  The  love  of  Ood,'  means  either  the 
lovo  which  God  feels  to  us,  or  that  which  we  ft  '  to  Him. 

(3)  Even  when  tho  possessive  case,and  «of  witu  the  objective, 
aro  equivalent  in  meaning,  the  arrangement  and  euphony,  as 
well  as  perspicuity  of  the  sentence,  will  often  render  tho  one 
expression  preferable  to  the  other.    When  this  is  tho  case,  care 
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should  be  taken  to  use  that  form  which,  in  the  circumstances, 
is  best.  Thus,  '  In  the  name  of  the  army '  is  better  than, '  In 
the  army's  name;'  'My  mother's  gold  ring '  is  better  1  n, 
'  The  gold  ring  of  my  mother,'  A  succession  of  words  in 
either  form  is  harsh,  and  may  be  avoided  by  a  proper  mixture 
of  the  two  ;  thus,  *  My  brother's  wife's  sister ' — better — '  The 
Bister  of  my  brother's  wife.' — '  The  sickness  of  the  son  of  the 
king,' — better — '  The  sickness  of  the  king's  son.'  After  the 
word  city,  or  town,  &c.,  instead  of  a  noun  in  appo- 
sition, we  find  the  name  preceded  by  *of,'  by  way  of  defi- 
nition ;  as,  The  city  of  Toronto ;  the  name  of  a  '  river '  is 


Tho 


however,  in  direct  apposition  ;'  as,  Tho  River  Ottawa. 
same  use  of  the  preposition  may  be  noticed  in  designating 
tf,me;  as.  The  hour  of  six.     The  month  of  May. 

(5.  '  Of,'  before  a  possessive.  *  Of,'  before  a  possessive 
case,  followed  by  its  governing  substantive,  usually  governs 
that  substantive  ;  as.  The  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  But  '  of 
before  a  possessive,  not  followed  by  its  governing  word, 
governs  that  word  understood,  and  the  expression  refers  to 
a  part  of  tho  things  possessed :  as,  A  discovery  of  [that  is, 
from]  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  [discoveries],  meaning,  One  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  discoveries.    (See  Sec,  80,  4.) 

*l.  Use  of  sign.  When  several  nouns  come  together  in 
the  possessive  case,  implying  common  possession,  the  sign 
of  the  possessive  is  annexed  to  the  last,  and  understood  to 
ilie  rest;  as,  'Jane  and  Lucy's  books,'  that  is,  Books  the 
common  property  of  Jane  and  Lucy.  But  if  common  poss- 
ession is  not  implied,  or  if  several  words  intervene,  the  sign 
of  the  possessive  should  be  annexed  to  each,  as, '  Jane's  and 
Lucy's  books,'  that  is,  books,  some  of  which  are  Jane's  and 
others  Lucy's. — This  gained  the  king's,  as  well  as  the  people's, 
approbation.    Thus  each  possessive  is  <  emphatic.' 

BiULB  VII.  The  Appositive  to  the  Poss- 
essive Case  does  not  have  the  *8  annexed  to 
it ;  as,  We  admire  Scott  the  novelist's  genius. 
At  Smith's  the  bookseller, 

1.  Position  of  's.  (1)  When  a  short  explanatory  term  is 
joined  to  a  name,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  may  be  annexed 
to  cither  ;  as,  I  called  at  Smith's  the  bookseller,  or,  at  Smith 
tho  bookseller's.  But  if,  to  such  a  phrase,  tho  substantive 
which  it  limits  is  added,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  must  be 
annexed  to  the  last ;  as,  I  called  at  Smith  tho  bookseller's 
shop. 

(2)  It  tho  explanatory  circumstance  is  complex,  or  consists 
of  more  terms  than  one,  tho  sign  of  tho  possessive  must  bo 
annexed  to  tho  name  ;  as,  '  This  Psalm  is  David's,  the  king, 
priest,  and  prophet  of  tho  people.' — '  That  book  is  Smith's, 
tlie  bookeoller  in  Muidcn  Lane. 
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(3)  If  each  word  is  emphatic  the  case  ending  is  riepeated 
after  each ;  as,  You  may  it  at  Smith's,  the  bookseller's.  This 
use  of  the  double  case  ending  fixes  more  definitely  the  occu- 
pation, &c.,  of  tho  pcr&on,  r,nd  diftinguishes  him  from  others 
who  may  have  the  same  name. 

2.  Fossesslva  of  a  'complex'  noun.  When  a  name  is 
complex,  consisting  of  more  terms  than  one,  the  sign  of  the 
possessive  is  annexed  to  the  last  only ;  as,  Julius  Caesar's 
Commentaries, — John  the  Baptist's  head, — His  brother  Philip's 
wife, — *  The  Bishop  of  London's  charge.'  Here  Julim  Ctesar'a 
is  a  complex  name,  in  the  possessive  ;  John  and  brother  are  in 
the  possessive,  without  the  sign,  that  being  annexed  to  the 
words  Baptist  and  Philip,  in  apposition.  In  the  last  example, 
'  London '  is  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  *  of,'  and  the 
'  B '  annexed  properly  belongs  to  Bishop,  which  limits  the  word 
charge.  In  parsing  the  words  separately/,  the  transfer  must,  of 
course,  be  so  made.  But  the  true  reason  for  annexing  'a  to 
London  is,  that  the  whole  phrase, '  Bishop  of  London,'  is  re- 
garded as  one  term,  in  tho  possessive  limiting  the  word  charge, 
and  may  bo  parsed,  as  a  'complex  noun  in  the  posses- 
sive case.' 

3.  Doable  posseasives.  When  two  nouns  in  tho  poss- 
essive arc  used  to  limit  different  words,  the  sign  of  the 
possessive  must  be  annexed  to  each ;  as,  He  took  refuge  at 
the  governor's,  the  king's  representative,  that  is, '  at  the 
governor's  house.' 

4.  Number  of  the  limitiog  noun.  A  noun  governing 
tho  possessive  plural,  or  two  or  more  nouns  severally  in  the 
possessive  singular,  should  not  be  plural  unless  the  sense 
require  it.  Thus,  The  men's  health  [not  healths]  sTrtfered 
from  the  climate.  John's  and  William's  wife  [not  wives] 
are  of  the  same  age. 

THE  OBJECTIVE. 

EuLE  V£II.  The  objective  case  foUov/s 
an  active  transitive  verb  or  a  preposition ; 
as,  He  struck  the  table  with  his  hand. 

The  Objective  after  Verbs. 

1 .  The  object.  Tho  object  of  a  verb  may  be  a  noun  or  a 
pronoun,  an  adjective,  a  verbal,  an  infinitive,  or  a  noun 
sentence;  as,  I  saw  the  man  who  struck  him.  We  should 
help  tho  poor,  ice. 

2.  Intransitive  verbs.  (1)  Intransitive  verbs  are  not 
followed  by  an  objective  case.  (2)  They  are,  however,  some- 
times used  iu  a  '  transitive '  sense,  and  then  have  an  object 
after  them,    {a)  This  object  is  generally  a  noun  formed  from 
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the  Sa  ittvirr  Lad  therefore  may  be  called  a  cognate  object. 
(6)  ON'/vt-ft;  ^nly  the  same  'idea'  is  expressed  in  the 
ohjeoti*     >«  iac  ^erb  contains ;  as, 

Dreaming  i*reains        xortal  ever  dared  to  dream  before.— Poe. 

At  length  in  sleep  their  bodies  they  compose, 

And  dreamt  the  future yS^A^,  and  early  rose. — Dryden. 

(Qroves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gumt  and  balms.— Milion, 

And  c    their  hinges  grate  harsh  thunder. — Milton. 

Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  enacts  his  sweet 
With  stripes,  that  mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
Weeps,  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast.— (7oiu9«r. 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue 

(Which  all  the  while  ran  fc/ooi)— great  Caesar  fell. — Shak. 

(3)  Intransitive  verbs  that  are  used  in  a  '  causative '  sense, 
•'.«., '  when  they  denote  the  canting  of  that  act  or  state  which 
the  verb  properly  ejtpresses,'  have  an  '  objective '  case  after 
them ;  as,  He  ran  [i.e.,  caused  to  run]  his  horsa  yesterday. 
He  works  Am  hard,  i.e., '  causes  him  to  work  hard.' 

^4)  Intransitivo  verbs  bocoma  transitive  and  admit  an 
objective  after  them,  by  tho  addition  of  a  preposition  ;  as, 
*I  despair'  (intrans.)  but  'I  despair  of  (trans.),  thus,  I 
despair  of  auceesa. 

3.  Zadirsct  object  after  certain  verbs.  Verbs  signifying 
to  'name,'  'choose,'  'appoint,'  'constitute,'  and  the  like, 

generally  govern  two  objectives,  viz.,  the  Dlreot,  denoting 
bie  person  or  thing  acted  upon,  and  tho  Indirect,  denoting 
the  result  of  the  act  expressed ;  as,  They  named  him  John. 
The  people  elected  Aim  j^^isident.    They  made  it  a  book. 

4.  The  Passive  Voice  of  such  verbs.  In  such  sentences* 
in  the  passive  voice,  the  direct  object  is  made  the  subject* 
and  the  indirect  remains  as  tho  predicate  nominative  aftcv 
the  vorb,  according  to  Hulb  II.  Thus,  He  was  named  John. 
He  was  elected  president.    It  was  made  a  book, 

5.  Indirect  object  with  other  Verbs.  The  some  con- 
struction is  found  with  verbs  that  signify  to  'ask,*  'teach,' 
'offer,'  'promise,'  'give,'  'pay,'  'toll,'  'allow,'  'deny,'  and 
some  others ;  as,  John  gave  me&  book.  In  this  example  '  me  ' 
is  the  '  indirect,'  and  '  book '  the  '  direct '  object.  When,  how- 
over,  the  indirect  object  comes  last,  the  preposition  '  to '  must 
be  expressed ;  as,  John  gave  a  book  to  ue. 

6.  Their  Passive  Construction,  (i)  These  verbs  properly 
take  tiie  dtfreot  object  of  the  active  voice  as  the  subject  in  tho 
panire,  and  the  indirect  remains  in  the  objective,  which  is 
sometimes  governed  by  a  preposition  understood ;  as,  A  book 
was  promised  me,  or  to  me. 
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ve,  which  is 


(2)  The  Indirect  object  is  sometimes  mude  tho  subject,  aud 
the  uirect  reiasdns  in  tho  objectivo  caso  after  the  passive 
voice;  as,  /  was  promised  a  ftooA;.  The  verbs  'ask,'  'teach,* 
'tell,'  &c.,  frequently  have  this  double  construction  in  the 
passive ;  as,  I  was  asked  that  question  yesterday.  I  was 
taught  geography  at  school. 

*l.  Poaitiqa  of  tiM  Ob|eotlve.  (l)  As  the  nominative  and 
the  objective  of  nouns  are  alike  in  form,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  seoktence  should  clearly  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  The  nominative  geBerally  preeedea  the  verb,  aii<*. 
the  objective  foUowe  it.  Thus,  Brutus  killed  Cesar.  If  ot 
(or  both)  of  these  should  be  a  pronoun,  the  order  may  bu 
varied  without  obscuring  the  sense,  and  sometimes  the  ob- 
jective is  rendered  more  emphatic  by  being  placed  first;  as, 
^t'mhe  slew.' 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss 
I  never  heard  till  now. — Milton. 

This  perfection  of  judicial  eloquence  SirW.  Grant  attained. 

— Brougham. 

The  rapine,  by  which  they  subsisted,  they  accounted  lawfiil 
and  honorable. — Scott. 

(2)  When  the  objective  is  a  relative  or  an  interrogative  pro- 
noun, it  precedes  both  tho  verb  and  its  nominative  ;  as,  The 
man  tohom  we  saw  is  dead. — Whom  did  you  send  ? 

(3)  The  objective  should  not,  if  possible,  be  separated  from 
its  verb  by  intervening  clauses.  Thus,  Wc  could  not  discover, 
for  the  want  of  proper  tests,  the  quality  of  tho  metal.  Better, 
Wo  could  not,  for  want  of  proper  tests,  discover  the  quality  of 
the  metal. 

TJae  Obj90tive  with  Prepositions. 


8.  The  Object.    The  object  after  a  preposition  may  be  a 
'  noun '  or  'pronoun,'  'an  infinitive  mood,'  a  '  noun  sentence,' 
a  '  phrase,'  or  a       ' 
diving  his  diploma. 


'  clause ;'  as.  He  is  about  to  depart. — On  re- 
— Much  depends  on  tolio  are  his  advisers. 


9.  InelegsBt  tsro  of  Prepoidtion  and  Objootive,    (.)  As 

a  general  rule,  it  is  considered  inelegant  to  connect  a  transi- 
tive verb  and  a  preposition,  or  two  prepositions  with  the  same 
object.  Thus,  1  wrote  to  and  warned  him.  Better,  I  wrote  to 
him  and  warned  him.  So,  '  Of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to 
Him,  are  all  things.'    Not '  Of,  and  through,  and  to  Him.'  &o. 

(2)  This  general  rule  is  so  little  regarded,  even  by  the  best 
writers,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  should  any 
longer  retain  a  place  in  our  grammars.  In  many  instances, 
at  least,  the  form  of  speech  condemned  by  the  rule  is  clearly 
better  in  respect  of  ^--epiouity,  brevity,  and  strength,  thaa 
that  which  it  recce    -     is,  and  in  such  cases  it  should  be 
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adopted.  In  some  cases,  again,  as  in  the  above  example,  the 
full  form  is  better  than  tho  elliptical.  In  this  matter,  every 
one  must  be  guided  by  his  taste  and  judgment,  avoiding 
equally  obscurity  and  harshness.  i 

10.  Position.  The  objective  should  follow  the  preposi- 
tion ;  the  relative  'that'  in  an  exception. 

1 1 .  Terms  omitted .  Sometimes  tho  antecedent  term  of  a 
proposition ,  and  sometimes  the  subsequent  is  omitted.  Thus, 
the  antecedent :  [I  sat/}  in  a  word.  All  shall  know  me  [reckon- 
ing}  from  tho  least  to  the  greatest.  Tho  subsequent :  There  is 
a  man  I  am  acquainted  with— -that  is,  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted. 

12.  Objectives  of  <  Time,'  &c.  (1)  Nouns  denoting  ttus, 
VTALUB,  WEIGHT,  Or  MEAstJRE,  aro  commouly  put  in  the  objective 
case,  without  a  governing  word, — alter  intransitive  verbs, 
and  adjectives;  as,  He  was  absent  six  months  last  year. 
Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death.  A  child  two 
t/ears  old.  It  cost  a  shilling.  It  is  not  worth  a  cent.  It 
weighs  a  pound.    The  wall  is  %is.feet  high,  and  two  feet  thick. 

(2)  This  may  be  called  the  objective  of  time,  value,  weight, 
&C',  as  the  case  may  be 

(3)  Nouns  denoting  time  <  wlien,'  in  a  general  or  indefi- 
nite way  are  put  in  the  '  objective  ;'  as.  He  came  last  tceek. 
Bntnouns  denoting  thetime  '  when,'  definitely  or  with  precis- 
ion, generally  have  tho  preposition  expressed ;  as, '  He  came 
last  week,  on  Wednesday,  in  the  evening.* 

Objectives  after  Adjectives. 

13.  (1)  A  few  adjectives  and  their  adverbs,  snch  as,  'like,' 
'near,'  'neact,'  'nigh,'  'worth,' are  followed  by  an 'objective' 
case;  as, 

'  And  earthly  power  doth  then  shew  likett  God's  power. 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.' — Shak. 
Him  there  they  found 
Squat  like  a  toad. — Milton,, 

That  like  Pomona's  arbour  smiled. — Milton. 

(2)  This  is,  in  the  case  of  'like,'  a  remnant  of  tho  Dative 
Case  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon. 

THE  ADJBCTZVB. 

HuLE  IX.  An  Adjective  limits  or  quali- 
fies a  noun,  or  its  equivalent ;  as,  A  truthful 
person  is  always  respected, 

1.  What  an  Adjective  may  qualify.  An  a4jective  may 
qualify  <  nouns,' '  pronouns,' '  infinitives,'  or  <  noun  sentences  *,' 
as. 


No 

immort 

The] 
they 
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No  worldly  enjoyinentii  arc  adequate  to  the  high  desires  of  an 
immortal  spirit. — Blair. 

They  returned  to  their  own  country,  full  of  the  discoveries 
they  had  made. 

To  err  is  human. — Pope. 

'Tis  true  this  god  did  shake. — ShaJc. 

2.  Bow  used.  Adjectives  denoting  ono  limit  nouns  in 
the  singular;  adjectives  denoting  more  than  one,  limit 
nouns  in  the  plural ;  as.  This  man, — These  men, — Six  feet. 

(1)'  Adjectives  denoting  one  are  the  ordinals /ra^,  second^ 
third f  &c.,  last— this,  that — one,  each  every,  either,  neither,  much, 
and  its  comparative  more — oW;— denoting  quantity,  enough, 
whole. 

(2)  Adjectives  denoting  more  than  one,  arc  all  cardinal 
numbers  above  one — few,  many,  with  its  comparative  more— all  ;— 
denoting  number,  both,  several,  and  enow.  This  last  is  nearly 
obsolete. 

3.  Idlomatio  fomu.  Sometimes  adjectives  that  generally 
qualify  singular  nouns,  aro  found  with  a  plural  noun ;  the 
whole  may  be  regarded  as  one  aggregate  ;  as,  The  first  two 
weeks.  Every  tet*  miles.  The  last  days  of  summer.  This  many 
summers.— Shak.  Also  adjectives  that  usually  qualify  plural 
nouns,  aro  found  with  a  noun  in  the  singular ;  as, 

A  thousand  horse  and  none  to  ride. — Byron. 
Pull  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. — Gray 
Full  many  a  league  they  rode. 
Trench  considers  the  '  a '  a  corruption  of  '  of.' 

4.  Adjectives  used  as  Nouns,  (n  'Qualifying'  adjec- 
tives preceded  by  the  'limiting'  adjective  'the'  have  the 
force  of  abstract  nouns,  if  the  idea  expressed  is  alngnlar ; 
as,  Longinus  on  the  Sublime.  The  perception  of  the  ridieutoua 
does  not  necessarily  imply  bittornesB. — JJare. 

(2)  If  the  idea  conveyed  is  plural,  the  adjective  then  has 
the  force  of  a  common  or  concrete  noun  ;  as, 
The  ricJi  and  the  poor  meet  together. 

His  purpose  was  to  infuse  literary  curiosity  by  gentle  and 
unsuspected  conveyance  into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the^ 
wealthy. — Johnson. 

An  abstract  idea  is  also  expressed  by  ap  adjective  used  in- 
dev'initcly  after  an  '  infinitive  mood ;'  as.  To  be  good  is  to  be. 
happy.    Being  good  is  better  than  being  great. 

5.  Adjective  In  Predicate.  (1)  The  adjective  is  not  lin- 
froquently  found  forming  a  part  of  the  predicate  of  a  sen- 
tence, ami  is  used  when  it  is  our  intention  to  express  rather 
thu  quality  of  the  agent  as  seen  in  or  after  the  act, 
raOicr  than  thequaUty  of  the  act  luelf ;  as,  This  fruit  tastes 
(>HUr.     The  wind  blows  cold.    The  rose  smells  twe«t.    Sh^ 

otkci  beautiful. 
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Uneatjf  lies  the  liead  thnt  -wears  u  crown.— -^AaJb. 

— A  yellow  atmosphere 
Lay  rich  and  duakif  in  the  shaded  Btreetc. — Wiltit. 

They  tportioe  wheel,  or  sailing  down  the  stream, 

Are  snatched  immediate  by  the  quiok*cycd  ttont.— Thomson. 

(2)  Thai  uiw  of  ihti  pre^joativa  r.^t'rtlye  is  very  frequent 
ymk  in1iraatsitir»  verbs,  sach  its,  <  become '  <  lod^'  '  seem,' 
'feci,'  &c.,  and  ovpresses an  ftttcibutD  assocted  to  isectain  to 
the  8iilxi«ot  in  tho  manner  indicated  by  the  predicate.  It  is 
also  found  with  'active'  and  'passive'  verbs, and  then  ex- 
presses an  atttibute  as^eri^  to  become  the  property  of  the 
ol^jfaot  in  the  manner  signified  by  the  predicate.  The  dififor- 
ence  may  bo  thus  illustraiiedc-^' The  weather  prows  coidf 
here  the  attribute  '  cold '  is  asserted  to  pertain  to  the  subject 

*  weather'  in  the  manner  expressed  by  '  growing.'— '  They  call 
Mm  happy  f  here  the  quality  of  '  happy '  is  asserted  to  become 
the  property  of  *  him '  in  the  manner  expressed  by  '  calling.' 
The  adjective  'complementary  of  the  predicate'  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  '  descriptive '  adjective. 

(3)  Adjectives  thus  used  are  sometimes  called  'ndverbkl 
adjectives,'  but  they  should  rather  bo  considered  as  '  adjec- 
tives used  adverbially.*  When  we  wish  to  express  mamier, 
we  use  a  word  adverbially  ;  when  wo  desire  to  express  quality 
wo  use  the  samo  word  as  an  adjective,  even  though  connected 
with  a  verb.  This  use  of  the  adjective,  however,  does  not 
justiiy  the  use  of  an  '  adjective '  aa  the  modifier  of  another 

*  a^'ective.' 

6.  FartioipI«s  used  as  Adjectives.  Wheu  participles 
are  used  as  adjectives,  they  retain  the  form  but  not  the 
government  of  the  participle ;  as.  The  man  that  is  most 
sparing  of  his  words  is  often  the  most  deserving  of  attention. 

Con^arative  and  Superlative. 

Y.  Comparative,  when  need.  When  one  object  is  com- 
pared with  one  other  of  tho  same  class,  or  with  more  than  one 
of  a  different  class,  individually,  or  in  the  aggregate,  tho  com- 
parative is  used ;  as,  James  is  the  weaker  of  the  two. — Ho  is 
taller  than  his  father. — Ho  Is  taller  than  any  of  his  Virothers. 

8.  Superlative,  when  used.  When  one  objecl)  h  com- 
pared with  more  than  one  of  tho  same  class,  the  .'juperlativo  is 
used,  and  commonly  has  '  the'  prefixed ;  as,  John  is  Che  tallest 
nmonget  us,— He  i«  the  best  scholar  in  a  class  of  tun, — Ho  is 
the  most  diligent  of  them  all. 

9.  Use,  when  more  than  two  objeots  are  compared. 
In  the  use  of  the  comparative  und  the  auperlative,  when 
more  thna  two  objects  arecompared,the  following  distinction 
/ihould  be  carefully  observed,  yu, : — 


paris 

than| 

cot 

natic 

Thu^ 

(?) 
pane 

largti 
of  an 
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8hak. 
Willit. 

t.— 7%o7nson. 

ery  frequont 
ok,'  'aocm/ 
>  pertain  to 
icatD.  It  is 
id  then  ex- 
•crty  of  the 
The  diflfor- 
ffrowa  coldf 
tbo  subject 
-'They  call 
1  to  become 
y  'calli^g.» 
>'  must  be 
active. 

'  ftdverbial 
a&  'adjcc- 
s  maiuier, 
38S  quality 
I  connected 
r,  does  not 
of  anotlxer 

>art^ciple3 

Lit  not  the 
it  is  most 
ftttentipn. 


ct  is  com- 
B  than  one 
,  the  oom- 
0.--H0  is 
rothers. 

ii  is  com- 
^rlativo  is 
J  ihe  iaUest 
ttr-He  is 


impasre^. 
ve,  tvhen 
stinction 


(1)  When  tho  comparative  is  nscd,  the  latter  term  of  com- 
parison must  alwavs  exclude  tho  former ;  thus,  Eve  was  fairer 
than  any  of  her  daughters.— Bussia  is  larger  than  any  otlier 
country  in  Europe, — China  nas  a  greater  population  than  any 
nation  of  Europe,  or,  than  any  other  nation  on  the  globe. 
Thus  used,  tho  comparative  requires  '  than '  after  it, 

(2)  When  tho  superlative  is  used,  tho  latter  term  of  com- 
parison must  always  include  the  former ;  as,  Russia  is  the 
largest  country  in  Europe,— China  has  the  greatest  population 
of  any  nation  on  tho  globe. 

10.  Double  Comparatives  and  SnperlatlTef.  These  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  old  writers  ;  for  instance,  'This  was  tho 
moit  unkindesi  cut  of  all.' — 8hak.  Their  use  is  to  be  avoided, 
as  also  the  use  of  '  adverbs  of  degree '  before  adjectives  which 
are  not  properly  susceptible  of  comparison.  Tho  double 
comparative  <  lesser.'  however,  is  sanctioned  by  good  authority ; 
us,  *  Lesser  Asia,'—'  Like  lesser  streams.' — Coleridge. 

Oreater  or  leaser  degrees  of  complexity. — Burke. 

A,  Ao,  and  Tbe. 

11.  Prefixed  to  Nouns,  (l)  When  prefixed  to  ipnopm 
nouns, '  a '  and  <  the '  indicate  lUi»nes8  of  obaracter ;  as,  He 
is  a  perfect  Samson.  Ho  is  the  Demottheaes  of  the  age.  He  is 
the  Machiavelli  of  modern  Italy.  .'The'  prefixed  to  names  of 
<  places '  oV  of  ^  institutions '  indicates  a  profession ;  as,  Lovo 
rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove.— 'Scott.  Ho  is  a  member  of 
the  bar. 

(2)  '  The'  is  sometimes  used  before  a  singular  noun,topar- 
ticularizQ  a  ttpccicH  or  class,  without  specifying  any  individual 
under  it ;  nr.,  ths  oak,  tl  ■  rose,  the  horse,  the  raven,  meaning,  not 
any  particular  oak,  rose,  horse,  or  raven,  but  the  class  so  called 
in  a  general  sense,  lu  such  cases,  whether  tho  noun  is  used 
to  denote  a  class  or  individual,  can  be  determined  only  by  the 
sense,  as  in  tho  following  examples :  The  oa&  produces  acomti, 
— The  oak  was  struck  by  lightning, — The  horse  is  a  noble  ani- 
mal,— The  horse  ran  away, — The  lion  shall  eat  straw  liko  the 
oXf—The  lion  tore  the  ox  in  pieces, — The  night  is  the  time  for 
repose, — The  night  was  dark. 

12.  Not  prefixed  to  certain  Nbuns.  The  article  is  gene- 
rally omitted  before  proper  names,  abstract  nouns,  and  names  of 
viiiiies,  vices,  arts,  «ci«ncM,&c.,  when  not  restricted,  and  such 
other  nound  as  are  of  themselves  so  manifestly  definite  as  not 
to  require  it ;  as,  Christinas  is  in  December,— Logic  and  mathe" 
matiea  are  important  studies, — Truth  is  mighty.  6tUl  certain 
proper  names,  and  names  tised  in  a  certain  way,  have  the 
articles  prefixed ;  as,  Tho  Alps, — ^The  Rhine,— The  Azores, 

IH.  'A,'  With  plnralatbnerals.  'A'  or  'an'  is  sometimes  put 
before  tho  adjectives  few,  hundrei,  thousand,  followed  by  a 
plural  noun  ;  as,  Afeto  men— A  hundrei  acres-^A  thwsandmilet. 
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In  such  cases,  tl;o  adjective  and  noun  may  be  considered  as  a 
compound  term  expressing  one  aggregate,  and  Laving  the 
construction  of  a  collective  noun. 

14,  One  noun  qnallfied  by  several  adjectives .  ( i )  When 
two  or  more  adjectives  belong  to  the  same  noun,  the  article  of 
the  noun  is  put  with  the  first  adjective,  but  not  with  the  rest ; 


as,  A  red  and  white  rose 


that  is,  one  rose,  partly  red  and  partly 


vjhitf. ; — The  wisest,  greatest,  meanest  of  mankind. 

(2)  When  two  or  more  adjectives  belong  each  to  a  different 
object  of  the  same  name,  the  article  of  the  noun  is  put  with 
each  adjective  ;  as,  A  red  and  a  white  rose,  =  A  red  rose  and 
a  white  rose,  that  is,  two  roses,  one  red  and  the  other  -vhite. 

(3)  Sometimes,  however,  the  article  is  repeated  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  or  to  call  attention  to  the  qualities  expressed  by 
the  adjectives ;  as, 

I  returned  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man. — Coleridge. 
They  are  singled  out  from  their  fellows  as  tlie  kind,  the 
amiable,  the  sweet-natured,  the  upright. — Chalmers. 

(4)  When  the  adjectives  cannot  be  considered  as  describing 
one  and  the  same  thing,  the  article  must  be  repeated  if  the 
noun  is  in  the  singular,  or  it  must  precede  the  first  adjective 
only  if  the  noun  is  in  the  plural ;  as.  The  third  and  the  fifth 
chapter,  or  the  third  and  fifth  chapters. 

15.  Use  of  Article,  with  two  or  more  epithets,  (l)  So, 
also,  when  two  or  more  epithets  follow  a  noun,  if  both  desig- 
nate the  same  person,  the  article  precedes  the  first  only.  If 
they  designate  different  persons,  the  article  must  precede 
each  ;  thus, '  Johnson,  the  bookseller  and  stationer,'  mean:  one 
man  who  is  both  a  bookseller  and  a  stationer ;  but,  <  Johnson 
the  bookseller,  and  the  stationer,'  means  two  men,  one  a  book- 
seller named  Johnson,  and  the  other  a  stationer,  not  named. 

(3)  When  two  nouns  after  a  word  implying  comparison, 
refer  to  the  same  person  or  thing,  the  last  must  want  th«  article ; 
as.  He  is  a  better  soldier  than  statesman.  But  when  they 
refer  to  two  different  persons,  the  last  must  have  the  article ; 
AS,  He  is  a  better  oldier  than  a  statesman  [would  be]. 

16.  <  A '  with  the  Adjectives  few  and  little.  The  article 
'a'  before  the  ncyectives  '  few '  and  '  little,'  renders  the  mean- 
ing positive ;  as,  A  few  men  can  do  that, — Ho  deserves  a  little 
credit-  But  without  tho  article  the  meaning  is  negative ;  as, 
Few  men  can  do  that, — He  deserves  little  credit. 

17.  <The'  prefixee:  to  Adjectives,  (l)  This  adjective 
prefixed  to  another  without  the  noun  which  it  qualifies,  gives 
it  the  force  of  cither  a  class  noun  or  an  abstract  noun ;  as. 

Then  tho  forms  of  the  departed 
Enter  at  the  open  door.— Longfellow. 
Idolatry  is  the  worship  of  the  vitiUe.^Hin 
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In  cases  likj  the  first  example  the  word  id  generally  plural, 
but  Boractiraes  it  is  aingolar ;  as, '  The  righteous  is  more  ex- 
cellent than  his  neighbour.'    (Bule  IX,,  4.) 

(2)  is  placed  before  adjectives  in  the  superlative  degree, 
when  comparison  is  implied ;  as,  Gold  is  the  most  precious  of 
the  metals.  But  when  comparison  is  not  implied,  the  super- 
lative is  either  without  an  article,  or  has  '  a '  or  <  an '  preceding 
it;  as,  A  most  excellent  man. 

(3)  It  is  sometimes  put  Intensively  before  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs in  the  comparative  degree ;  as,  The  higher  the  mountain, 
the  colder  its  top, — The  faster  ho  goes,  the  sooner  he  stops.  Thud 
used  it  performs  the  function  of  an  adverb.  In  such  instances 
its  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  tha  *  ablative '  of  the  Saxon  demon- 
strative. Compare  Latin  '  quo  plus,  eo  melius,'  '  the  more,  the 
better.'  In  analysis  the  former  part  of  the  sentence  must  be 
analyzed  as  a  subordinate  sentence  (Adv.  of  mar  ir)  under 
the  subdivision  of  Relation. 

18.  The  article  with  nouns  in  the  same  construction. 

(1)  When  several  nouns  are  connected  in  the  same  construc- 
tion, the  article  is  commonly  expressed  with  the  first,  and 
understood  to  the  rest;  as.  The  men,  women,  and  chi  dren 
are  expected.  But  when  emphasis,  or  a  dififerenjb  form  cf  the 
article  is  required,  the  article  is  prefixed  to  each ;  as.  The  men, 
the  women,  and  the  children,  arc  expected. — A  horse  or  an 
ass. 

(2)  But  when  several  nonns  in  the  same  construction  are 
disjunctively  connected,  the  article  must  bo  repeated ;  as, 
The  men,  or  the  women,  or  the  children  are  expected. 

19.  Foaitlon  of  the  Adjective.  The  position  of  the  ad- 
jective in  a  sentence  is  either  before  or  after  its  noun.  Its 
general  position,  when  one  adjective  is  used,  is  before  the 
noun,  but  it  is  found  after  it  in  the  following  cases : 

(1)  In  poetry ;  as. 

Like  forms  and  landscapes  magical  they  \o.j ^-^Willit, 

Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  iheen 
Alternate  come  and  go. — Longfellow. 

(2)  When  other  words  depend  on  the  adjective  ;  as,  A  man 
sick  of  the  palsy, — A  pole  ten  feet  long. 

(3)  When  the  adjective  is  predicated  of  the  substantive  ; 
as,  Ood  is  good, — We  are  happy, — Ife  who  is  good  is  happy,— He 
looks  feeble, — To  play  is  pleasant,— Thit  he  should  fail  is  strange. 

(4)  When  the  adjective  is  an  enlai  cement  of  the  object  of 
tho  verb ;  as,  Extravagance  makes  a  man  poor.  God  made 
thee  perfect,  not  immutable. — Mtlton. 

20.  Position,  divided.  When  several  adjectives  qualify 
ono  nonn,  thoy  Homotimos  procedo  it ;  sometimes  they  follow, 
especially  when  any  one  of  them  is  enlarged ;  Bomctimos  one 
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precedes  and  anothoc  follows ;  as,  Willing  to  support  the  just 
measures  of  government,  but  dettrmuud  to  observe  the  con- 
duct of  the  minister  with  suspicion,  he  would  oppose  the 
violence  of  faction, — Junius. 

The  greui  cry  that  rises  from  all  manufacturing  cities, 
louder  than  their  furnace  blast,  is  that  wo  manufacture  every 
thing  there  except  men. — Buskin, 

21.  Ordinal  and  Cardinal.  The  position  of  these  two 
kinds  of  adjectives  with  respect  to  each  other  gives  us,  as  it 
were,  two  different  statements.  This  may  bo  illustrated  by  an 
example.  If  wo  say  '  The  first  two  boys,'  it  implies  that  wo 
are  tt^ing  the  two  boys  who  stand  nearest  the  head  vi  the 
Aame  class ;  but  if  we  say  <  The  two  first  boys,'  it  implies 
that  there  are  two  classes  and  that  we  have  selected  the  first 
boy  from  eaob  class.  Bespectablo  authorities,  however,  can 
bo  quoted  for  placing  the  ordinal  first. 

22.  With  two  noons.  When  an  adjective  qualifies  two 
or  more  substantives,  connected  by  and,  it  is  usually  expressed 
before  the  first,  and  understood  to  the  rest;  as,  A  man  of 
4;reat  wisdom  and  moderation. 

23.  Ch(Hoe  of  position.  Adjectives  should  be  placed  aa 
near  as  possible  to  their  substantives,  and  so  that  it  mav  be 
certain  to  what  noun  they  belong ;  thus,  A  new  pair  of  shoes 
— ^A  fine  field  of  com— A  good  glass  of  wine,  should  bo.  A 
pair  of  new  shoes — A  field  of  fine  corn — A  glass  of  good  wine 
— ^because  the  adjectives  qualify  shoes,  com,  wine,  and  not  «at>, 
field,  glass.  When  ambiguity  can  not  otherwise  be  avoided, 
the  use  of  the  hyphen  might  be  resorted  to  with  advantage ; 
thus,  Xfiood-man't  coat-— A  good  man's-cMt. 

VSa  PRONOUN. 

RtTLE  X.  A  Pronoun  must  agree  with 
the  noun  for  which  it  stands  (its  '  antece- 
dent *)  in  Person,  Gender,  and  Number ; 
as,  A  tree  is  known  by  Ua  fruit. 

I .  Frononn  referring  to  two  or  more  words.  ( l )  When 
a  pronoun  refers  to  two  or  more  words  taken  together,  and 
of  different  persons,  it  becomes  plural,  and  prefers  the  first 
person  to  the  second,  and  the  second  to  tho  third ;  as,  John 
and  pou  and  /  will  do  our  duty. 

(2)  When  a  pronoun  refers  to  two  or  more  words  in  tho 
singular  taken  separately,  or  to  one  of  them  exclusively, 
it  must  bo  singular ;  as,  A  clock  or  a  watch  moves  merely  as 
t<  is  moved. 
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(3)  But  if  either  of  the  words  referrod  to  is  plural,  the 
pronoun  must  be  plural  (dso ;  as,  Neither  he  nor  they  trouble 
4kem9tlvea.  Distributives  are  always  of  the  third  person 
singular;  as,  Every  one  must  judge  of  his  own  feelings. 
Each  book  and  each  paper  is  in  t^  place. 

(4)  If  the  aame  subject  is  described  b^  two  nouns,  the 
jNTonoun  is  singular;  as,  This  great  writer  and  eminent 
statesman  died  in  hi$  sixty-eighth  year. 

(6)  When  two  antecedents,  connected  by  'and/ are  emphati- 
cally distinguished  or  contrasted,  they  belong  to  different 
sentences,  and  (if  singular)  do  not  require  a  plural  pronoun ; 
as.  The  butler  and  not  the  baker  was  restored  to  his  office. — 
The  captain  and  not  the  lieutenant  was  removed  from  hie 
ofl^ce. 

2.  Tha  Pronoun  for  collective  nouns,  (l)  A  pronoun 
referring  to  a  cullectlve  noun  in  the  singular,  expressing 
many  as  one  whole,  should  be  in  the  neuter  singular ;  but 
when  the  noun  expresses  many  as  Individuals,  the  pronoun 
should  be  plural ;  as,  Tho  army  proceeded  on  its  march.  The 
court  were  divided  in  their  opinion.  A  civilized  people  has 
no  right  to  violate  its  solemn  obligations.  (2)  Tho  plural 
pronoun  seems  to  be  used,  when  the  remark  connected  with 
the  pronoun  is  true  rather  of  the  individual  members  than  of 
the  collective  whole. 

3.  Gender  of  pronoun  in  certain  cases,  (l)  When  sin* 
gular  nouns  of  !i£Ferent  genders  are  taken  separately,  they 
are  represented  jy  a  repetition  of  tho  pronouns  of  the  corres- 
ponding genders.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
in  the  singular  number  a  third  personal  pronoun  common 
gender ;  thus,  If  any  man  or  woman  shall  violate  his  or  her 
pledge,  he  or  she  shall  pay  a  fine.  The  use  of  the  plural  pro- 
noun in  such  cases,  though  sometimes  used,  is  improper ;  as, 
If  any  man  or  woman  shall  violate  their  pledge,  &c. 

(2 )  Pronouns  referring  to  singular  nouns  or  other  words,  of 
the  common  gender,  taken  in  a  general  sense,  are  commonly 
masculine ;  as,  A  parent  should  love  his  child.  Every  person 
has  his  faults.  No  one  should  commend  himself.  The  want 
pf  a  singular  personal  pronoun,  common  gender,  is  felt  also 
in  this  construction. 

4.  A  singular  noun,  with  plural  pronoun.  A  singular 
noun  after  tho  phrase, '  many  a,'  may  take  a  prono  an  in  the 
nlural,  when  the  remark  is  true  of  the  whole  ;  as. 

In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a  light 
Behind  him  soon  they  set  in  night. — Scott. 

'  But  yesterday  I  saw  many  a  brave  warrior,  in  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war,  marching  to  the  battle  field.  Where 
arc  they  now  ?  * 

6.  PrcnouDs  to  be  used  in  personification.  Pronouns 
representing  nuuna  personified,  take  tho  gender  of  the  noun 
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as  a  person ;  as, '  Night  sable  goddess,  from  her  ebon  throne.' 
But  pronounG  representing  nouns  taken  metaphorically, 
agree  with  them  in  their  literal  sense  ;  as,  Pitt  was  the  pillar 
which  in  its  strength  upheld  the  state. 

6.  '  You '  and  '  We.'  (1)  The  former  Pronoua,  the  nomi- 
native form  of  which  is  also  '  ye,'  is  used  with  reference  to 
either  a  singular  or  a  plural  noun,  and  is  always  followed  by 
a  plural  verb  ;  the  use  of  a  singular  verb  is  incorrect.  This 
Pronoun  is  used  by  way  of  respect  to  the  person  addressed,  as 
the  third  personal  pronoun  singular  is  used  in  German, 
Spanish,  and  Portugese.  (2)  In  the  same  way  '  We'  is  used 
by  monarchs,  reviewers,  and  authors  instead  of  'I,'  and  is 
always  followed  by  a  plural  verb. 

I.  'Either' and  'Neither,'  &c.  These  two  words,  which 
are  sometimes  '  adjectives '  and  sometimes  '  pronouns,'  refer 
properly  to  one  of  two,  thus  being  *  distributive '  they  are 
singular.  '  Any,'  and  '  none,'  or  '  no,'  refer  to  more  than 
two. 

8.  '  Each '  and  '  Every.'  These  pronouns  refer  to  one  of 
many  :  the  first  restriclivehj,  the  second  universally.  *  Each ' 
properly  signifies 'one  of  two,' ac*  diflfers  from  ' either '  in 
this  way,  that  it  sig-^ifies  two  taky.!.  t^i'tarately,  while  'either' 
signifies  two  taken  alter luUely, 

9.  'This'  and 'That.'  Tho  first  of  these  Pronouns  refers 
to  something  near  the  speaker;  the  latter,  to  something 
remote ;  as,  This  is  Milton  ;  that  is  Burke.  Sometimes  they 
simply  represent  objects  introduced  into  tho  narrative ;  as, 
'When  tho  Gentiles  heard  this,  they  were  glad.'— Whoever 
told  you  that  was  mistaken. — When  the  reference  is  to  two 
things  already  introduced,  '  this '  refers  to  the  last  named, 
*  that,'  to  tho  first ;  as.  Virtue  and  vice  are  contrary  to  each 
other ;  that  ennobles  the  mind,  this  debases  it.  They  both  may 
refer  to  something  to  be  named ;  as, '  To  bo  or  not  to  be :  that  is 
tho  question.'— Of  this  I  am  certtiin,  that  he  is  innocent.  Wo 
sometimes  find 'that'  after  prepositions  and  other  parts  of 
sp'^c -ill ;  it  may  then  bo  considered  as  in  apposition  with  tho 
sentence  following,  or  an  ellipsis  may  be  uuppoaed,  and  tho 
noun  fsentenco  introduced  by  tho  conjunction  '  that '  may  bo 
placed  in  appositi  /i  with  it ;  as, 

When  (hat  the  poor  have  cried  Coisar  wept. — Shak. 

If  thai  ho  bo  a  dog',  beware  his  fangs. — Shak, 

After  that  I  wa8  turned,  I  repented. — Bible. 

10.  '  Some,'  'Whole,'  &c.    '  Some '  is  used  either  with  or 
Tithont  a  noun.    Without  a  noun  it  is  plural.    'Whole' 

which  refers  to  tho  component  parts  of  a  single  body  is 
singular;  'all'  is  plural  or  collective.  'Less'  (in  quan- 
tity 1  is  singular ;  '  f  iwer '  (in  number)  is  plural. 

II.  Change  of  form,  when  incorrect.  It 's  improper  in 
the  progress  of  a  Hentcnce  to  denote  tho  same  person  by  pro- 
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nouns  of  different  numbers  or  forms ;  as,  I  labored  long  to 
make  thee  happy,  and  now  you  reward  mc  by  ingratitude.  It 
should  be '  to  make  you  happy,'  or,  '  thou  rewardest.' 

12  Ambigalty,  how  avoided.  In  the  use  of  pronouns, 
when  it  would  bo  uncertain  to  which  of  two  or  more  antece- 
dent words  a  pronoun  refers,  the  ambiguity  may  be  avoided 
by  repeating  the  noun,  instead  of  using  the  pronoun,  or  by 
changing  the  form  of  the  sentence ;  thus.  When  wo  see  the 
beautiful  vaiiety  of  color  in  the  rainbow,  we  are  led  to  con- 
sider t7«  cause ;— better,  the  cause  of  that  variety. 

The  Relative  Froaoun. 

13.  Difference  of  application,  (l)  'Who'  is  applied  to 
persons,  to  things  personified,  and  to  collective  nouns  in  the  plural ; 
as.  The  man  who, — The  fox  who  had  never  seen  a  lion, — The 
people  who  were  present  were  dissatisfied. 

(2)  '  Which '  is  applied  to  (a)  things  and  inferior  animals,— 
sometimes  to  children,  to  persons  in  asking  questions,  and  to 
collective  nouns  in  the  singular  implying  unity. 

(b)  It  applies  to  a  noun  denoting  a  person,  when  the  char- 
acter, or  the  name  merely  aa  a  word,  is  referred  to  ;  as.  He 
is  a  good  ioriter,  which  is  all  he  professes  to  be, — That  was  the 
work  of  Herod,  which  is  but  another  name  few  cruelty. 

(c)  In  the  translation  of  the  Bible  '  which '  is  applied  to 
persons  with  less  of  personal  reference  than  '  who'  implies  : 
as,  '  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven.' 

14,  '  That '  (1)  Besides  the  examples  of  the  use  of  *  that,' 
as  given  under  the  '  Relative  Pronoun,'  (Sees.  90,  91.)  it  may 
be  observed  that  this  pronoun  is  used  when  the  gender  of  the 
noun  is  doubtful ;  as.  He  said  to  the  little  child  that  was 
placed  in  the  midst.  (2)  This  relative  does  not  admit  of  a 
preposition  before  it.  After  expressions  of  time  it  often  dis- 
penses entirely  with  the  preposition  ;  sometimes  the  relative 
is  omitted  entirely  ;  as,  'On  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die.' 

16.  Omission  of  Relative.  (1)  The  relative  in  the  ob- 
jective case  is  often  omitted ;  as,  Here  is  the  book  I  promised 
you.  The  relative  in  the  nominative  case  is  hardly  ever 
omitted  except  in  poetry ;  as. 

In  this,  'tis  God  directs  ;  in  that,  'tis  man.— Pope. 

Ho  is  a  friend  runs  out  into  a  storm 
To  shake  a  hand  with  us. — Knowles. 

(2)  Though  the  relative  is  omitted,  if  it  depends  upon  a 
preposition  connected  with  a  verb,  the  preposition  must  be 
retained ;  as, 

Had  I  but  served  my  Ood  with  half  the  zeal 

I  served  my  king  (with),  He  would  not  in  mine  af;e 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies,—- i9Aa/lr. 
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(3)  Sometimes  the  antecedent  is  attracted  into  the  same' 
case  as  the  omitted  relative ;  as, 

ITim  (i.e.,  he,  whom)  I  accuse 
The  city  gates  by  this  hath  entered.— ^SAaA;. 

16.  Omission  of  anteodent.  The  antecedent  is  some- 
times omitted  both  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  but  especially  the 
latter;  as, 

There  are  indeed  who  seem  disposed  to  extend  his  authority 
much  farther. — Campbell. 

Who  lives  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor. 
Who  lives  to  fancy  never  can  be  rich. 

17.  In  the  following  example  both  antecedent  and  rela- 
tive seem  to  be  omitted : 

'  Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  the>  have  deposed.' — Shah. 

18.  The  Negative  Relative.  'But'  has  frequently  the- 
force  of  t»  rclativo  and  a  negative ;  as, 

,  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. — Shah. 
And  not  a  wife  but  wail'd  a  lord,  a  child  but  mourn'd  a  sire. 

— Bulwer. 

19.  'ifio  Xleiativea  as  Connectives.  As  explained  un- 
der Relative  Pronouns  and  in  Sec.  213,  3,  these  words  are  both 
connective  and  restrictive ;  as  co-ordinate  connectives 
they  unite  sentences  that  are  co-ordinate  with  each  other  j  thus,. 
He  answered  the  question,  which  (and  this)  was  quite  satisfac- 
tory As  subordinate  connectives  they  unite  a  subordi- 
r.ati>  seirir'^nce  to  a  principal ;  as.  He  answered  the  question 
iihi-k  I  p.il  Lo  him.  This  ' subordinate '  connexion  maybe 
eiRicr  r:spia'  *,);ory  or  purely  restrictive  ;  in  the  one  case 
faehig  appl'oai  'o  to  the  whole  class,  in  the  other,  only  to  a 
parttcnl:^:  iri'viddual  or  individuals  ;  as,  At  death  the  soul 
tohich  is  'xarvoti, VI,  (i.e.  every  soul)  leaves  the  body.  The  soul 
that  siniioth  {i.e.  a  certain  soul)  shall  die.  Being  connective 
fchemseh'vn,  they  require  no  conjunction,  unless  relative 
riausCs  ait  to  be  connect(*d.  The  proper  restricting  relative 
is 'that.' 

20  Force,  how  gained.    The  repetition  and  the  emphatic 
use  of  pronouns  contribnte  greatly  to  the  force  of  style  ;  as, 
My  son  if  thy  heart  bo  wise,  my  heart  will  rejoice,  even 
mine. 

'  These  arms  of  mm»  shall  be  thy  winding  sheet, 

My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  bo  thy  sepulchre, 

For  from  m^  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go.' — Shah. 

21.  Position.  (1)  As  a  general  rule,  Pronouns  com^  miter 
the  words  for  which  they  stand ;  sometimes,  however,  the 
order  is  reversed ;  as. 

Who  stops  to  plunder  at  t^is  signal  hour  ; 

Tho  birds  i^ll  tear  Mm  and  the  dogs  ^levour.— iP^p. 

(2)  TJie  pronoun  *  It  •  very  ft«qncotly  introd«e««  a  ;Mnteno6. 
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(3)  When  words  of  different  persons  come  together,  the 
usual  order  of  arrangement,  in  English,  is  to  place  the  second 
person  before  tho  third,  and  tho  first  person  last ;  as,  You 
and  he  and  /are  sent  for.  This  matter  concerns  you  or  him 
ofc  me. 

This  differs  from  the  position  of  pronouns  in  th«^  classic 
languages^  which  considered  the  Sat  as  more  worthy  than 
the  li«O.QBd  or  the  third;  so  that  Wolsey  was  a  good  gram- 
marian, but  a  bad  courtier,  when  he  said, '  Ego  et  Bex  meos/ 
'  I  and  my  king.' 

(4)  If  two  or  more  pronouns  in  one  sentence  differ  in 
gender,  number,  or  person,  the  reference  of  each  will  be  clear, 
but  if  they  agree,  care  must  bo  taken  that  there  be  no  con- 
fusion. As  a  '  general  rule '  the  nominatives  should  all  refer 
to  the  same  person,  and  the  objectives  to  the  same;  thus,  in 
tho  following  example  there  is  great  confusion ;  *  They  were 
summoned  occasionally  by  their  kings,  when  compelled  by 
their  wants  and  by  their  fears  to  have  recourse  to  their  aid. — 
Robertson' a  view  of  Society. 

22.  Position  of  the  Relative.  The  relative  is  generally 
placed  after  its  antecedent. 

(1)  To  prevent  ambiguity,  the  relative  should  be  placed  as 
near  itu  antecedent  as  possible,  and  so  that  there  can  be  no 
uncertainty  respecting  the  word  to  which  it  refers. 

(2)  In  most  instances,  the  sense  will  be  a  sufficient  guide 
in  this  matter ;  thus,  They  removed  their  wives  and  children 
in  wagons  covered  with  the  skins  of  animals,  which  formed 
their  simple  habitations.  Here  the  sense  only  can  determine 
to  which  of  the  three  words,  wagons,  skins,  or  animals,  the  rela- 
tive which  refers.    But — 

(3)  When  the  antecedent  cannot  be  determined  by  the  senvOi 
it  should  be  determined  by  the  position  of  the  relative,  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  should  belong  to  the  nearest  antecedent. 
Thus— ■ 

We  walked  from  the  house  to  the  6am  |  ^  .^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

We  walked  to  the  barn  from  the  house  f 
Here  the  relative  which,  as  determined  by  its  position,  refers, 
in  the  first  sentence  to  barn,  and  in  the  second  to  house. 

(4)  So  also  when  the  antecedents  denote  the  same  object, 
the  one  being  in  the  subject  and  tho  other  in  the  predicate, 
the  relative  takes  the  person  of  the  one  next  it ;  as,  I  am  the 
man  tcho  commands  you — not  commani  you.  If  the  relative 
refer  to  /,  the  words  should  be  arranged, '  /  who  command  you 
am  tho  man.'  If  the  correlative  consist  of  a  noun  and  a  pro- 
noun in  apposition,  the  relative  xisually  agrees  with  the  pro- 
noun ;  as,  It  is  /,  your  friend,  who  bid  you  go.  But  if  the 
relative  clause  is  directly  attributive  to  the  noun,  the  relative 
agrees  with  tho  noun ;  as,  It  is  I,  the  friend  that  loves  you,  who 
bid  you  go. 
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THE  VERB. 

E.ULE  XI.  A  Verb  agrees  with  its  sub- 
ject nominative  in  person  and  number ;  as, 
I  read,  Thou  readest.  He  reads, 

1.  Singular  Nominative  and  Plural  Verb.  (1)  A  Bingu- 
lar  noun  iised  in  a  plural  sense  has  a  verb  in  the  plural ;  as, 
Ten  sail  are  in  sight. 

(2)  Two  or  more  substantives,  singular,  taken  together, 
have  a  verb  in  the  plural ;  as,  James  and  John  are  here. 

(3)  Collective  nouns  take  a  plural  when  the  idea  of  plurality 
is  prominent ;  as.  The  College  of  Cardinals  elect  the  Pope. 

(4)  Sometimes  the  two  usages  arc  combined  in  the  same 
sentence. 

2.  The  Nominative  followed  by  'with.'  (l)  A  singu- 
la! nominative  and  an  objective  connected  by  '  with,'  some- 
tim  \T  have  a  plural  verb ;  as,  The  ship  with  the  crew  were 
lost.  This  construction  is  incorrect,  and  should  not  be  imi- 
tated. A  mere  adjunct  of  a  substantive  docs  not  change  its 
number  or  construction.  Either,  then,  th.:  verb  should  be 
singular.  The  ship  with  the  crcv  was  lost ;  or,  if  the  second 
substantive  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  siibject,it  should 
be  connected  by  and ;  as.  The  ship  and  the  crew  were  lost. 

3.  Nouns  connected  by  <  and  *  with  singular  Verb,  (l) 
When  substantives  connected  by  'and'  denote  one  person  or 
thing,  the  verb  is  singular  ;  as,  Why  is  dust  and  cuihea  proud  ? 
— '  The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband,  prays. — Bums.  In 
the  same  way  wo  may  explain  the  expression  '  Two  and  two 
is  four,' — '  Two  and  two '  being  a  kijad  of  *  complex  idea.' 

(2)  Singular  nouns,  preceded  by  'each,"  every,"  no,' though 
connected  by  '  and,'  have  the  verb  in  the  singular ;  as,  Each 
book  and  each  paper  was  arranged, — Every  paper  and  every 
book  was  arranged, — No  book  and  no  paper  was  arranged. 

(3)  If  the  two  nominatives  are  emphatically  distinguished 
though  they  are  joined  by  '  and,'  yet  they  have  a  lingular 
verb,  each  nominative  belonging  to  a  separate  sentence ;  as, 
Somewhat,  and  in  many  cases,  a  great  deal  is  put  upon  us. — 
Butler's  Analogy. 

(4)  When  a  verb,  having  several  nominutlves  connected  by 
<  and '  is  placed  after  the  first,  it  agrees  with  that,  and  is  un- 
derstood to  the  rest ;  as. 

Forth  in  the  pleasing  sprang, 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderttesssiaAlove  —Thompson. 

(5)  Sometimes  when  the  nominatives  follow  the  verb,  tho 
verb  agrees  with  the  first  and  is  understood  to  tho  rest ;  as, 

Ah  I  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 

And  gathering  tears  and  tremblings  of  distress.— i?^nm. 
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(6)  When  the  substantives  connected  are  of  different  per- 
ions,  tho  verb  in  the  plural  prefers  the  first  to  the  second,  and 
tiio  second  to  the  third.  This  can  be  perceived  only  in  tho 
pronoun. 

4.  Singular  substantives  taken  separately.    (1)  Two 

or  moro  substantives  singular,  taken  separately,  or  one  to  tho 
exclusion  of  the  rest,  have  a  verb  in  the  singular ;  as, 

James  or  John  attends — Neither  James  nor  John  attends. 
John  and  not  [but  not]  James  attends — John  as  well  as  James 
attends — Not  John  but  James  attends. 

(2  \  Singular  nouns  connected  by  '  nor,'  sometimes  have  a 
plural  verb.  In  that  case,  the  verb  denies  equally  of  all,  and 
'nor '  is  cquivalentto '  and,'  connecting  tho  verbs, and  a  nega- 
tive which  is  transferred  to,  and  modifies  the  verb ;  as,  Neither 
Moses,  nor  Minos,  nor  Solon,  nor  Lycurgus,  were  eloquent 
men. — Acton.  Moses,  and  Minos,  and  Solon,  and  Lycurgus, 
were  not  eloquent  men,— were  none  of  them  eloquent.  This 
construction  has  not  been  generally  noticed,  but  it  often 
occurs  in  tho  best  writers.  It  will  bo  further  noticed  that  tho 
predicate  nominative  in  such  a  construction,  is  in  the  plural^ 
number. 

(3^  But  when  two  or  more  substantives,  taken  separately, 
arc  of  d  fferent  numbers,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  one  next 
it,  and  tho  plural  subject  is  usually  placed  next  the  verb ;  as. 
Neither  tho  captain  nor  the  sailors  were  saved.  When  two 
nominatives  of  different  numbers  are  found  in  different  clauses 
of  tho  sentence,  the  verb  had  better  be  repeated ;  as,  Neither 
were  their  numbers,  nor  was  their  destination  known. 

(4)  When  two  nominatives  are  connected,  the  one  aflBrma- 
tbre  and  the  other  negative,  they  make  two  propositionSi 
and  tho  verb  agrees  with  tho  affirmative ;  as, 

'  Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's  opinions, 
Forms  our  true  honour.' — Coleridge. 

Not  a  loud  voice,  but  strong  proofs,  bring  conviction. 

(5)  When  in  any  sentence  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  a  noun  and 
more  than  one  is  implied,  the  verb  is  plural ;  as,  The  second 
and  the  thud  Epistle  of  St.  John  contain  each  a  single 
chapter.  ' 

(6)  When  substantives,  taken  separately,  are  of  different^ 

persons,  the  verb  agrees  with  tho  one  next  it ;  as,  James  or  1 1 

am  in  tho  wrong.    Either  you  or  ho  is  mistaken.    I  or  thou' 

art  to  blame. 

[Though  sentence  are  often  formed  accordingr  to  this  rule,  yet  they  ore 
nnerpJIy  harsh  and  inele(i:aiit.  It  U  generally  better  to  put  tho  verb  with  the 
nnt  substantive,  and  repeat  it  with  the  second ;  or  to  express  the  same  idea 
by  arrangi'igr  the  sentence  f'ifferently ;  as,  James  is  in  the  wrong  or  I  am,  or. 
One  of  us  <3  in  tho  wrong. —Either  you  are  mistaken  or  he  iff.— I  am  to  blame, 
or  thott  prt.  This  remarlc  i-i  sometimes  appMcable  also,  when  tho  substantive* 
are  of  tho  name  i^rson ,  hut  different  in  number,  and  requiring  each  a  different 
form  of  the  verb ;  as,  EitKcr  tho  captain  or  the  sailors  were  to  blame ;  other- 
wke,  Either  the  captain  xoas  to  blame,  or  the  sailors  were.] 
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6.  Verbs  in  different  oonstniotions.  (1)  When  verba 
are  not  connected  in  the  same  construction,  each  verb  should 
Jiave  its  own  nominative.  The  following  sentence  is  wrong 
in  this  respect ;  The  whole  is  produced  as  an  illusion  of  the 
first  class,  and  hopes  it  will  be  found  worthy  of  patronage ; 
it  shoulvt  be,  cither  <  He  produeeiihs  whole  as  an  illusion,' ftc, 
<and  hopes,'  Ac;  or.  'The  whole  is  produced,'  Ac,  'and  h» 
hopes,  &c.,'  or, '  an4  it  is  hoped,'  &c. 

(2)  When  Verbs  are  connected  by  'and'  or  *  nor,'  and  re- 
fer to  acts  done  by  the  same  peraoii  under  the  same  ckcnm- 
9tances  and  at  the  same  time,  they  must  agree  in  moodj 
tanae,  peraon,  and  even  in  form ;  as, 

But  where  is  he,  the  pilgrim  of  my  song  ? 
Methinks  he  cometh  late  and /am««  {eth)  long.-^JByron. 

(3)  If  they  differ  in  peraon,  the  mood  and  tense  must  be 
retained.  If  the  tense,  mood  and  circumstances  differ,  the 
simplest  form  must  be  placed  first ;  as, 

Some  arc  and  must  be  greater  than  the  rest. — Pope. 

6.  Tenae.  (1)  When  two  or  more  verbs  are  connected 
which  involve  different  forms  of  the  same  verb,  such  parts  of 
the  tenses  as  are  not  common  to  both  must  be  inserted  in  full ; 
as,  This  dedication  may  serve  for  almost  any  book  that  has 
been,  is,  or  shall  be  published. 

1.  Sequence  of  Tense.  (1)  When  one  verb  depends  up- 
on another,  the  proper  succession  of  tenses  must  be  attended 
to  ;  as,  He  tells  me  that  he  will.  He  promised  that  he  would  do 
so.  (2)  Propositions  regarded  as  universally  true  are  gene- 
rally put  in  the  present  tense,  whatever  tense  precedes 
them  ;  as,  Plato  believed  that  the  soul  is  immortal. 

(3)  The  Preaent-perfect,  when  used.  The  preaent* 
perfect,  and  not  the  present  tense,  should  be  used  in  con- 
nexion with  words  denoting  an  extent  of  time  continued  to  the 
present ;  thus,  *  They  conttnu^with  me  nowihrce  days,' should 
be.  <  have  corUinued,  Ac.  But  this  ought  never  to  be  used  in 
connexion  with  words  which  express  past  time ;  thus,  <  I  have 
formerly  mentioned  his  attachment  to  study,'  should  be,  'I 
formerly  mentioned,'  tec. 

(4)  An  event  in  past  time,  To  express  an  event  simply 
as  paat,  without  relation  to  any  other  point  of  time  than  the 
present,  or  as  taking  place  at  a  certain  past  time  mentioned, 
the  past  tense  is  used ;  as,  '  God  created  the  world.' — <  In  the 
beginning,  God  created  the  world.' 

(5)  When  we  wish  to  represent  an  event  as  past  at  or  be- 
fore a  certain  past  time  referred  to,  the  verb  must  be  put  in 
the  past-perfect  tense.  Thus,  when  we  say,  '  The  vessel  had 
arrived  at  nine  o'clock,'  wo  mean,  at  nine  o'clock  the  arriving 
of  the  vessel  was  past.  But  when  we  say, '  The  vessel  arrived 
at  nine  o'clock,'  we  mean,  the  arriving  of  the  vessel  wae  then 
present. 
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(6)  It  is  always  essential  to  the  use  of  this  tense  that  the 
erent  be  past  at  the  time  referred  to.    It  is  proper  to  notice 
here,  also,  that  in  pointing  out  the  time  of  a  past  event, 
two  points  or  periods  of  time  are  often  mentioned — the  one 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  other.    Thus,  Wo  arrived  an 
hour  before  sunset.    Hero  the  past-perfect  is  not  used,  though 
the  arriving  is  represented  as  past  before  a  past  time  men- 
tioned, viz.,  stmset,  because  sunset  is  not  the  time  referred  to,  but 
is  mentioned  in  order  to  describe  that  time ;  and  at  the  time 
described,  the  event,  arriving,  was  not  past,  but  present.     If 
in  this  example  we  omit  the  word  '  hour,'  and  merely  say 
*  before  sunset '  the  construction  will  bo  the  same.    This  will 
show  that  it  is  correct  to  say  '  Before  I  went  to  France  I 
visited  England,'  because  the  visiting  of  England  is  repre- 
sented as  present,  and  not  past  at  the  time  indicated  by  the 
word  hrfore.    But  if  the  event  mentioned  is  represented  as  past 
at  the  time  indicated  by  the  word  before,  or  if  the  sentence  is 
8Q  Arranged  that  only  one  point  of  past  time  is  indicated  fit 
which  the  event  referred  to  is  past,  the  past-perfect  must  be 
used ;  as.  They  had  arrived  before  we  sailed. — They  arrived 
diet  we  had  «a»20(;.— I  Aainntodf  England  when  we  returned 
to  America. 

{*()  Tenses  that  should  not  be  associated.  The  present 
fttld  tho  past  of  the  auxiliaries,  shall,  will,  may,  can,  should 
never  be  associated  in  the  same  sentence ;  and  care  must  be 
ti^en  that  the  subsequent  verb  be  expressed  in  the  same 
tense  with  the  antecedent  verb ;  thus,  I  may  or  can  do  it  now, 
if  I  choose. — I  might  or  could  do  it  now,  if  I  chose. — I  shall  or 
will  do  it,  when  I  can. — I  may  do  it,  if  I  can, — I  once  could  do 
it,  but  I  would  not. — I  would  have  done  it  then,  but  I  could 
not. — ^I  mention  it  to  uim,  that  he  may  stop  if  he  choose. — I 
mentioned  it  to  him,  that  he  might  stop  if  he  chose. — I  have 
mentioned  it  to  him,  that  he  may  stop. — I  had  mentioned  it  to 
him,  that  he  might  stop. — I  had  mentioned  it  to  him,  that  he 
might  have  stopped  had  he  chosen. 

(8)  Fast-Ferfeot  tn  dependent  clauses.  In  dependent 
clauses  tho  past-perfeot  indicative  or  potential  is  used  to  ex. 
press  an  event  antecedent  to,  but  never  contemporary  with, 
or  subsequent  to,  that  expressed  by  a  verb  in  tho  past  tense 
in  the  leading  clause.  Thus,  we  can  say,  '  I  believed  ho  had 
done  it,'  but  not,  '  I  hoped  he  had  done  it ;'  because  belief 
may  refer  to  what  is  past,  but  hope  always  refers  to  something 
future. 

(9)  '  Should '  instead  of  Ought.'  When  'should'  is  usef^  in- 
stead of  'ought,'  to  express  present  dnty,  it  may  be  followed  by 
the  present  or  present-perfect ;  as,  You  thovld  study,  that  you 
may  become  learned. 

(10)  Present,  with  tho  force  of  a  ftxture.  The  indlca. 
tlvo  present  is  frequently  used  after  the  words  when,  till,  be- 
fort,  at  toon  a»,  a/t«r,  to  express  the  relative  time  of  a  future 
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action  ;  as,  When  he  cornea  he  will  be  welcome.  When  placed 
before  the  present-perfect  indicative,  these  words  denote  the 
completion  of  a  future  action  or  event ;  al,  He  will  never  be 
better  iiil  ho  has  felt  the  pangs  of  poverty. 

(11)  Tenses  of  the  Infinitive.  A  verb  in  the  infinitive 
mood  must  be  in  the  present  tense,  when  it  expresses  what 
is  contemporary  in  point  uf  time,  with  its  governing  verb, 
or  subsequent  to  it ;  as,  He  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  letters.— 
The  apostles  were  determined  to  preach  tho  gospel.  Hence, 
verbs  denoting  hope,  desire,  intention,  or  command,  must  bo  fol- 
lowed by  the  present  infinitive,  and  not  by  the  perfect,  un- 
less the  act  spoken  of  was  regarded  a^  completed  before  the 
time  expressed  by  the  governing  word  ;  as,  I  hoped  to  have 
seen  you  before  the  meeting.^  Such  forms  generally  imply  a 
supposition  or  intention  not  realised. 

(12)  But  the  perfect  infinitive  must  be  used  to  express 
what  is  antecedent  to  the  time  of  tho  governing  verb ;  as, 
BomuluB  is  said  to  have  founded  Rome. 

Tho  Sal^nnodve  Mood. 

8.  (1)  The  aabjonctive  mood  is  used  in  complex  sentences, 
in  the  dependent  clauses,  wb^^n  both  contingency  or  doubt, 
and  futurity,  are  expressed ;  as,  If  he  continue  to  study  ho  will 
improve. 

(2)  When  contingency  or  doubt  only,  and  not  futurity,  is 
implied,  the  indicative  is  used ;  as,  If  he  has  money  he  keeps  it. 

If  there's  a  hereafter. 
Then  must  it  be  an  awful  thing  to  die. — Blair. 

(3)  Contingency  or  doubt  is  usually  expressed  by  the  con- 
nectives, if,  though,  unless,  except,  whether,  ^c. ;  but  whether 
futurity  is  implied  or  not,  must  bo  gathered  from  the  context. 
In  general,  when  the  sense  is  tho  same,  with  shall,  will,  or 
should  prefixed  to  tho  verb,  as  without  it,  tho  subjunctive  may 
be  used;  otherwise,  not.  Thus,  in  the  preceding  example, 
'  If  ho  continue,'  <  and,  If  ho  shall  continue,'  mean  tho  same 
thing.  The  particles  '  save '  and  '  except,*  which  aro  now 
used  as  '  prepositions,'  being  originally  <  imperatives,'  were 
frequently  used  to  introduce  anbcrdlnata  sentences. 

(4)  Sometimes  the  conditional  clause  is  put  aa  a  question, 
or  as  an  imperative ;  sometimes  it  is  introduced  by  '  Mrere,'or 
<  had/  or  <  would' ;  and  sometimes  it  is  omitted.altogother ;  as, 

Prove  that,  and  I  will  submit. 

WotJd  1  describe  a  preacher  such  as  Paul, 

Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own, 

Paul  should  himself  direct  toe.'-^Couiper. 

How  else  should  I  have  known  it :  t.«.,  if  I  had  not  hetrd 
jou  say  it.-'£urke. 
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If  it  be  a  preventing  conditional  olanse,  it  is  introduced 
by  '  but  that ' ;  as. 

Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
£ut  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death 
•    *    *     •    puzzles  the  will. — Shak. 

But  that  grief  keep  mo  waking,  I  should  sleep. — Marlowe. 
Sometimes  the  clause  is  introduced  by  '  but  for,' '  were  It 
not  for,'  '  were  It  not  that.'    All  of  these  can  be  resolved 
into  clauses  introduced  by  *  if.' 

(5)  The  principal  clause  is  put  in  the  Indicative  or  the 
imperative  after  the  present  subjunctive ;  and  in  the 
potential  after  tho  past ;  as, 

For  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough 

I'll  pay  it  presently  with  all  my  heart.—  5/"«Ar. 

*  If  'twere  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  {i.e.  would  be)  well 
It  were  done  quickly.'— /SAaA;. 

(6)  'Lest'  and  'that,'  annexed  to  a  command,  require  tho 
subjunctive  mood ;  as,  '  Love  not  sleep,  lest  thou  come  to 
poverty.'  'Take  heed  that  thou  apeak  not  to  Jacob,  either 
good  or  bad.'  And  sometimes  without  a  command ;  as, 
'  They  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a 
stone.'  '  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen — that  thou 
bring  the  poor  to  thy  house  ? ' 

(7)  '  If,'  with  '  but'  following  it,  when  futurity  is  denoted, 
requires  the  subjunctive  mood ;  as, '  If  he  do  but  touch  the 
hills,  they  shall  smoke.'  But  when  future  time  is  not  im- 
plied, tho  indicative  is  used ;  as.  If  he  doea  but  whisper,  every 
word  is  heard  distinctly. 

(8)  The  subjunctive  mood  is  used  to  express  a  wish  or 
desire ;  as,  I  wish  I  were  at  home. — 0,  that  he  were  wise ! 

(9)  A  supposition  or  wish,  implying  a  present  denial  of 
tho  thing  supposed  or  desired,  is  expressed  by  the  past  sub- 
junctive ;  as,  '  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  then  would  my 
8e;vants  fight.'— (Sec.  157,  3.) 

The  Infinltlvd  Mood. 

9.  (1)  Tho  Infinitive  mood  has  no  nominative,  but  has  its 
'subject'  in  tho  objective  case,  sometimes  preceded  by  <  for' ; 
as,  *  For  a  man  to  be  proud  of  his  learning  is  the  greatest 
ignorance.' 

(2)  In  many  sentences,  the  subject  of  tho  infinitive  resem- 
bles tho  direct,  and  tho  infinitivo  itself  the  Indirect  object  of 
tho  preceding  verb.  Hence,  when  tho  verb  is  changed  into 
tho  passive  form,  tho  objective  after  the  verb  (which  is  also 
tho  subject  of  the  infinitive),  becomes  tho  nominative  to  the 
verb,  and  the  infinitivo  remains  after  it,  like  the  indirect 
object ;  thus,  I  desired  him  to  go.— Ptunve,  He  was  desired 
to  go. 
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1.  Ah  the  sablaot  of  a  ▼•rb.  It  may  be  the  sabjaofc  of  a 
vevb,  as,  To  play  is  pleasant.  Sometimes,  for  empbasis,  it  is 
placed  (1)  before  the  verb,  and  sometimes  (2)  after  it,  with 
the  form  '  it  is '  or  something  equivalent  introducing  the 
sentence;  as, 

(1)     Weep  I  cannot, 
But  my  heart  bleeds.— iS7taX;. 

(2)    'Tis  mad  idolatry 
To  make  the  science  greater  than  the  God. — Shah. 

2.  As  tbe  object,  (l)  It  may  stand  as  the  object  or  the 
oomplement  of  another  verb ;  as,  It  is  vain  for  us  to  expect 
forgiveness,  if  we  refuse  to  exereite  a  forgiving  temper. — ^They 
seem  to  atudy. 

(2)  Verbs  which  take  the  infinitive  as  their  object^  are 
transitive  verbs  in  the  active  voice ;  and  the  infinitive,  cither 

(1)  alone,  or  (2)  modified  by  other  words,  ia  equivalent  to 
the  objective  case.  Verbs  which  take  the  infinitive  as  their 
oomplement,  (3)  that  is,  in  order  to  fill  out  or  complete,  as 
it  were,  the  idea  intended,  are  intransitive  or  passive  verbs, 
which  form  a  sort  of  modified  copula  between  their  subject 
and  the  infinitive  following;  as,  (1)  Boys  love  to  play  (obj.) 

(2)  They  thought  to  niaft0<A«m«eZv««rtcA(ob}.)  (3)  They  seem  to 
aiudy  (nom.  comp.)  This  objective  Infinlthre  is  generally 
found  after  verbs  that  express  feeling  or  acts  of  tbe  ttlnd ; 
as, '  To  wish,'  'to  promise,'  kc. 

3.  After  Nouns,  Adjeotlvee.  The  infinitive  is  found 
after  nonna  and  adjectives;  as,  A  detiro  to  learn.  He  has  a 
heart  to  pity  and  a  hand  to  help. — ^The  elowett  to  promise  is  often 
the  aureet  to  perform. — ^He  is  anxious  to  eweud  in  his  enter- 
prise. 

4.  %a  aaposWon.  The  ifttoitive  mi^  be  placed  in  appo- 
•iftiou  with  a  noun ;  as,  Spare,  sps^e  your  fdend  the  task  to 
readf  i^  nod^  to  «cq^,  sondemn. 

6.  With  the  VMb  *to  be.'  (l)  Tbe  infinitive  active  is 
iised  with  some  forms  of  the  verb  '  to  be,'  <  to  have,'  to  ex- 
press whsft  is  settled  to  be  done ;  as,  He  u  to  ttart  to-morrow. 
Men  have  to  gain  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Bome- 
timcs  it  is  simply  an  equivalent  expression  to  that  whioh  pre- 
cedes ;  as,  To  obey  is  to  eryoy. 

(2)  Similarly  the  passive  infinitive  is  asedto  OT^nn  what 
is  settled  to  bo  done,  may  be  or  most  be  done ;  as,  He  is  to 
b3  tncaried.— The  dictates  of  conscienoe  areol»itytto  be  treated 
with  reiQ>cct. 

6.  The  Qarnndlal  Znflnitive.  (I)  The  form  ('ing')  of 
tliis  iafluitivo  is  governed  by  a  preposition.  If  it  governs 
a  case,  it  is  a  verb,  and  does  not  admit  of  the  distinguishlag 
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adjective  ('the');  if  this  adjective  is  insertedi  the  verb  has 
the  force  of  a  nonn  and  requires '  of  after  it ;  as,  By  obaertinf 
these  rules  carefully,  mistakes  may  be  avoided;  or,  By  the  care- 
ful obterving  of,  &c. 

(2)  Theae  forma  sometimea  eqnlvalent, — sometimea 
not.  These  two  forms,  as  in  the  last  example,  are  sometimes 
equivalent,  and  sometimes  both  are  found  (thongh  not  ele- 
gantly) in  the  same  sentence ;  as.  Poverty  turns  our  thoughts 
too  much  upon  the  supplying  of  Our  wants ;  and  riches  upon 
enjoying  our  superfluities,  (b)  Wheix  the  noon  after  the  verV 
is  the  object  of  the  verb,  the  infinitive  form  should  be  used  ; 
when  it  represents  the  agent,  the  other  form  is  correct ;  as, 
The  Court  spent  the  day  in  hearing  the  witness.— It  was  said 
jn  the  hearing  of  the  witness. 

(3)  This  form  of  the  Infinitive  is  frequently  preceded  by  a 
noun  in  the  '  possessive '  case ;  as.  Much  depends  upon  the 
pupiPa  compoaing  frequently. 

(4)  (a)  This  form  of  the  '  gerundial  infinitive,'  or  its  repre- 
sentative the  ordinary  infinitive,  with  <tO,'  corresponds  to 
the  /.S.  form  which  inserted  'to,'  and  this  was  in  O.E.  fre- 
quentiy  prcccd«d  by  •  for ;'  as,  « What  went  ye  out^r  to  see  ? 
It  is  used  to  express  the  purpose,  end,  or  design  of  the  pre- 
ceding act.  It  may  be  found  after  nouns,  adjectives,  intransi- 
tive, and  i>asBive  verbs ;  as,  It  is  high  time  to  axoahe  out  of 
sleep.— Apt  to  teach. — And  fools  who  came  to  teoff,  remained  to 
^ay. 

^5)  Sometimes,  and  especially  in  Scripture,  we  find  the  pre- 
position '  for '  inserted  along  with  '  to ;'  as,  What  went  yo  out 
for  to  sec  7  In  modern  English  it  is  retained  with  the  form 
<  log ;'  as,  Well  adapted  for  building. 

*l.  Sign  omitted,  (l)  <  To,'  the  sign  of  tlie  infinitive,  is 
not  used  after  the  verbs  'bid,'  'dare,'  (intrans.)  'need,' 
(used  as  an  auxiliary,) '  make/  '  see,' '  hear,' '  fbel,'  and '  let,' 
in  the  active  voice,  nor  after  '  let'  in  the  paeaive ;  as,  I  saw 
liim  do  it. — You  need  not  go. 

(2)  To  this  rule  there  are  some  exceptions.  As  it  relates  only 
to  euphony  and  usage,  'to'  may  be  inserted  when  harshness 
will  not  thereby  be  produced;  thus,  Conscious  that  his 
opinions  need  to  be  disguised.  In  poetry  the  metre  some- 
times requires  the  insertion  of  '  to;'  as, 

Thou  hast  dared 
To  tell  me  what  I  durst  not  tell. — Dry  den. 
Vice  ainonstcr  of  so  frightful  mien, 
That  to  be  hated  neede  but  to  be  seen. — Pope. 


(3)  For  the  same  reason,  (euphony)  'to'  is 
omitted  after  the  verbs  'perceive,'  'bohold; 
'  have,'  and  « kno'v.' 
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(4)  When  several  infinitirea  como  together  in  the  same 
construction,  the  sign  '  to 'expressed  with  the  first,  is  some* 
times  omitted  with  those  that  follow ;  thus,  It  is  better  to  he 
A  king  and  dte,  than  to  live  and  be  a  prince.  This  should 
never  be  done  when  either  harshness  or  obscurity  would  be 
the  result. 

(5)  *  To,'  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  should  never  be  used  for 
the  infinitive  itself;  thus, '  I  have  not  written,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to,'  is  a  colloquial  vulgarism  for,  '  I  have  not  written, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  write.* 

8.  The  infinitive  after  '  Than,'  &c.  In  comparisons,  the 
infinitive  mood  is  put  after  '  so  as,' '  too,'  or  '  than ;'  as.  Be 
so  good  as  to  read  this  letter. — Too  old  to  learn. — Wiser  than 
io  undertake  it.  Some  consider  this  construction  as  elliptical, 
and  the  infinitive  as  depending  on  a  word  understood.  The 
latter  example  may  be  thus  expanded,  *  Ho  is  wiser  than  to 
undertake  it  would  be  wise,'  or,  *  Ho  is  wiser  than  that  he 
should  undertake  it ;'  either  way  is  suflBciently  awkward, 

9.  Other  uses  of  the  lafiuitive.    (1)  Reason  assigned. 

The  infinitive  is  sometimes  used  to  assign,  in  an  abridged 
form,  the  reason  of  that  which  goes  before ;  as.  Base  coward 
that  thou  art !  to  flee  I — Ungrateful  man  I  to  waste  my  ^jrtune, 
Toh  me  of  my  peace,  &c. — Must  not  one  sigh,  to  reflect  on  so 
grave  a  subject. 

C2)  Absolute.  The  infinitive  is  som  .'times  put  absolutely, 
without  a  governing  word ;  as,  To  tay  the  truth,  I  was  in 
fault.— jTaiiM^  them  as  a  whole,  they  are  a  fair  sample.  The 
<  imperative'  is  used  in  the  same  way ;  as, 

Take  him  for  all  in  all, 
We  ne'er  shall  see  his  like  again.— S/iaA;. 

For  analyst  see  Sec.  225,  6. 

(3)  Omitted  The  infinitive  is  sometimes  omitted ;  as,  I 
consider  him  [to  be^  an  honest  man. 

Partiolples. 

1.  Their  force.  In  force  they  aro  '  verbi,'  but  in  con8tru9- 
tion  they  aro  '  adjectives.'  They  rcsemblu  '  tiiljectiven  '  in  ex- 
pressing (1)  an  attribute  without  formally  as.icrtiuf^  it,  but 
differ  from  them  in  ( 2)  expressing  '  timo  ;  i\i>,  ( I )  An  amusinf 
person. —  2)  II  -,  wafc/unf/  tlio  coming  8tonn,  f  i  ,'parcil  to  meet 
it. —Ilaviui/  slept  duiing  the  night,  the  truveiioi,*  proceeded  ou 
hi  i  wfiy. 

*  Totlint/,  rejoicing^  sorrowing/, 
Onward  thro'  life  ho  gocK,' 

2.  A'j  a  gnvarniig  word.    The  parti*  «;■ 
©liicr  v7ord3  to  complot) tho  sense,  and ar>)  iiit;r(>forc  tbllowca 
im  vcr))8)  by  the  'objootivo  case ;  and  they  may  atiinJ  eithei- 
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iMfora  or  after  their  nouns ;  as.  Leaning  my  head  upon  my 
liand,  I  began  to  figure  to  myself  the  miseries  of  confinement. 

'  For  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
BcqxieatKd  by  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Tho'  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. — Bijron. 

3.  Compailaon.  From  tlieir  adjectival  nature  they  can  b(} 
compared,  when  they  describe  qualitiea  not  acts ;  as,  It  was 
a  most  exiting  scene. 

Htjle  XII.  A  transitive  verb,  in  the 
active  voice,  is  followed  by  the  objective 
case ;  as,  We  love  him.    He  loves  us. 

Rule  XIII.  The  predicate  substantive, 
after  a  verb,  is  put  in  the  same  case  as  the 
subject  before  it ;  as.  It  is  he.  She  walks  a 
queen,     I  took  it  to  be  him. 

1 .  After  a  Verb.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  describes  the 
order  of  the  sense,  rather  than  the  actual  place  of  the  noun. 
(Par.  6.) 

2.  Case  of  Predicate  Substantive.  As  the  subject  of  a 
verb  can  bo  only  in  tho  nominative  or  objective,  the  predicate 
substantive  can  be  only  in  the  nominative  or  objective. 

3.  The  Copnia.  Any  verb  may  bo  tho  copula  between 
tlie  '  subject '  and  the  *  predicate '  substantive,  except  a  tran- 
sitive verb  in  the  active  voice.  But  those  most  commonly 
^^8ed  in  this  way  are  the  verbs  'to be,'  'to  become,'  'to 
seem,'  '  to  appear,'  intransitive  verbs  of  '  motion,'  '  posi- 
tion,' Ac,  an*)  passive  verbs  of  '  calling;/  '  naming.' 
'choosing,' ftc. 

4.  What  it  may  be.  The  predicate  substantive  after  a 
verb  may  be  an3rthing  that  can  be  the  subject  of  a  verb. 
Rnlel,  1. 

6.  Its  position.  (1)  For  the  position  of  tho  'Predicate 
Nominative '  See  Rule  II,  4. 

(2)  Caro  should  be  taken  to  observe  that  the  proper  case  is 
used  in  the  predicate.  Mistakes  most  frequently  occur  in 
translations  from  tho  dead  languages,  especially  in  tho  case  ot 
tho  '  infinitive  '  whicli  has  its  subject  in  tho  '  accusative,'  cor- 
responding to  our  '  objective.'  Tlius  tho  translation,  '  Whom 
do  men  Fay  /uin,'  is  incorrect ;  it  should  be, '  Who,'  &c.  This 
caution  is,  especially  necessary  in  ordinary  cciivcrs&ticn; 
fhus  V.  0  frc(iucntly  hear  such  cxprca^ions  as  *  Who  do  you 
think  I  saw  to-day '  ?  tlus  should  be  '  Whom^^  &c. 
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THE  ADVBRB. 

RtJLB  XIV.  Adverbs  modily  verbs,  adjec- 
tives and  other  adverbs;  as,  John  speaks 
distinctly,  he  is  remarkably  diligent,  and 
reads  ver^  correctly. 

1.  As  modifiers  of  other  parts  of  speech,    (i)  A  few 

ftdverbs  sometimes  modify  nouru  or  pronouns ;  as,  ITot  only  the 
men,  but  the  women  also,  were  present. — I,  even  I,  do  bring  a 
flood. 

(2)  Sometimes  an  adverb  modifies  a  preposition,  sometimes 
an  adjunct,  and  sometimes  a  clause  of  a  sentence ;  as,  Ho 
sailed  nearly  round  tho  globe.    Verily  I  tay  unto  you, 
Righi  against  tho  Eastern  gate 
WLere  the  son  begins  his  state.-  VAUegro, 

I  have  ventured 

But /or  beyond  my  depth.-*-jS%aJt. 

3.  Adjaotives  tued  adverbially.  Tlicugh  we  find  that 
'adljectives'  are  used  in  the  Predicate  of  a  bsntence  with  -  -e 
fbrce  of  'adverbs/  it  does  not  follow  that  they  may  be  used 
as  modifiers  of  ad^iectives ;  thus  it  is  incorrect  to  say,  It  is  an 
«M0Mt«e  hot  day,  Ac.    See  Rule  IX,  5,  (3). 

3.  Adverbs  used  as  adjactives.  Adverbs  are  often, 
though  inelegantly,  mado  adjectives  and  used  to  qualify 
nouns ;  as,  The  then  ministry  —Tho  above  r  >marks.  Jtc.  Such 
expressions  are  to  bo  avoided.  Tho  exam^  les  may  be  better 
expressed  thus :  Tho  ministry  then  in  power,  or  the  ministry 
4ff  the  day.  Tlie  foregoing  remarks,  or.  The  remarks  made  above. 

4.  <Wliere,'  <  now,'  &o.  (1)  <  Where '  should  not  be  used  for 
In  which,  unless  the  reference  is  to  place.  Thus,  They  fram«d 
a  protest,  where  [tn  vAich']  they  repeated  their  former  claims. 

(2)  Tho  adverbs  now,  then,  when,  where,  in  such  phmses  as 
till  now,  tUl  then,  ttnce  when,  to  where,  kc,  are  sometimes  used 
by  good  writers  as  nouns.  This,  however,  is  rare  in  prose, 
and  should  not  be  imitated.    In  poetry  it  is  more  common. 

(H)  Of  this  character  are  the  expressions  at  once,  far  from 
hence,  kc,  but  these  are  now  establishetl  idioms,  and  in  par- 
sing are  regarded  as  one  word. 

6.  Negatives,  (l)  Two  negatives  iu-o  equivalent  to  an 
affirmative,  and  should  not  be  used  unless  affirmation  is 
intended ;  as,  I  can  not  drink  no  [any'\  more,  or,  I  can  drink 
no  more. 

(2)  Difference  in  usage,  (a)  Our  present  usage  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Latin  language.  The  Aoglo-Sason 
QMgo  resembled  tho  Chreek ;  the  negation  beiuiic  thus  strenarth* 


bs,  adjec- 
n  speaks 
'ent,  and 


(1)  A  few 
I,  Not  only  the 
/,  do  bring  a 

}n,  sometimea 
tence ;  as,  Ho 
you, 

iAUegrtf. 


I  we  find  that 
lence  with  •  'e 
r  may  bo  used 
y>  say,  It  is  an 

bs  are  often, 
led  to  qualify 
rks,  &c.  8uch 
may  be  better 
r  the  ministry 
rks  made  above. 

not  bo  used  for 
9,  They  fram«d 
former  claims. 

ich  phnses  m 
>metime8  used 
rare  in  prose, 
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as,  and  in  par- 

livalent  to  an 
affirmation  is 
>r,  I  can  drink 

;  usage  is  the 
A.Dglo-SaxoQ 
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ened.  (b)  Daring  a  considerable  period  in  tho  history  of  our 
language,  double  negatives  with  a  negative  sense  wero 
common ;  as, 

'  Nor  did  they  not  perceire  the  evil  plight.' — MUton. 

■'  I  never  wa6  nor  never  will  be  false. — Shak. 

'  We  cannot  all  be  masters. 

Nor  all  masters  cannot  be  truly  followed.' — Shak. 

(e)  If  the  two  negatives  belong  to  different  clauses  we  may 
twe  them  both ;  as, 

(rf)  *  We  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  (will  we)  worship  the 
golden  imago  thou  hast  set  up.>  In  such  examples  'or'  may 
be  used,  but  the  negative  will  then  extend  over  both  clauses. 

(3)  One  negative  is  sometimes  connected  with  another 
implied  in  the  negative  prefixes  die,  un,  im,  in,il,  ir,  &c.;  as, 
'•  You  are  not  unacquainted  with  his  merits,'  that  is, '  You  are 
ticquainted,  &c.  In  this  way  a  pleasing  variety  of  expression 
is  sometimes  produced,  and  a  less  positive  assertion  is  made. 
But  the  word  only  witn  the  negative,  preserves  the  negation ; 
ar,  'He  was  not  only  illiberal,  but  even  cov^etous.' 

(4)  The  neg&tlve  and  afSrmative  adverbs.  The  adverbs 
nay,  no,  yea.  you,  often  stand  alone  as  a  negative  or  affirma- 
tive answer  to  a  question  ;  as.  Will  he  go  ? — No='He  will  not 
go. — Is  he  athome  7 — Yes?^  He  is  vi  home.  '  Amen '  is  an  affir- 
mative adverb,  equivalent  to  Be  it  to,  or  May  it  be  so. 

(5)  '  No,*  different  lues.  (l)  <No,'  before  a  noun,  is  an 
^^tetive  and  is  an  abreviation  of  <  none ;'  as.  No  man.  Before 
an  adjective  or  -adverb  in  the  comparative  degree,  it  is  an 
adverb  and  is  an  abbreviation  of  '  not ;'  as,  No  taller. — N» 
aooner.  In  all  other  cases  the  proper  negative  is  not ;  as.  He 
win  not  come. — ^Whether  he  come  or  not. 

(2)  The  use  of  '  whether  or  no '  is  correct  when  there  is  a 
irnppressed  nonn ;  <  whether  oi:  not '  is  used  when  a  verb  or 
on  adjective  is  suppressed ;  as,  Whether  he  is  a  sinner  or  no 
{sinner)  I  cannot  if;ay. — ^Whether  lie  come  or  not,  it  makes  no 
difference. — Whether  love  be  natural  or  not,  it  contributes  to 
the  happiness  of  society 

6  '  Not  but.'  &c.  '  Not  bat '  is  equivalent  to  two  nega- 
tives and  is  a  weak  affirmative  or  a  concession;  as,  I'ot  but 
that  it  is  a  healthy  place,  only— 'Cannot  but'  is  equivalent  to 
'  must ;'  as,  Buch  a  course  cannot  but  end  in  misery. 

•  .  'Ever'  and  'Never'  confounded.  'Never 'is  a^^ 
adverb  of  time ;  '  Ever,'  both  of  degree  and  time  ;  as,  Seldom 
or  never  has  an  English  word  two  full  accents. — Charm  he  ever 
so  wisely. 

8.  '  So.'  This  adverb  is  frequently  used  to  avoid  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  word;  as,  John  is  thoughtful,  but  James  is  more 
40|  I.e.,  more  thoughtful. 
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9.  PoBitlon.  1 .  Adverbs  are  for  the  most  part  placed  before 
a^ectives,  after  a  verb  in  the  simple  form,  and  after  the  first 
auxiliary  in  the  compound  form  ;  as,  He  is  very  attentive, 
behaves  well,  and  if)  much  esteemed. 

(1)  This  rule  applies  generally  to  adjunct  phrases  as  well 
as  to  adverbs. 

(2)  This  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  general  rule,  to  which 
there  are  many  exceptions.  Indeed,  no  rule  for  the  position 
oi  the  adverb  can  be  given,  which  is  not  liable  to  exceptions. 
That  order  is  the  best  which  conveys  the  meaning  with  most 
precision.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  adverb  is  sometimes 
placed  before  the  verb,  or  at  some  distance  after  it. 

(3) 'Never,'  'often,'  'always,'  < sometimea,'  generally 
precede  the  verb.  'Not,'  witji  the  participle  or  infinitive,  should 
generally  be  placed  before  It. 

(4)  The  meaning  of  an  adverb  generally  varies  with  its  po- 
Bition,  for  instance  the  adverb  '  aometlmetf ;'  as, 

1.  Sometimea  she  sings,  (at  other  times  she  reada). 

2.  She  sometimea  sings  (at  other  times  he  sings). 

3.  She  sings  aometimea,  (but  not  frequently). 

2.  The  Adverb  '  only'  (a)  The  improper  position  of  the 
adverb '  only'  often  occasions  ambiguity.  This  will  generally 
be  avoided  when  it  refers  to  a  sentence  or  clause,  by  placing 
it  at  the  beginning  Oj.'  that  sentence  or  clause ;  when  it  refers 
to  a  predicate,  by  placing  it  before  the  predicating  term ;  and 
when  it  refers  to  a  subject,  by  placing  it  after  Its  name  or 
description ;  as.  Only  acknowledge  thine  iniquity. — The 
thoughts  of  his  heart  are  only  evil. — Take  nothing  for  your 
journey  but  a  staff  on/^.  These  observations  will  generally 
be  applicable  to  the  words  'merely.'  ^solely,'  'chiefly,' 
'  first,'  '  at  least,'  and  perhaps  to  a  few  others. 

(b)  The  correlative  particles  must  be  attached  to  the  cor- 
responding words  and  phrases  In  the  correlative  clauses.  This 
applies  to  conjunctions  as  well  as  to  adverbs ;  as,  '  Thales 
was  not  only  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  nature  bui  alao  for 
his  moral  wisdom,'  should  be, '  Thales  was  famous  not  only  for 
&c.  '  He  neither  gave  mo  the  money  nor  the  book,'  should  be, 
'  He  gave  me  neither,  &o. 

3.  Adverbs  with  the  Infinitive.  In  prose,  'to,'  the 
sign  of  the  infinitive,  should  never  be  separated  from  the  verb 
by  placing  an  adverb  immediately  after  it  i  thus,  '  They  are 
accastomed  to  carefully  atudy  their  lessons,' should  be, '  to  study 
carefully,^  or,  ' carefully  to  atudy*  &c.  This  position  of  the 
adverb  Ifo,  however,  admissible  in  poetry ;  as, 

'  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell ; 
To  alowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene.' 

4.  'Enough.'  The  adverb  'enough'  is  commonly  placed 
after  the  adjective  which  it  modifies ;  as,  A  large  enough  house. 
—A  house  large  enough  for  all.  This  word  is  also  a  noun ; 
Mf  Enough  (i.e.  a  sufficiency)  is  as  good  as  a  feast ;  it  is  also 
an  adljeotlve ;  as,  Bread  enough  and  to  spare. 
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lases  as  well 


om  the  verb 


TBE  PREFOSniON. 

Rule  XV.  Prepositions  are  followed  by 
the  Objective  case;  as,  He  was  killed  in 
battle. 

1.  As  connectives.  Prepositions  connect  words,  and 
are  distinguished  from  '  conjunctions '  by  governing  an  oij- 
jectivo  case. 

2.  What  words  goverr  -d.  The  words  that  may  bo  placed 
in  tho  objective  alter  prepositions  are,  (I)  uonns,  (2)  pro- 
nouns, (3)  geriindiallnfinitives,  or  (4)  phrases  that  take  the 
place  of  a  noun  ;  as,  (1  &  2)  It  fell  on  tho  top  of  tne.  (3)  In 
honoring  God  and  domrj  His  work  put  forth  all  thy  strength, 

3.  One  or  several  antecedent  terms.  (1)  Several  prepo- 
sitions may  connect  tho  words  that  fo  ow  them  with  one 
antecedent  term ;  or,  (2)  they  may  connc  t  several  antecedent 
terms  with  one  oh jectivc  noun  ;  as,  (1)  Of  m  and  to  Him 
and  thro'  Him  are  all  things.  (2)  He  firf  ^cc  for  and  then 
against  tho  measure.  This  last  iform, '  i-.  u  ^^  of  particles ' 
as  it  is  termed,  is  not  recommended  for  gent  .  adoption.  It 
is  better  to  insert  tho  noun  after  tho  first  preposition,  and  its 
pronoun  after  the  other ;  as,  He  spoke /or  the  measure,  and  then 
against  i(.  It  may,  however,  be  adopted  when  words  that  are 
usually  unemphatio  aro  to  be  rendered  emphatic,  and  the 
intervening  words  are  few  in  number. 

4.  '  To,' '  at,' and  'in.'  When  tho  prepositions  'to,'  'at,'  'In,' 
stand  before  names  of  places,  the  followinrj  usage  should  be 
carefully  observed ;  viz. : — 

1.  *  To '  is  used  after  a  verb  ofmotion  ;  as,  Ho  wentto  Spain. 
But  it  is  omitted  before  home ;  as.  Go  home. 

2.  'At'  is  used  before  names  of  hotises,  villages,  iotvns,  and 
foreign  cities ;  as,  He  resides  at  the  Mansion  House, — At  Sara- 
toga Springs. — At  Lisbon. 

3.  'In '  is  used  before  names  of  countries  and  large  ciHes ;  as. 
Ho  lives  ill  England, — in  London — in  New  York.  Cut  after 
tho  verbs  touch,  arrive,  land,  and  frequently  after  the  verb  ta 
be,  'at'  is  used  before  the  names  of  places  and  large  cities; 
as,  We  touched  a<  Liverpool,  and,  after  a  short  passage,  landed 
at  New  Orleans. — I  was  at  New  York. 

4.  In  speaking  of  one's  residence  in  a  city,  *  at  'is  used  be- 
fore tho  No  ,  and  '  in '  before  the  street ;  as,  He  resides  at  No. 

. — Ho  lives  17J  Btreet.    When  both  are  mentioned 

together,  the  preposition  is  commonly  understood  before  tho 


last :  as,  He  lives  at  No. 


street ;  or,  He  lives  in  ■ 


street.  No.  — . 

6.  Position.  (1)  As  it  name  Implies  tho  'Preposition'  ia 
placed  before  the  word,  though  sometimes  it  is  found  after 
it ;  as,  Ho  spoke  against  tho  measure. 

Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  among.— -Scott. 
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(2)  Witb  relatives.  Prepositions  nover  stand  before  tho  re 
lative  'that,'  and  when  the  relative  is  omitted  they  are  placed 
after  the  verb ;  as,  That  is  the  person  I  spoke  of, — Such  an  ar- 
rangement of  words  is  suitable  for  simple  convematlona] 
stjie,  but  strict  attention  to  grammatical  structure  ivould 
prefer  this  arrangement :  '  This  is  the  person  of  whom  I  spoke.' 
Sec  Rule  Xm,  6,  (2). 

6.  Arransoment.  Care  should  be  taken  to  place  in  close 
connexion  the  words  between  which  the  preposition  shews  a 
relation  ;  as, '  Errors  arc  committed  by  the  most  distingnifhed 
writers  respecting '  shall '  and  '  will ' ;  this  should  be  <  Errora 
with  respect  to  '  shall '  and  '  will,'  &c. 

*l.  Insertion  and  omission  of  prepositions.  The  needless 
insertion  as  well  as  the  omission  of  a  preposition  is  to  be 
avoided ;  as,  We  entreat  of  thee  to  hear  us. — It  is  worthy — 
your  notice, 

8.  Choice  of  prepositions.  Certain  words  and  phrases 
should  be  followed  by  appropriate  prepositions. 

The  following  list  may  be  useful  for  reference  :— 

Abhorrence  (f. 

Abound  in,  with. 

Absent/rom. 

Access  to. 

Accommodate  to. 

Accord  with  (intrau.)  to  (trans.) 

Accuse  of. 

Acquaint  with. 

Acquit  of. 

Acquiesce  hi. 

Adapted  to. 

Adequate  to  a  thing,  /or  a  pur- 
pose. 

Adhere  to. 

Adjudge  to. 

Admonish  ^■ 

Address  to. 

Admission  OuicetB)to. 

Admission  (entrance)  '"io. 

Advantage  over,  of. 

Affinity  to,  with. 

Affection  for. 

Agree  with  a  person ;  to  a  prop- 
osition from  another;  upon 
a  thing  among  themselves. 

Agreeable  to. 

Allude  to. 

Alter  to,  alteration  in. 

Analogy  to. 

Annex  to. 

Antipathy  to,  offointt. 


Approve  of. 
AiTay  with,  in. 
Arrive  at. 
Ascendant  over. 
Ask  jfsk  person ;  for  a  thing ; 
after  vrhat  wo  wish  to  hear  of. 
Aspire  to,  after. 
Associate  with. 
Assent  to. 
Assure  of. 
Attain  to. 
Averse  to. 
Banish  fVom,  to. 
Believe  in,  sometimes  on. 
Bestow  upon,  on. 
Betray  to  a  person ;  <ii<o  a  thing. 
Boast  of. 
Bind  to,  in. 
Blush  at.         \ 
Border  upon. 

Call  on  a  person ;  at  a  place 
Capacity /or. 
Careful  of,  in. 
Catch  at. 
Change  (exchange) /or ;  (alter) 

to,  into. 
Charge  on  a  person ;  withAiYdag. 
Compare  with,  in    respect    of 

quality ;  to,  by    way    of 

illustration. 
Comply,  compliance  with. 
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efore  tho  ro. 
ey  are  placed 
— Suchanar- 
iveraatlona] 
icturo  would 
i^AowIspoke.' 

)lace  in  close 

itioa  BhewB  a 

istingaifihed 

d  be'Erroi-8 

The  needlcsa 

ion  is  to  be 

1;  is  worthy— 

^^d  phraaes 

ICO: — 


^r  a  thing ; 
ishtohearof. 


ACS  on. 
intoatidag. 

it  a  placo 

^<w;  (alter) 

wt^Aathing. 
respect  of 
c    way    of 

ivith. 


Concede  to.  Disgnsted  at,  with. 

Concur  mth  a  person ;   in  a  Dispose  o/',  disposed  (adj.)  to. 

measure ;  to  an  effect.        Dispossess  of. 
Condescend  to.  Disqualify /or. 

Confer  on,  (give)trt<A  (conver8e)Dissent/rom. 
Confide  in,  (intr.)  to  (trans.)  Distinct /rom. 
Conformable,   conformity  to,  Divested  of. 

vnth .  Divide  between  two,  among  more . 

Congenial  to.  Eager  in,  on,  of,  for,  qfler. 

Congratulate  upon,  on.  Embark  in. 

Consonant  to  or  with.  Employ  in,  on,  about. 

Consist  (to  be  composed)  of.  Encroach  on,  upon. 

{ '^  be  comprised)  in.         Endeavour  itfter  a  thing. 
C'vnr.l&tent  with.  Engage  in  a  work ;  for  a  time. 

Contrast  with.  Enjoin  upon. 

ConversantmfAmen ;  mthings.Entrance  into. 
Convict  0/  a  crime ;  in  a  pen-  Equal  to,  ^oith. 

alty.  Equivalents. 

Copy  after  a  person ;  from  a  Estimated  at. 

thing.  Exception  fr<m,  to. 

Correspond  (to  be  consistent)  Exclude,  exclusion /rom. 

with;  (answering  or  suit-  Exclusive  of. 


It 


Expelled/rom. 

Expert  a<  (before  a  noun)  ;  in 

(before  a  verbal). 
Fall   under  disgrace;   from  a 

tree ;  into  a  pit ;  to  work ; 

upon  an  enemy. 
Familiar  to,  with;  a  thing  is 
familiar  to  us— we  with  it. 
Followed  by. 
Fond  of. 
Foreign  to. 
Founded  upon,  on,  in, 
Free  from. 
Fruitful  in. 


able)  to 
Correspondence  witii. 
Cured  of. 
Debar /rom. 

Defend  (others)  from; — (our- 
selves) against. 
Demand  of. 

Denounce  against  a  person. 
Depend,  dependent  upon,  en. 
Deprive  0/. 

Derogate  from,  derogatory  to. 
Derogation  from,  of. 
Despair  of. 
Despoil  of. 

Pie,  perish  of  a.  disease ;  by  an  Full  of. 
instrument,  or  violence; /or  Glad  of  something  gained  by 
another.  ourselves  ;    at  something 

Differ    with,    (quarrel) ;  from         that  befalls  another. 

(disagree);  different /rom.  GratefuUo  a  person; /or  favors. 
Diminish/rom,  diminution  of.  Hinder /rowi. 
Disabled /rom.  "  " 

Disagree  with  a  person ;  to  a 

proposal. 
Disagreeable  to. 
Disappointed  of  what  we  do 
not  get;  in  what  does  not 
answer  when  got. 
Disapprove  of. 


Hold  of;  as.  Take  hold  ofme. 
He  has  a  hold  on  him. 

Impose  upon. 

Incorporate  (active  transitive) 
into;  (intransitive  or  pas- 
sive) with. 

Independent  of. 

Indulge  with  a  thing  not  hab 


Discourage  from;  discourage^        itual ;  tn  a  thing  habitual, 
ment  to.  Tndnlorent  to. 
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Inflaence  on,  over,  toiih. 

Inform  of,  about,  concerning. 

Initiate  mto  a  place ;  tn  an  art. 
road  into. 
i    sparable /rom. 

Crtp:   uate  into. 

1:  ■' jt  upon. 

i     '/Tuct  tn. 

j.^  pectiop,  (prying)  into ;  (su- 
perintendence) over. 

Intent  upon,  on. 

Interfere  vnih. 

Intervene  between. 

Introduce  irUo  a  place;  tj  a 
person. 

Intrude  into  a  place  enclosed ; 
upon  a  person,  or  a  thing 
not  enclosed. 

Inured  to. 

Invested  with,  in. 

Level  u>ith. 

Long  for,  after. 

Look  on  what  is  present ;  for 
what  ia  absent ;  after  what 
is  distant. 

Made  of  (material);  /or  (pur- 
pose). 

Made  much  of. 

Martyr/or  a  cause ;  to  a  disease 

Militate  against. 

MistruRtful  of. 

Need  of. 

Obedient  to. 

Object  to,  against. 

Observance,  observation  of. 

Obtrude  upon,  on. 

Occasion  for, 

Oflfensive  to. 

Operate  upon,  on. 

Opposite,  opposition  to. 

Partake  of]  participate  tn. 

Penetrate  into. 

Persevere  in. 

Pitch  upon. 

Poor  in. 

Prefer  to,  over,  above. 

Preference  to,  over. 

Preferable  U, 

Prefix  to. 

Prejudice  againtt. 

Preside  over. 


Prevent  from. 

Prevail  (to  persuade)  with,  on, 

upon ;  (to  overcome)  over, 

against. 
Prey  on,  upon. 
Productive  of. 
Profit  Ig. 
Protect  others /r<w»/  ourselves 

against. 
Pronounce   against  a  person ; 

07%  a  thing. 
Provide  with,  for. 
Proud  of. 
Purge  of,  away. 
Quarrel  with. ' 
Reckon  on,  upon. 
Beconcile  (to   friendship)  to; 

(to  make  consistent)  with, 
Koduco    (subdue)   under ;    (in 

other  cases)  to. 
Reflect  upon,  on. 
Regard /or;  in  regard  to. 
Rely  upon,  on. 
Replete  with. 
Reproached /or. 
Resolve  on. 

Respect  to ;  in  resoect  to,  of. 
Restore  to. 
.Rich  in. 
Rob  of. 
Rule  over. 
Share  tn,  of. 
Significant  of 
Similar  to. 
Bmilo  at. 
Hyfervofrom. 

Taste  o/what  is  actually  en- 
joyed ;   taste  for,   means 

capacity  or  genius  for. 
Tax  with,  (for  example,  a  crime, 

an  act^;  for  (a  purpose, 

the  state.) 
Thankful /or. 
Think  of,  on. 
Thirst/or  or  after. 
Touch  at. 
Truo  to  or  of. 

Unite  (trans.)  to  (intr.)  with. 
Xf&it  on,  at,  ov  for. 
Worthy  of. 
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THE  CONJUNCTION. 

B/Ui^E  XVI.  Co-ordinate  Conjunctions 
unite  similar  constructions ;  as,  Jke  and  I 
intend  to  go.     He  gave  it  him  and  me, 

BuLE  XVII.  Subordinate  Conjunctions 
connect  dependent  with  principal  construc- 
tions ;  as,  7/"  I  have  erred,  pardon  me. 

1.  Subjunctive  Mood  with  certain  Conjunctions.  Con- 
junclions  that  are  intended  to  express  uncertainty  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  subjunctive  mood.  Conjunctions  of  this  class 
are  Buch  as  denote  condition  (<  if,'  <  unless,'  &c.,)  concession 
('  though,' '  however,')  &c.    See  Rule  XI,  8. 

2.  'Than,  'As.*  (a)  The  case  of  the  noun  or  pronoun 
after  tho  conjunction  (l)  '  than,' which  follows  comparatives, 
and  the  words  'else,'  'other,'  'otherwise,'  and  'rather;' 
also  (2)  after  '  as '  depends  upon  its  relation  to  its  own 
clause ;  as, 

(1)  I  visit  the  doctor  oftener  than  he  (visits^ 

do.  do.  him  (I  visit  him) 

(2)  He  loves  her  as  much  as  /  (love  her) 

do.  do.      me  (he  loves  me.) 

(b)  If  addition  and  not  difference  is  implied,  'else'  and 
'  other '  may  tako  '  besides,'  or  '  but '  after  them ;  as,  Ho  can 
speak  of  other  things  besides  politics.  '  More,'  when  no  com- 
parison is  intended,  takes  '  besides '  after  it ;  as.  Many  more 
cases  besides  tho  foregoing  might  bo  quoted. 

3.  Correlative  Conjunctions.  Certain  words  in  the  ah- 
tecedent  member  of  a  sentence,  require  corresponding  con- 
nectives in  tho  subsequent  one ;  thus : 

In  clauses  or  words  simply  connected— 
requires  and ;  as.  Both  ho  and  I  came. 


1 
Both 
Either 
Neither 
Whether 
Tliough 


or ;  as,  Either  ho  or  I  will  como 
nor ;  as,  Neither  ho  nor  I  came. 
or;  as,  Whether  ho  or  I  came. 


yet ;  as.  Though  ho  slay  mc,  yet  will  I  trust  in 

him. 

Imt  also;  as,  Notonly  he  hid  ako  his  brother  goes. 

(1)  This  conjunction  is  naod  Bomotimos  to  connect  dif- 
ferent thing.j  and  8omotimo;i  different  name:«  of  tlio  aamft 
thing.  Tlio  inrfcviioii  of  'eithn-'  or  an  artiolo  will  .show 
wlicther  difTercub  thiugg  or  diiTorvnt  namea  ar.j  joined 
tho  latter  case  it  ia  styled  a  c'ab-altcri:ailvo. 
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(3)  SometimeB  it  has  the  force  of  <  before ' ;  as, 

'  Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed.'— £»ij«. 
'  The  shepherds  on  lawn, 
Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn, 
Bat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row.—iftUofi. 
2.  In  clauses  conmected  so  as  to  imply  comparison— 
The  eomparoHve  degree  requires  than ;  as,  He  is  taller  than  I  am. 
Other  requires  than;  as,  It  is  no  other  than  he. 
She    — —  than ;  as.  What  else  do  you  expect  than  this  T 
Aa       as  (expressing  equality) ;  as,  He  is  at  tall  a$  I  am. 

At       —  to  (expressing  equality)  ]M,At  thy  day  is,  to  shall 
thy  strength  be. 
'  aa  (with  a  negative  exfiressing  inequalUy)]  as, 

He  is  not  to  learned  at  his  brother. 

■  that  (expressing  eoniequenee) ;  as,  He  is  to  weak 
that  he  cannot  walk. 

— —  at  (expressing  timilarity) ;  as.  Ho  or  tueh  at  he. 

■  that  (expressing  contequenee) ;  as,  The  change  is 
tueh  that  any  one  may  perceive  it. 

Oorrelatives  not  always  ezpretsed.  Some  con- 
junctions,  as  <  and,'  'or,'  <  nor,'  do  not  require  the  correspond- 
ing antecedent,  and  '  though'  does  not  always  require  'yet.' 
By  poetic  license, '  or '  and  'nor '  are  sometimes  used  as  antece- 
dents, instead  of '  either,' '  neither ' ;  as, 

'  Hor  grief,  nor  fear  shall  break  my  rest.' 
'  Brave  though  we  fall,  and  honored  if  wo  live.' 
Or  let  us  glory  gain  or  glory  give.' — Pope. 

6.  Proper  oonatraotion  of  a  oommon  •aabsequenW 
OlaoM.  When  a  subsequent  clause  or  part  of  a  sentence  m 
common  to  two  different  but  connected  antecedent  clauses,  it 
must  be  equally  applicable  to  both ;  as,  That  work  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  admired.— -Re  is  as  tall,  though  not 
so  handsome,  at  Mi  brother.  When  this  rule  is  violated,  the 
correction  is  made,  either — 1.  By  altering  one  of  the  ante- 
cedent clauses,  so  that  the  subsequent  may  be  applicable  to 
both.  Thus,  '  The  story  has  and  will  bo  believed,'  is  not 
correct,  Ihscause,  though  we  can  say,  will  be  believed,  we  cannot 
•jiy,  hat  be  believed.  It  should  be, '  The  story  has  been,  and 
\i^lll  be,  believed.'  2.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  we  may  com- 
plete tho  construction  of  the  first  part  by  annexing  its  appro- 
priate subsequent,  and  leave  the  subsequent  of  the  second 
understood.  Thus, '  Ho  was  more  beloved  but  not  so  much 
admired  as  Cynthio,'  is  not  correct.  It  should  be,  '  He  was 
more  beloved  than  Cynthio,  but  not  so  much  admired.'  The 
principle  of  this  rule  applies  to  the  appropriate  aeleotion  of 
words  as  well  as  to  their  oonitmotion ;  thus, '  This  doctrine 
is  founded  and  consistent  with  the  trutii,'  should  be, '  founded 
vpon,  and  consietenttpeM,  kc. 
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C.  Anadliary  understood,  When  two  or  more  verbs  iu 
the  compound  tenses,  or  in  the  progrcBBivo  or  emphatic  form, 
or  in  the  passive  voice,  are  connected,  the  auxiliary  expressed 
witli  the  llrst,  may  be  imderstood  to  the  rest ;  as.  Ho  can  neither 
read  uor  wn<c.— Still,  liowcver.  the  repetition  of  the  auxiliary 
is  often  more  emphatic  ;  as,  '  They  shall  come,  and  they  shall 
declare  His  truth.' 

v.  Compound  Predicate,  (l)  Verbs  of  the  same  mood, 
tense,  or  form,  connected  as  a  compound  predicate,  have  th« 
nominative  expressed  with  the  first,  and  understood  to  the 
rest ;  as,  Caesar  came,  taw,  and  conquered.  (2)  When  verbs  cco- 
nccted  are  not  of  the  same  mood,  tense,  or  form,  and  especially 
if  contrast  or  opposition,  expressed  by  'but.'  'though,'  'yet,' 
is  intended,  the  nominative  is  frequently  repeated;  as.  He 
came,  but  he  would  not  stay.  Still  (3)  this  is  to  bo  regarded 
only  as  a  general  direction,  in  accordance  with,  perhaps,  the 
majority  of  cases,  but  to  whi<fh,  as  a  rule,  there  are  many 
exceptions.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  secure  euphony  and 
perspicuity ;  and  when  these  arc  preserved  without  repeating 
the  nominative,  it  may  be  omitted  ;  as, '  The  two  charges  had 
been,  and  etill  ere,  united  in  one  pcrscn. '—i\'or^^  Lrittth  lieviem 

8.  'That,'  after  certain  espressiona.  After  cxprcssiona 
implying  doubt,  fear,  or  denial,  the  conjunction  'that' 
is  properly  used — not '  leat,' '  but,'  '  but  that ;'  as,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  ho  is  honest. — I  am  afraid  that  ho  will  die.  Also, 
*wbat'  should  never  be  used  for '  that ;'  thus,  He  will  not  believe 
but  trAo^  I  am  to  blame,  should  be,  but  that  I  am  t«  blame. 

9.  Omlaaion  of  CoDJunotion.  (l)  By  omitting  the  con- 
junction a  writer  adds  to  the  energy  and  vividness  of  his  de- 
scription ;  as,  (2)  on  the  other  hand,  by  repeating  it,  the 
descriptions  are  amplified ;  as. 

O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alps, 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens  and  shades  of  death, 

A.  universe  of  death.— ift^on. 

Seasons  rsturn,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day.  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 
Or  flock  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine. — Miltm, 

TBB  INTBRJBCnON. 

EuLE  XVIII.  Interjections  have  no  gram- 
matical connection  with  other  words  in  a 
sentence;  as, 

'  Aku  I  poor  Yorick.'— 5*0*. 
Stem  then  and  steel-girt  was  thy  brow, 
Dun-Edin!  0/ how  altered  now  .—/8m«. 
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1.  After  intcrjoctions.  pronouns  of  the  first  person  are  com- 
monly in  the  objective  case ;  those  of  the  second  in  the 
nominative ;  as,  Ah  luc  I — O  thou  I  Sometimes  the  nomina* 
tivo  of  the  first  person  is  luiintl ;  ns, 

*  BehoM  !  /and  the  children  that  thou  hast  given  me.' — Bible. 

Ah  !  wretched  ire,  poets  of  the  earth. — Cowley. 

2.  In  neither  of  those,  however,  docs  the  case  depend  on 
the  interjection.  Tlie  objective  is  commonly  thought  to  be 
governed  by  a  word  understood;  thus,  Ah  [pity^  met — Ah 
Ivfhat  will  become  of]  me!  The  nominative  form  is  commonly 
the  independent  by  address. 
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PART    IV. 


PROSODY. 

1.  Although  prosody  belongs  rather  to 
that  higher  tlepartment  of  ths  study  of 
language  whicii  may  be  called  Criticism, 
than  to  Pure  Grammar,  some  account  of 
the  La  vs  and  Nature  of  Verse  is  now 
given. 

Of  what  It  treats.  This  branch  of  study  deala  chiofly 
with  'aooeni;'  'metre,'  and  'veralficatlon.' 

2.  Verse  differs  from  Prose  chiefly — 

1.  In  possessing  metre. 

2.  In  its  more  elevated  style,  which  arises  from, — (1)  the 
Tise  of  less  common  words;  (2>  a  less  oaual  oraer;  (3) 
and  the  abundance  of  Figtures  of  Speeob . 

8.  Metre  or  Measure  is  the  regular 
succession  of  accented  syllables, 

1.  Metre,  how  determined.  The  Metre  of  English  Verse 
is  therefore  dctarmiuud  by  tho  fialllng  of  the  Accent. 

3.  Accent,  what  it  Is.  Accent  means  a  certain  force  of 
the  voio  given  to  some  syllables  and  not  to  others. 

3.  Feet  The  regular  falling  of  the  Accent  divides  a  line 
of  Verse  into  certain  portions  called  feet. 

[Feet  are  so  called  from  the  measured  foiling  of  the  reice 
resembling  the  fr.ll  of  the  feet  in  marching.] 

4.  The  principal  feet  are: — - 

DIS8TLLAKC. 
1.  lamtras,  ^  —  or  s.  1.  ;  as,  rejAne. 
%  Trochee,  _  v^  or  L  s.  ;  as,  hrSaking, 
3.  Spondee, or  1. 1.  ;  as,  gritn  Uavet, 
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1.  Anapaest^  >^  >^  _  or  a.  a.  1.  ;  as,  on  the  irh. 

2.  Dactyl, .  _  ^  w  or  1.  a.  a.  ;  as,  beaiH-U-ful. 

3.  Amphibrach,  w  _  w  or  s.  1,  a.  ;  as,  do-mes-tie. 

[To  theae  may  be  added  the  PyrrWo  ^  ^  and  the  Tri- 
brach •^^•^i  but  these  may  always  be  taken  aa  forming 
parts  of  some  of  the  six  given  above.] 

5.  A  row  of  feet  is  called  a  Fcrse  or  Line. 

[The  word  verse  is  otherwise,  but  less  correctly,  used  to 
mean  a  certain  arrangement  of  lines] 

1.  Couplet,  &G.  Two  linos  rhyming  together  make  & 
couplet.  Three  lines  rhyming  together  make  a  triplet. 
A  stanza  is  a  group  of  rhyming  lines,  geaerally  ranging  in 
nmmber  from  four  to  nine. 

2.  Phyme,  what  it  is.  Hhyme  is  the  agreement  in 
sound  of  accented  syllables  at  the  end,  or  Bometimes  in  the 
middle,  of  poetic  lines ;  thus, 

Oloom  rhymes  with  bloom. 

Glory        "         "      story. 

Note. — The  needful  points  in  a  perfect  rhyme  are  : 

1.  That  the  vowel  sound  be  the  same  in  both. 

2.  That  the  Idlters  after  the  vowel  be  tlio  Rame. 

3.  That  the  letters  before  the  vowel  be  different. 

3.  Blank  Verse.  Verse  without  Bhymc  is  called  Blank 
Venie. 

Chief  Kinds  of  Metre. 

6.  1.  Iambic  Pentameter.  This  is  the  principal  English 
metre,  and  is  a  line  consisting  of  y»v« /ee/,  of  the  kind  called 
Iambus. 


Is  tlii'a  I  the  re'  |  gion,  thi'a  |  the  ao'il,  |  the  cli'me  ? 

This  metre,  otherwise  called  our  Heroic  Measure,  was  first 
used  in  English  verse  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  whd  was  beheaded 
in  IMI ;  and  has  been  adopted  by  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Cow- 
per,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson — in  fact,  by  nearly  all  our  great 

fjoets.  Dryden  and  Pope  wrote  the  Heroic  Measure  chiefly 
n  rhyming  couplets.  Without  rhyme  it  constitutes  our 
blank  verse ;  with  rhyme  it  is  sometimes  called  rldlag 
xliyme,  being  the  metre  of  Chaucer's  '  Canterbury  Talcs. 
Four  heroics  rhyming  alternately,  form  the  clcgino  stanza  of 
onr  elegiits. 
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2.  The  Spenserian  Stanza.  This  consists  of  eight  Iambic 
'entameters,  followed  by  an  Alexandrine,  or  Iambic  Hexame- 
ier;  as, 

A  lovely  ladie  rode  him  faire  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  asso  more  white  than  snow  ; 
Yet  she  much  whiter  ;  but  the  samo  did  hide 
Under  a  velo  that  wirapled  was  full  low  ; 
And  over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw ; 
Aa  ono  that  inly  mourned,  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow  ; 
Seemed  in  heart  somo  hidden  caro  she  had  ; 
And  by  her  in  a  lino  a  milke-white  lambe  she  lad. 

— Spenser. 
Thomson  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  and  Byron  in  Childe 
Harold^s  Pilgrimage,  are  chief  among  the  more  modern  writers 
of  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

3.  Tbe  lambio  Tetrameter  (four  feet,)  in  couplets  was 
Scott's  favorite  metre  : — 

Woe  wo'rth  |  the  cha'se  !  I  woe  wo'rth  I  the  da'y  ? 


I— Scott 


That  cost  thy  life,  my  gauant  grey  i — ^^ 

This  measure  is  often  used  in  alternate  rhymes  : — 

A  moment  while  the  +rumpet8  blow, 
He  sees  his  brood  about  thy  knee  ; 
The  next,  liko  fire,  he  meets  the  foe, 
And  strikes  him  dead  for  thine  and  tnee. 

•       — Tennyson. 
Or  thus  (a  couplet  between  two  rhyming  lines') : — 

I  hold  it  true  whatever  befal : 
I  feel  it  when  I  sorrow  most, 
'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

—-Tennyson. 

4.  Common  Metre.  This  consists  of  lamblo  Tetramet- 
ers andlamblo  Trimeters,  (three  feet),  arranged  in  alternate 
rhymt^  .— 

Let  old  I  Timo'  |  theus  yield  |  the  pri'ze, 

Or  bo'th  I  divi'de  |  the  cro'wn:  | 
He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies  ; 
She  drew  an  angel  down. — Dryden. 

This  metre,which  is  also  called  Service  Metre  owing  to  its 
use  in  Jho  English  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  is  often 
wiitten  thus,  in  two  long  lines : — 

Niglit  BU  ^k  upon  the  dusky  beach,  and  on  the  purple  sea ; 
Such  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been,  nor  o'er  again  shall  be. 

— Macaulay. 
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5.  Anapaeatio  Metre.  The  use  of  the  Anapaest,  instead 
of  the  lambn  produces  a  beautiful  undulating  music,  much 
used  in  Lyric  poetry. 

For  the  mo'on  |  never  be'ams,  |  without  brin'g  [  ing  me 
dre'ams,  | 
Of  the  beau'  |  tif  ul  An'n  |  abel  Le'e  :  | 
And  the  sta'rs  |  never  ri'se,  |  but  I  fe'el  |  the  bright 
ey'es,  | 
Of  the  beau  |  tiful  Ann  |  abel  Lee.  J  — Poe. 

Anapaests  have  their  stress  upon  every  3rd,  6th,  and  9th 
syllable.    The  anapaestic  verse  often  begins  with  an  iambna. 

6.  The  Dactylic  Hexameter.  This  verse,  the  Heroic 
Measure  of  Greek  and  Latin,  does  not  suit  the  genius  of  the 
English  language.  Longfellow's  Evangeline  affords  perhaps 
the  most  favorable  example  of  its  use  in  English : — 

This  is  the  |  forest   prim  |  eval.      The  |  murmuring  | 

pTnes  and  the  |  hemlocks, 
Besffded  with  I  moss  and  with  |  garments  |  green,  indis  |  - 

tinct  in  the  |  twilight^ 
Stand,   like  |  Druids   of  |  eld,    with  |  voices  |  sad  and 

pro  I  phetic. 

This  verse  is  seldom  regular  throughout  and  the  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  1st,  4th,  and  fth  syllables. 
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1.  Punctuation  treats  of  the  points  and 
marks  now  used  in  writing,  and  marks  off 
words  according  to  their  sense. 

1.  Uae  of  Points.  The  use  of  points  is  to  mnrk  the  divi- 
fiion  of  a  sentence,  in  order  to  show  the  meaning  more  clearly, 
also  to  BerTO  as  a  guide  in  the  pauses  and  inflections  required 
in  reading ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  correct  and 
impressive  reader  or  speaker  will  make  many  pauses  which 
are  not  indicated  by  the  punctuation. 

2.  Marks  used.  The  principal  marks  nded  for  this  pur- 
pose are  the  following:  the  comma  {,),  iho  tsmicolon{;^,ibe 
colon  (:),  the  period  (.),  the  note  of  inlerrojalion  (1),  the  note  of 
exclamation  (I),  the  dath  ( — ),  the  parentheses  ( ),  tbo  bracketi  [  ]. 

COMMA. 

2.  The  Comma  is  generally  used  in  those 
parts  of  a  sentence  in  which  a  short  pause  is 
required,  and  to  mark  a  connection  next  in 
closeness  to  that  which  is  unbroken. 

Rale  1. — In  a  short,  simple  sentence,  the  comma  is  not 
ased ;  ns,  Hope  is  necessary  in  every  condition  of  life. 

Rale  2. — ^When  the  logical  subject  of  a  verb  is  rendered 
long  by  the  addition  of  several  adjuncts,  or  other  qualifying 
'Vf  ords,  to  the  grammatical  subject,  a  comma  is  usually  inserted 
before  the  verb ;  as,  A  steady  and  undivided  attention  to  one 
subject,  is  a  sure  mark  of  a  superior  mind. 

[The  tendency  of  modern  English  is  to  omit  the  comma, 
aniess  its  omission  is  likely  to  produce  ambiguity.] 

Role  3. — (1)  Subordinate  sentences,  participial  clauses 
and  adjectives  with  adjuncts,  forming  a  distinct  clause,  are 
generally  separated  by  a  comma.  (2)  If,  however,  the  rela- 
tive or  adjective  is  taken  in  a  restrictive  sense^  'i,he  comma  is 
not  inserted;  as, 

I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  in  woe  — Shak. 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just. — Shak. 

(3)  The  comma  is  often  omitted  if  the  subordinate  sen- 
tence is  very  brief  and  closely  connected  with  the  piinoipsl 
sentence ;  as,  It  is  certain  we  imagine  before  we  reflect. 

Role  4. — The  separate  words  or  phrases  which  represent 
the  clauses  of  a  contracted  compound  sentence,  are  marked  off 
by  a  comma ;  as,  Voetrj,  music,  and  painting,  are  fine  arts. 
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Sole  5.— Words  that  go  in  pairs  take  a  comma  after  each 
pair;  as,  Anarchy  and  coufusiou,  poverty  and  distress,  deso- 
lation and  ruin,  are  tho  ceiisequcnces  of  Civil  War. 

Rnla  6.— (1)  Tho  nominative  of  address,  (2)  a  verbal 
clause,  (3)  a  word  or  phrase  repeated  for  emphasis,  (4)  a 
noun  In  apposition  when  it  has  several  adjuncts,  are  stopped 
off  with  a  comma ;  us, 

(1)  My  ton,  give  mo  thy  heart. 

(2)  The  Knight,  couchimj  his  lance^  struck  spurs  to  his  steed. 
To  eonfeta  the  truth,  I  think  I  was  wrong. 

(3)  Few,  few,  shall  part  where  many  meet. 

(4)  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ; — (but)  Paul  the 
Apostle. 

Role  7. — (1)  Comparative  and  antithetical  clauses,  if  tho 
connection  is  not  very  close,  (2)  certain  adverbs  as,  'first- 
ly,' 'finally,'  'namely';  and  conjunctions  as,  'moreover/ 
'however,'  &c.,  especially  when  used  to  open  a  sentence  or 
paragraph ;  (3)  quotations  closely  dependent  on  such  verbs 
M  '  say,'  <  tell,'  &c.,  arc  separated  by  commas ;  as 

(1)  Though  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull. 
Wisdom  is  better  than  rubies. 

(2)  But,  by  a  timely  call  upon  religion,  the  force  of  habit 
was  eluded. 

(3)  "  The  book  of  Nature,''  said  he,  "  is  open  before  thee." 

Rule  8. — (1)  Inverted  constructions,  (2)  and  an  omission  in 
contracted  sentencei^  are  marked  by  commas :  though  the  omis- 
sion of  the  comma  in  the  case  of  single  adjectives  is  admis- 
sible; as 

(1)  To  rest,  the  cushion  and  soft  down  invite. 

(2)  Reading  makes  a  full  man ;  writing,  a  correct  man ; 
speaking,  a  ready  man.  David  was  a  ioise,  brave,  and  prudent 
King.    A  good  old  sound  dry  wine. 

Role  9.  -Two  words  connected  by  a  conjunction,  are  not 
separated  by  a  comma,  but  the  sub-sdtemativo  '  or,'  requires 
its  insertion ;  as,  Virtue  and  vice  are  contrary  to  each  other. 
The  figure  is  a  sphere,  or  globe. 


The  Semioolon  and  the  Colon. 
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8.  The  Semicolon  is  used  to  separate  tlie 
parts  of  a  sentence  which  are  less  closely 
connected  than  those  which  are  separated 
by  a  comma,  and  more  closely  than  those 
which  are  separated  by  the  colon. 
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4.  The  Oolon  is  used  to  divide  a  sen- 
tence into  two  or  more  parts,  less  connected 
than  those  which  are  separated  by  a  semi- 
colon, but  not  so  independent  as  to  re- 
quire a  period. 

[The  general  principle,  therefore,  which  regulates  the  choice 
of  either,  is  the  oloseneas  of  the  conueotion.] 

Ralel. — The  clauses  of  an  anoontraoted  oomponnd 
■m&tenoe  are  separated  by  a  seibicolon,  each  sentence  being 
complete  in  itself,  but  having  a  slight  connection  in  sense ; 
as.  Perform  your  duty  faithfully ;  for  this  will  secure  you  the 
favor  of  Heaven.  Titus  Tarquin  was  slain ;  the  Latin  lines 
were  broken,  and  their  camp  was  taken  by  storm. 

Rale  2. — ^When  a  general  term  has  several  others,  as  par- 
ticulars, in  apposition  under  it,  the  general  term  is  separated 
firom  the  paxtioalars  by  a  semicolon,  and  the  partloolan 
from  each  other  by  commas;  as,  Adjective  pronouns  are 
divided  into  four  classes ;  possessive,  demonstrative,  dis- 
tiibutivc,  and  indefinite ; — but  if  the  word  '  namely '  be  intro- 
duced, the  separation  is  made  by  a  comma  only. 

Role  3.— (1)  In  complex  aentences  the  aubordlnato 
sentences  are  separated  from  the  principal,  when  necessary, 
by  commas ;  but  the  principal  sentences  are  marked  off  by  a 
semicolon ;  as.  As  the  desire  of  approbation,  when  it  works 
according  to  reason,  improves  the  amiable  part  of  our  species 
in  everything  that  is  laudable  ;  so  nothing  is  more  destruc- 
tive to  them,  when  it  is  governed  by  vanity  and  folly. 

(2)  This  rule  is  also  applicable  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
sense  being  incomplete,  the  anbjeot,  predicate,  or  object  is 
repeated,  in  order  to  receive  an  enlargement ;  as,  An  honor- 
able friend  near  me  ;  a  gentleman  to  whom,  &c. ;  a  gentleman 
on  whose  abilities,  &c. ;  that  honorable  gentleman  has  told 
you,  &c. 

Rale  4.— In  compoand  aentenoea,  when  there  is  a  com- 
mon dependence  between  the  aabaeqaent  clauses,  the  aab- 
oeqaent  clause  is  separated  f^om  the  others  by  a  colon ;  as, 
Princes  have  courtiers  and  merchants  have  partners ;  the  vol- 
Tiptaou9  have  companions  and  the  wicked  have  accomplices : 
none  }?vA  jbhe  virtuoas  have  Mends,    v^v  s<  ^ 

?  Roto  5.— (1)  The  colon  is  used  in  oompoand  sentences 
irhen  ths  first  clause  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  followed  by 
A  remark  not  strictly  co-ordinate,  and  yet  not  completely 
Independent ;  as,  Time  id  the  seed  field  of  eternity :  what  a 
man  towetb,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 

(2)  If  two  co-ordinate  sentences  are  closely  connected,  but 
ilie  connective  omitted,  a  colon  is  used ;  as,  Apply  yourself 
io  leaminK :  it  will  redound  to  your  honor. 
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Role  6. — The  colon  Is  used  to  mark  a  direct  quotation, 
as,  Always  romcmber  this  Ancient  maxim  :  "Know  thyself  I " 

Tha  following  couplet  is  from  Shakospearo's  Richard  III., 
Act  6  :— 

But  if  in  the  quotation  words  expressive  of  dependence  are 
used,  a  comma  is  generally  inserted ;  as, 

Till  their  fond  mother,  with  a  kiss,  shall  cry, 
"  'Tis  morn,  awake !  awake !  "—Bowles. 

The  Period  or  Full  Stop. 

5.  Sentences  which  are  complete  in 
sense,  and  not  connected  in  either  meaning 
or  grammatical  conatrnction,  are  separated 
by  a  period;  as,  Eear  God.  Honor  the 
King.     Have  charity  toward  alJ.  men. 

1.  Period  Admissible;.  A  full  point  U  admissible  be- 
tween two  purt  J  of  ft  long  seatencc,  though  thoy  are  closely 
connected  in  sense  by  a  particle,  when  cither  of  them  can  be 
divided  into  more  simple  parts,  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  semicolon  or  a  colon  ;  as.  He  who  lifts  up  himself  to  the 
notice  of  the  v/orld,  is,  of  all  men,  the  least  likely  to  avoid 
censure.  For  ho  draws  upon  himself  a  thousand  eyes,  that 
will  narrowly  in«?pect  him  in  every  part. 

2.  AbreviatioDs.  The  period  is  used  after  abreviations  of 
whatever  Uiiul  they  may  be ;  as,  M.D.,  B.D.,  M.A.,  O.P.O., 
Art.  II.,  Sec,  Obs.,  &c.,  Ac. 

General  Principle. 

Tho  following  general  principle  is  laid  down  m  Angus* 
Hand  Book: — 

iSem  rally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  '  perldd '  divides  a  para- 
graph into  sentences;  the  'colon'  and  < semicolon '  divide 
crTnpound  sentences  into  smaller  ones  ;  and  the  '  comma  * 
eounocn  into  clauses  the  scattered  statements  of  time,  man- 
ner, place,  and  relation,  belonging  to  verbs  and  nouna. 
Whi  ro  tlie  sense  is  clear  without  commas,  it  is  better  to  omit 
them,  and  then  they  may  take  tho  place  of  the  semicolon  in 
(om^il.x  and  co-ordinate  sentences.  In  few  cases  are  the 
pauses  in  good  reading  regulated  exactly  by  the  stopping. 

The  Notes  of  Interrogation  and  Exclamation. 

0.  As  a  question  is  re'jrarded  as  a  com- 
ploto  sentence,  tho  note  of  interrogation  is 
equal  to  a  period. 
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Rule  1. — This  note  is  always  put  at  tho  end  of  a  '  direct ' 
question,  whether  it  is  introduced  or  not  with  interrogatory 
words  ;  as,  What  is  truth?  I  suppose,  sir,  you  arc  his  apoth- 
■ccary  ? 

Role 2. — When  the  question  is  'indirect,'  that  is  when  .i 
question  is  stated,  and  not  asketi,  the  sign  is  not  used ;  as, 
I  asked  him  why  he  wept. 

Rule  3. — (1)  When  questions  arc  united  in  one  compound 
sentence,  the  comma,  the  semicolon,  or  the  dash  divides  tbem 
and  the  note  of  interrogation  is  put  after  the  last  only ;  but 
<2)  if  the  construction  is  distinct  and  separate,  the  sign  is 
placed  after  each ;  as 

(1)  Enow  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  arc  done  in  their  clime  ; 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  ? 

— Byron. 

(2)  What  is  civilization  ?  Where  is  it  ?  What  does  it  con- 
sist in  ?    By  what  is  it  excluded  ?  &c. 

Rule 4.— The  note  of  exclamation  is  used  (I)  after  inteijec 
Uons,  (2)  after  the  words  immediately  connected  with  them. 
(3)  after  Invocations  or  expressions  of  earnest  feeling, 
and  (4)  after  words  spoken  with  vehemence  in  the  form  of  a 
<9iie8tion  without  an  answer  being  expected ;  as 

(1)  Hold  I  Enough  I 

<3)  Whereupon,  0  King  A^ppa]!  I  was  not  disobediont  to 
the  neavenly  vision. 

(3)  Charge,  Chester,  charge  i  On,  Stanley,  on  I 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greata«M  I 

(4)  How  peaceful  is  the  grave  I 

ParontlMsls,  Ac. 

'  7.— 1 .  The  marks  of  Parenthesis  ( )  include  a  clause  inserted 
in  the  body  of  a  sentence,  in  order  to  convey  some  useful  or 
necessary  information  or  remark,  but  which  may  be  omitted 
without  injuring  the  construction  of  the  sentence  with  respeot 
cither  to  grammar  or  sense ;  as,  'Enow  ye  not  brethren  (for  I 
speak  to  them  that  know  the  law),  how  that  the  law  hath  do- 
minion over  a  man  as  long  as  ho  liveth.'  When  the  clause  is 
short,  and  accords  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  sentence^ 
commas  are  now  generally  used  instead  of  a  parenthesis, 


*  Thou  sluggish  power,  if  power  thou  be, 
All  destitute  of  energy.' 

The  use  of  parentheses  should  bo  avoided  as  much  as 
possible. 

2 .  Brsokets  [  ]  are  properly  used  to  enclose  a  word  or  phrase 
interpolated  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  correction,  at 
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supplying  a  deficiency  in  a  sentence  quoted  or  regarded  as 
such,  and  which  did  not  belong  to  the  original  composition  ^ 
thus,  It  is  said,  <  The  wisest  men  [and,  it  might  be  added,  the 
best  too]  are  not  exempt  from  human  frailty.' 

3.  Bracket  and  Parenthesis.  Sometimes  both  these  marks 
occur  in  the  same  sentence,  then  the  bracket  marks  off  the 
longer  clause,  and  the  curves  ( ),  the  shorter. 

8.  The  Dash.  ( l)  This  mark  ( — )  h  used  where  the  sentence 
breaks  off  abruptly ;  also,  to  denote  &  significant  pause — an  un- 
expected turn  in  the  sentiment — or  that  the  first  clause  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  rest,  as  in  this  definition ;  as, 

'  Here  lies  the  great — false  marble,  where  ? 

Nothing  but  sordid  dust  lies  here,' — Young. 
'  And  then — and  then — ye  gods  that  I  had  still. 
Nought  but  my  shuddering  and  distracting  fears.' — MUman. 

*  I  pause  for  a  reply. — None  ? — Then  none  have  I  offended.' 

—Skak. 
(2)  It  is  often  used  instead  of  the  semicolon  to  separate  the 
parts  of  a  contracted  compound  sentence,  especially  if 
these  parts  are  more  in  number  and  longer  than  usual ;  as, 
The  cold  blue  glare  of  ice — the  deadly  white  stillness  of  the 
spreading  snow— the  dark  fringe  of  pine  trees — ^the  perilous 
zig-zag  of  ihe  mountain  path — began  to  change  by  pleasant 
gradations  into  the  soft  foliage  of  chestnut  and  olive  and  the 
glowing  gold  of  Italian  plains. 

[The  last  four  marks  are,  strictly  speaking,  more  rhetodcal 
than  grammatioal  in  their  nature.] 

OTHER  MARKS. 

1.  The  apoitropbe  ( ' )  is  used  when  a  letter  or  letters  are 
omitted ;  as,  ^er  for  ever,  tho'  for  though ;  or  to  mark  the  pos- 
sessive case,  fnan'«,  ladie»\  or  to  form  the  plural  of  signs  or 
letters ;  as.  The  'a's,' '  b's,'  &c. ;  the  '+s'  and  the  '— s'. 

2.  Quotatton  marks  or  *  gniUemeti,'  (  "  " )  are  put  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  a  passage  quoted  from  an  author 
in  his  own  words.  A  passage  regarded  as  a  quotation,  a 
quotation  within  a  quotation,  or  one  in  which  the  sense  is 
given  and  not  the  exact  words,  is  marked  by  the  single  point. 
This  distinction,  however,  is  not  always  observed ;  but,  when 
many  quotations  are  to  be  made,  the  single  point  presents  a 
neater  appeareuce. 

3.  The  Hyphen  (-)  is  used  to  connect  compounds  words 
which  are  not  permanent  compounds,  as,  lap-dog;  also  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  to  show  that  the  rest  of  the  word  not  completed 
is  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line.  It  is  found  most  fre- 
quently in  newly  formed  or  unusual  compound  words ;  in 
those  of  greater  age  or  more  frequent  use  it  disappears  ;  as, 
Qun-colUm,  Gunpowder. 
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±.  The  Section  ( §  )  is  used  to  divide  a  discourse  or  cliapter 
into  portions. 

5.  The  Paragraph  ( If )  was  formerly  used  to  denote  the 
beginning  of  a  new  paragraph  or  subject.  It  is  frequently 
found  in  the  Bible. 

6.  The  Brace  ( <-'>-. )  is  used  to  connect  words  which  have 
one  common  term,  or  three  lines  in  poetry  having  the  same 
rhyme,  called  a  triplet. 

I.  The  Ellipsis  ( )  is  used  when  some  letters  are  omit- 
ted ;  as,  IC—t;  for  Kinff.  Several  asterisks  are  sometimes  used 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  as,  K**£f. 

8.  The  Caret  ( A  )  is  used  to  show  that  some  word  is  either 
omitted  or  interlined. 

9.  The  Cedilla  ( 9 )  is  a  mark  borrowed  from  the  French, 
who  place  it  under  '  c '  to  give  it  the  sound  of '  s '  before  *  a  * 
or  '  o ' :  as  fajado.  It  is  used  in  some  Dictionaries  to  denote 
the  soft  sound  of  *  g,'  's,'  and  '  ac.' 

10.  The  Vowel  marks  arc  (1)  tlio  diaeresis  ;  (2)  the  acute 
accent ;  (3)  the  grave  accent ;  (4)  the  xnacroa,  or  long  sound ; 
and  (5)  the  breve  or  the  short  sound. 

(1)  The  Diaeresis  ( •* )  is  placed  on  the  last  of  two  concur- 
rent vowels,  to  show  that  they  are  not  to  be  pronounced  as  a 
diphthong ;  as,  aerial, 

(2)  The  Acute  Accent  (')  marks  the  (1)  emphasi;.^,  (2) a 
close  syllable,  and  {3)  the  rising  inflection  ;  as,  (1)  equal,  (2) 
f4ncy,  (3)  Is  it  w611  done  ? 

(3)  The  Grave  Accent  (')  marks  (1)  an  open  vowel,  (2) 
the  falling  inflection,  and  (3)  the  full  sound  of  the  syllable) 
over  which  it  is  placed  ;  as,  (1)  favour,  (2)  It  ia  well  done.  (3) 

Spain 

Forging  the  thunderbolts  of  cither  Ind  ' 

To  armed  thuiderbolts. — Dulwer. 

(4)  The  Makron,  or  lon.^  sound,  and  (5)  the  Breve,  or  siioi  t 
sound,  indicate  that  the  vowels  over  which  either  is  placed, 

are  long  and  short,  respectively  ;  as,  raven,  a  bird  ;  raven,  to 
seize  greedily. 

II.  The  marks  of  Reference  are :  The  Asterisk  ( ♦ ) ;  tho 
Obelisk  or  Dagger  (t) ;  the  Double  Dagger  (t) ;  tho  Paral- 
lels (II) ;  tho  Index  (BST)  which  points  to  Komothing  that  de- 
serves attention.  Sometimes,  also,  the  §  and  ^  are  nseil,  and 
also  small  letters  or  figures  which  refer  to  notes  at  tha  foot  of 
the  pages. 
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ARRANOBMENT  OF  WORDS. 
Oeneral  Role. 

Tn  every  sentence,  the  words  employed, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged, 
should  be  such  as  clearly  and  properly  to 
express  the  idea  intended ;  and  at  the  same 
time  all  the  parts  of  the  sentence  should 
correspond,  and  a  regular  and  dependent 
construction  be  preserved  throughout. 

1.  As  a  general  rule,  the  fewer  the  words  are  by  which  we 
express  our  ideas,  tho  better,  provided  the  meaning  is  clearly 
brought  out.  This  may  often  be  done  without  using  all  the 
words  necessary  to  the  full  grammatical  form  of  a  sentence ; 
and  hence,  as  the  tendency  always  is  to  abbreviate  speech, 
such  words  as  can  bo  spared,  accv)rding  to  the  usage  of  the 
language,  are  properly  omitted. 

2,  This  omission  of  words  necessary  to  the  full  construction 
of  a  sentence,  but  not  necessary  to  convey  the  idea  intended 
is  called  ellipsis. 

RULBS. 

Rule  I.  An  ellipsis,  or  omission  of  words, 
is  admissible  when  they  can  be  supplied  by 
the  mind  with  such  certainty  and  readiness 
as  not  to  obscure  the  sense.    Thus — 

Instead  of  saying,  <  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  he  was  a 
wise  man,  and  he  was  a  good  man,'  we  may  say,  '  He  was  a 
learned,  wise,  and  good  man.' 

Wbea  admiuible.  According  to  common  usage,  an  ellip' 
eis  of  the  different  parts  of  speech  is  allowed  in  the  following 
oases,  VIZ.  :— 

1.  .Nona  and  Frononn.  When  two  or  more  things  are  as- 
serted of  the  same  subject,  the  noun  or  pronoun  is  expressed 
before  the  first  verb,  and  omitted  before  the  rest.  Also,  when 
tho  same  noun  or  pronoun  is  the  object  of  several  verbs,  it  is 
omitted  after  all  except  the  last ;  as,  <  I  love,  fear,  and  respect 
Lim,'  instead  of,  *  I  love  him,  I  fear  him,  and  I  respect  him. 

2.  With  the  Comparative.  A  noun  is  frequently  omitted 
after  the  oomparative  degree  ;  as,  I  will  pull  down  m/  bamS| 
and  build  greater  [barns]. 
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3.  ODd  noun  and  several  qaaltflers.  Whon  two  or  more 
adjectives  qualify  the  same  noun,  the  noun  is  omitted  after  all 
except  tho  last ;  as,  '  A  great,  wise,  and  good  maiiy  for  '  A  great 
man,  r.  wise  man,  anda^ooc^man.' 

4.  Adjective  and  Article.  When  an  adjective  qualifies 
two  or  more  nouns,  it  is  omitted  before  all  except  the  first 
only  ;  as,  Good  qualities  and  actions. — Happy  boys  and  girls 
— 'Ho  is  an  honest,  learned  and  well-bred  man,'  for,  'a« 
honest,  a  learned,  and  a  well-bred  man.' 

5.  Omission  of  the  Verb.  ( I)  A  verb  is  often  omitted  after 
its  subject,  preceded  by  the  comparative  degree ;  as,  Ho  is 
wiser  than  I  [am]— -I  am  younger  than  he  f  w.] 

(2)  When  several  clauses  come  together,  having  the  same 
predicate  verb,  the  verb  is  often  expressed  in  the  first  and 
omitted  in  the  rest :  at],  The  Italians  have  imitated  the  Latins  ; 
the  English,  the  It.iliu.  ;;  and  the  Americans,  the  English. 
Sometimes  it  is  omitted  in  tbo  first,  and  expressed  in  the  last ; 
as,  Not  only  men,  i  it  nat.ons,  imitate  ono  another. 

(3)  The  verb  'to  ^">e,'  with  its  subject,  in  dependent  clauses,  is 
often  omitted  after  the  "on-^ ;  ctivcs,  'If,'  'though,'  'yet,'  'when,' 
kc. :  as,  Study,  if  [t^  t.<]  neglected,  becomes  irksome. — ^Though 
\he  was]  poor,  ho  was  respectable. 

(4)  In  poetry,  verbs  which  express  address  oc  answer,  are 
often  omitted;  as,  To  him  the  prince  [replied].  Also,  when 
the  words  connected  readily  indicate  what  the  verbs  must  be 
if  expressed;  as,  I'll  hence  to  London. — I'll  in.^Away^  old 
.nan ! — Shah. — Up,  up,  Qlenarkin  \— Scott. — On  I  Stanley,  on ! 
•^Scott. 

(5)  Tho  verb  is  often  omitted  in  the  acond  clause  of  a  sen- 
tence after  the  auxiliary,  when  tho  same  verb  is  used  in  the 
first  clause  ;  as,  Tou  have  road,  but  I  have  not  [read].  Also, 
verbs  connected  in  the  same  voice,  mood,  and  tense,  having 
tho  auxiliary  with  tho  first,  omit  it  with  tho  rest ;  as,  Ho  will 
be  loved  and  respected  for  his  virtues. 

7.  Adverb.  When  an  adverb  modifies  more  words  than 
ono,  it  is  placed  only  with  the  last ;  as.  Ho  spoko  and  acted 
graceftdly. 

8.  Preposition,  ^hen  the  same  preposition  connects 
two  or  more  subsequent  terms  of  a  relation  with  one  anteco" 
dent  term,  it  is  usually  omitted  before  all  except  the  first ;  as. 
Over  tho  hills  and  tho  valleys. — Through  woods  and  wilds. 

9.  Conjonotion.  When  several  words  and  clauses  come 
together  in  tho  same  construction,  tho  conjunction  is  some- 
times omitted  entirely,  sometimes  between  each  pair,  and 
sometimes  before  all  except  tho  last ;  as,  Ho  caused  tho  blind 
to  s«e,  tho  lamo  to  walk,  tho  deaf  to  hear,  the  lepers  to  bo 
cleansed. — Wo  ran  hither  and  thither,  seeking  novelty  and 
change — sympathy  and  pastimo— communion  and  love.— 
Youth  is  the  season  of  joy,  cf  bliss,  of  strength  and  pride. 
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10.  Interjection.  Theinterjectious  are  never  omitted,  but, 
in  the  expression  of  sudden  emotion,  nil  but  the  most  impor- 
tant words  are  commonly  omitted ;  as,  '  Well  done  1'  for, 
That  is  well  done  I'  Also,  after  interjections,  there  is  often  an 
ellipsis  of  the  obvious  word ;  as,  '  0  for  a  lodge,'  &c. ;  that  is, 
*  0  how  Hong  for  a  lodge,'  &c. 

Rule  II.  An  ellipsis  is  not  allowable, 
when  it  would  obscure  the  sentence,  weaken 
its  force,  or  bo  attended  with  an  impropriety; 
as,  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  for  that 
ichichj  &c. 

1.  In  ganeral,  no  word  should  be  omitted  by  ellipsis,  that 
is  necessary  to  tlio  usual  constrtiction  or  harmony  of  a  sen- 
tence, or  to  rendoi"  raeaninj?  perspicuous, 

2.  Articles,  pronouns,  and  prepositions,  should  always  be 
repeated  when  the  •vvonls  with  v/hich  they  stand  connected 
are  used  emphatically.  Und::r  sacli  circumstances,  even  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs,  must  often  bo  repeated ;  as,  Not  only 
the  year,  but  the  day  and  the  hour  wore  appointed. 

3.  It  is  generally  improper,  except  in  poetry,  to  omit  the 
antecedent  to  a  relative ;  and  it  is  always  improper  to  omit  a 
relative,  when  it  is  in  the  nominative. 


FIGURES. 

1.  A  Figure,  in  grammar,  is  some  devia- 
tion from  ihQ  ordinary  form,  or  construction, 
or  application  of  words  in  a  sentence,  for 
the  purpose  of  greater  precision,  variety,  or 
elegance  of  expression. 

Kinds  of  Figares.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Figures,  via : 
of  Bfcymology,  of  Syntax,  and  of  Rhetoric.  The  first  and 
the  second  refer  to  the  form  of  words,  or  to  their  oonstroo- 
tton ;  and  the  last,  to  their  application. 

FIQURBS  OF  F1YM0L007. 

2.  A  Pigure  of  Etymology  is  a  departure 
from  the  usual  or  simple  form  of  words 
merely. 
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3.  Of  these  most  importDnt  are  bight, 
viz. :  Aph^resis^Jrosthesis,  Syncope, 
Apocope,  Paragoge,  Diaeresis,  Stn^ere- 
sis,  and  Tmesis. 

1.  AphaBteals  is  the  ellision  of  tho  syllable  from  the  be- 
ginning of  a  word;  as,  '(/ainst,  'gdn,  'bovc,  'ncatlt,  for  against, 
began,  above  beneath. 

2.  Prosthesis  is  tho  prefixing  of  a  syllable  to  a  word  ;  as, 
adown,  agoing,  Sfc,  for  down,  going,  .j-c, 

3.  Syncope  is  the  elision  of  a  letter  or  syllable,  usually 
A  short  one,  from  the  middle  of  a  word  ;  as,  medicine,  sp'rit, 
e^en,  for  medicine,  spirit,  even. 

4.  Apocope  is  the  elision  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the  end 
of  a  word  ;  as,  tho',  for  though,  th'  for  the. 

5.  Paragoge  is  the  annexing  of  a  syllable  to  the  end  of  a 
word  ;  as,  deary,  for  dear. 

6.  Di8Breal3  is  the  division  of  two  concurrent  vowels  into 
different  syllables,  usually  marked  thus  (•)  on  the  second 
vowel ;  as,  cooperate,  aerial. 

•?.  Synaeresls  is  the  joining  of  two  syllables  into  one,  in 
either  orthography  or  pronunciation  ;  as,  dost,  seest,  for  doesf, 
aeest,  or  loved,  learned,  pronounced  in  one  syllable  instead  of 
two,  lov-ed,  learn-ed. 

8.  Tmesis  is  separating  the  parts  of  a  compound  word  by  an 
intervening  term ;  as,  What  time  soever.  On  which  side  soever. 
To  us  ward. 

FiaURBS  OF  STNTAZ. 

4i.  A  Eigure  of  Syntax  is  a  deviation 
from  the  Usual  Construction  of  words  in 
a  sentence,  used  for  the  sake  of  greater 
beauty  or  force. 

5.  Of  these,  tho  most  important  are 
Ellipsis,  Pleonasm,  Syllepsis,  Enallag^ 
Hyperbaton. 

1.  Ellipsis  si  the  omission  of  a  word  or  words  necessary  to 
the  full  construction  of  a  sentence,  but  not  necessary  to  con- 
vey tho  idea  intended.  Such  words  are  said  to  bo  understood  ; 
fts, 'Tho  men,  women,  and  children,'  for  'The  men,  the  ■wo- 
men, and  the  children.'    See  page  206. 

2.  Pleonasm  is  the  using  of  more  words  than  are  necessary 
for  the  full  construction  of  o  sentence,  to  give  greater  force  oi 
emphasis  to  tne  expression  ;  as,  '  Tho  boy,  oh  I  where  was  he 
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3.  Syllepsis  is  an  inferior  species  of  personification,  by 
which  wo  conceive  the  sense  of  words  otherwise  than  the 
words  import,  and  construe  them  according  to  the  sense  con- 
ceived. Thus,  of  the  sun,  v/c  say,  '  lie  shines  ' — of  a  ship, 
^  She  sails.' 

4.  Enallage  is  the  use  of  one  part  of  speech  for  another,  or 
of  one  modification  of  a  word  anotiier  ;  as,  an  adjective  for  an 
adverb,  thus  :  '  Chey  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise,'  lor 
successiveh/ ;  the  use  of  tve  and  you  in  the  plural,  to  denote  an 
individual,  &c.  By  this  figure  some  grammarians  explain  the 
use  of  the  objective  of  the  relative  after  '  than.' 

5.  Hyperbaton  is  the  transposition  of  words  and  clauses  in 
a  sentence,  to  give  variety,  force,  and  vivacity,  to  the  com- 
position ;  as,  '  Now  come  we  to  the  last.'  '  A  man  he  was  to  all 
the  country  dear.'     '  He  wanders  earth  around.l 

FIGURES  OF  RHETORIC. 

6.  A  Pigure  of  Rhetoric  is  a  deviation 
from  the  ordinary  Application  of  words  in 
speech,  to  give  animation,  strength,  and 
beauty,  to  the  composition.  These  figures 
are  sometimes  called  Tropes. 

7.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  the 
following,  viz. : 

Hyperbole, 

Irony, 

Metonymy, 

Synecdoche, 

Antithesis, 

1.  Fersoniflcation.  or  Prosopopaeia,  is  that  figure  of  speech 
by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inanimate  objects  ; 
as,  The  sea  saw  it  and  fled. 

2.  Simile.  This  figure  expresses  the  resemblance  that  one 
object  bears  for  another  ;  as,  Jle  shall  6e  like  a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water. 

3.  Metaphor.  This  is  a  simile  without  the  sign  {like,  or 
as,  ^'c.)  of  comparison  ;  as.  He  shall  he  a  tree  planted  by,  ^c. 

4.  Allegory.  This  figure  is  a  continuation  of  several  meta- 
phors, so  connected  in  sense  as  to  form  a  kind  of  parable  or 
fable.  Thus,  the  people  of  Israel  are  represented  under  the 
imago  of  a  vine:  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  Ac, 
Ps.  Ixxx.  8—17.  Of  this  style  are  iEaop's  Fables,  Bunyan'ft 
Pilgrim  Progress,  &. 


Personification, 

Simile, 

Metaphor, 

Allegory, 

Visionj 


Climax, 

Exclamation, 

Interrogation, 

Paralcpsis, 

Apostrophe, 
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5  Vision,  or  Imigery,  is  a  flgtire  by  which  the  speaker 
represents  post  events,  or  the  objects  of  his  imagination, 
as  actually  present  to  his  senses;  as,  'Caesar  leaves  Gaul, 
crosses  the  Rubicon,  and  enters  Italy.' — 'The  combat  thick- 
ens :  on,  ye  braves !  * 

G.  Hyperbole.  The  figure  represents  things  »<?  greater  or 
less,  better  or  worse,  than  they  really  are.  Thus,  David  gays 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  *  l^iey  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they  were 
stronger  than  lions. 

I.  Irony  is  a  figure  by  which  we  mean  quite  the  contrary 
of  what  we  say  ;  as,  when  Elijah  said  to  the  worshippers  of 
Baal,  '  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god.'  &c. 

8.  Metonymy  is  a  figure  by  which  we  put  the  cause  for 
the  effect,  or  the  effect  for  the  cause  ;  as,  when  wc  say, '  He 
reads  Milton,'  we  mean  Milton's  works.  *  Gray  hairs  should  be 
respected ' — that  is,  old  age. 

9.  Synecdoche  is  the  putting  of  a  part  for  the  whole,  or 
the  whole  for  a  part,  a  definite  number  for  an  indefinite,  &c. ; 
as,  the  waves  for  the  sea,  the  head  for  tha  person,  and  ten  thou- 
sand for  any  great  number.    This  figure  is  nearly  allied  to 

metonymy. 

10.  Antithesis,  or  contrast,  is  a  figure  by  which  different 
or  contrary  objects  are  contrasted,  to  make  them  show  one 
another  to  advantage.  Thus,  Solomon  contrasts  the  timidity 
of  the  wicked  with  the  courage  of  the  righteous,  when  [he 
says, '  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth,  but  the  righteous  are 
bold  as  a  lion.' 

II.  Climaz,  or  amplification,  is  the  heightening  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  an  object  or  action  which  we  wish  to  place 
in  a  strong  light ;  as, '  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  orfamin*^ 
or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  f  &c.    Bee  also  Bom.  viii.  38,  39. 

12.  Bxolamation  is  a  figure  that  is  used  to  express  some 
strong  emotion  of  the  mind ;  as, '  Oh  I  the  depth  of  the  riches 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God.* 

13.  Interrogation  is  a  figure  by  which  we  express  tlie 
emotion  of  our  mind,  and  enliven  our  discourse,  by  proposing 
-questions ;  thus,  '  Hath  the  Lord  said  it  9  and  shall  lie  not  do  it  t 
Math  He  spoken  tt  9  and  shall  He  not  make  it  goodf 

14.  Paralepals,  or  omission,  is  a  figure  by  which  the 
speaker  pretends  to  conceal  what  he  is  really  declaring  and 
strongly  enforcing ;  as,  '  Horatius  was  once  a  very  promising 
young  gentleman,  but  in  process  of  time  ho  became  so  ad- 
dicted to  gaming,  not  to  mention  his  drunkenness  and  debauchery, 
4ihat  he  soon  exhausted  his  estate,  and  ruined  his  constitution.' 

15.  Apostrophe  is  a  turning  off  from  the  subject  to  address 
some  other  person  or  thing ;  as,  <  Death  is  swallowed  up  ia 
viotory.     0  Death,  where  is  thy  sUng  V 
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16.  Hysteron-Proteron.  By  this  figure  the  ovrtinnry 
course  of  thought  is  inverted  in  exprej?sion,  and  the  lai«t  is 
pat  first ;  as, «'  la  your  father  well,  the  old  man  of  whom  ye 
spake  ?    Is  he  yet  alive  ?  " — Bible. 

8.  Besides  tho  <leviation3  from  the  usual  form  and  con- 
strnction  of  words,  noted  under  the  figures  of  Etymology 
and  Syntax,  there  arc  still  others,  which  can  not  he  classed 
under  proper  heads,  and  which,  from  being  used  mostly  in. 
poetic  composition,  are  commonly  called — 

POETIC  LTCBNSBS. 

9.  These  are  such  as  the  following: — 

1.  In  poetry,  words,  idioms,  and  phrases,  are  often  tised,. 
which  would  be  inadmissible  in  prose  ;  as — 

'  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year.' 

'  By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen.' 
'  Shall  I  receive  by  gift,  what  of  my  own, 
When  and  where  likes  me  best,  I  can  command  t 

'  Thy  voice  we  hear,  and  thy  behests  obey.' 

'  The  whiUs.  the  vaulted  shrine  around, 
Seraphic  wires  were  hoard  to  sound.' 

'  On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down.' 
I'll  seek  the  solitude  he  sought, 
And  stretch  me  where  he  lay.' 

'  Not  Hector's  «eZ/ should  want  an  equal  foe,' 

2.  Hore  violent  and  peculiar  ellipses  are  allowable  in  poetry 
ttuui  in  prose  ;  as — 

'  Suffice,  to-night,  these  orders  to  obey 

'  Time  is  our  tedious  song  should  hero  have  ending.' 

'  For  is  there  aught  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wise  ?' 

'  'Tis  Fancy,  in  her  fiery  car, 

IVantports  me  to  the  thickest  war.' 

'  Who  never  fasts,  no  banquet  e'er  enjoys.' 

*  Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  as  in  king, 

In  who  obtain  defence,  or  who  defend.' 

3.  In  poetry,  adjectives  are  often  elegantly  connected  with 
OOuns  which  they  do  not  strictly  qualify  ;  as — 

'l^ha  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  wearg  way. 

'  The  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade.' 

'  And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant /oW.>(.' 

4.  The  rules  of  grammar  are  often  violated  by  the  poets» 
A  noun  and  its  pronoun  are  often  used  in  reference  to  th* 
sftme  verb ;  as— 
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*  li  ceased,  the  melancholy  sound. 

'  My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  becs.' 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame.' 

5.  An  adverb  ia  often  admitted  between  the  verb  and  <  to,' 
the  sign  of  the  infinitive  ;  as — 

*  To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell ; 
To  slowlt/  trace  the  forest's  shady  scenes,' 

6.  A  common  poetic  license  consists  in  employing  <  or'  and 
nor'  instead  of  <  either '  and  <  neither ' :  as — 


And  first 


Or  on  the  listed  plain,  or  stormy  sea.' 

*  Nor  grief  nor  fear  shall  break  my  rest.' 

'  7.  Intransitive  verbs  are  often  made  transitive,  and  adjec- 
tives used  like  abstract  nouns ;  as — 

'  The  lightnings  >Za«A  a  larger  curve.' 

'  On  his  low  couch 
The  fetter'd  soldier  sank,  and  with  deep  awe 
Listened  the  fearfal  sounds.' 

*  Still  in  harmonious  intercourse,  they  lived 
The  rural  day,  and  talked  the  flowing  heart.' 

*  Meanwhile  whate'er  of  beautiful  or  new, 
By  chance  or  search,  was  offered  to  his  view. 
He  scanned  with  curious  eye.' 

8.  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  foreign  idioms  are  allowable  in 
poetry,  though  inadmissible  in  prose  ;  as — 

'  He  knew  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme.' 

'  Give  mo  to  seize  rich  Hector's  jhield  of  gold.' 

'  There  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  ambition's  call, 

Would  shrink  to  hear  the  obstreperous  trump  of  fame.' 

'  Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  all  obeyed.' 

■ — — '  Never  since  created  man 

Met  such  embodied  force.' 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  licenses  allowed  to  the  poets,  but  de- 
laied  to  prose  writers ;  and,  among  other  purposes  which  they 
obviously  serve,  they  enhance  the  pleasure  of  reading  poetic 
composition,  by  increasing  the  boundary  of  separation  set  up, 
especially  in  our  language,  between  it  and  common  prose. 
Were  such  licenses  not  permitted  in  poetry,  the  difficulty 
attendant  upon  this  species  of  composition  would  probably  be 
so  great,  that  hardly  any  person  would  attempt  the  arduoue 
task  of  writing  verse. 
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COMPOSITION. 

1.  Composition  is  tho  art  of  expressing 
our  sentiments  in  spoken  or  written  lan- 
guage. 

1.  Different  from  Grammar.  Cocapositioa  differs  from 
Grammar,  us  architecture  diil'cr.*  Irom  a  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  building  ;  tho  latter  shapes  Boutenccs  according  to  external 
rule  ;  tho  former,  accordini?  ti>  f  jeling  and  sentiment.  Gram- 
mar is  a  moans  ;  composition,  tho  end. 

2.  Different  kinds  of  composition,  (l)  Prose  composi- 
tions arc  those  in  wliicli  the  thouglits  are  expressed  in  the 
natural  order,  iu  common  and  ordinary  language,  (2)  Poetlo 
compositions  arc  those  in  wliich  tlic  thouglits  and  sentiments 
are  expressed  in  measured  verse,  in  loftier  and  more  inverted 
style,  by  words  and  figures  selected  and  arranged  so  as  to 
please  tho  car,  and  captivate  the  fancy. 

3.  Direct  and  Indirect  Discourse.  In  both  kinJs  of 
composition  wc  meet  with  thes  j  two  forms  of  discourse,  which 
may  be  thus  defined  : — 

Direct  Disconrae  is  that  iu  whieli  a  writer  or  speaker  de- 
livers his  own  sentiments. 

Indirect,  or  Oblique  discourse  is  that  in  which  a  person 
relates,  in  his  own  language,  whnt  another  speaker  or  writer 
said.  In  cither  case,  care  mu:st  bo  talicn  ibut  the  correct  pro- 
nouns are  used.  An  example  will  illustrate  the  ditferent 
usage  of  the  pronoun. 

Direct  Discourse. — Then  Paul  stood  in  tlio  midst  of 
Mars'  hill  and  said :  "  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that 
in  all  things  yo  are  too  superstitious ;  for  as  I  passed  by 
and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar  with  this 
incription:  'To  the  Unknown  God.'  Whom,  there- 
fore, yo  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you." 

Indirect  Discourse,    The  same,  reported  in  indirect  or 

oblique  discourse,  would  run  thus  : — 

''  Thou  Paul,  standing  on  Mars'  hill,  told  the  men  of 
Athens  he  perceived  that  iu  all  things  they  were  too  super- 
stitious ;  for  afi  he  passed  by  and  beheld  their  devotions, 
hb  found  an  altar  with  this  incription :  '  To  the  Unknown 
God.'  Whom,  therefore,  they  ignorantly  worshipped,  him 
declared  he  unto  them." 

Tijo  DIr.-.ct  form  is  to  bo  preferred,  if  by  its  use  .vml)i(iuity 
of  cxprc6:«oii  i:i  avoided. 
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4.  Sabdlvitlons  of  Prosa  and  Poetry.  (1)  The  princi- 
pal kinds  of  prosa  compositions  are — narrative,  lettert,  metnoin. 
history,  biography,  etsaya,  philosophy,  sermons,  novels,  speeches,  and 
orations.  (2)  The  principal  kinds  of  poetical  composition 
are — the  epigram,  the  epitaph,  the  sonrtt,  ^a^toral  poetry,  didactic 
poetry,  satires,  descriptive  poetry,  elegy,  lyric  poetry,  dramatic 
poetry,  and  epic  poetry. 

Having  thas  defined  the  different  kinds  of  composition  that 
are  nsnally  met  with,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  down  a  few 
general  rules  which  may  bo  useful.  In  order  that  a  composi- 
tion may  be  good,  there  must  be  thought,  and  then  Ave  nanst 
express  that  thought  in  suitable  language.  In  order  tu 
do  this,  wc  must  define  or  map  out,  as  it  were,  in  our 
minds  what  wo  intend  to  prove  or  illustrate.  If,  for  instance, 
an  argomant  is  to  be  set  forth,  it  must  be  shaped  into  pro- 
positions ;  if  an  iUustration,  the  details  must  be  carefully 
grouped  and  clearly  described.  The  selection  of  aubjeot  is 
one  that  generally  presents  great  difBculty ;  but  the  student 
need  never  bo  at  a  loss,  for  he  may  begin  with  u  description 
of  the  objects  of  everyday  life  with  which  he  is  most  familiar, 
and  from  th(  e  he  can  gradually  work  his  way  upwards  until 
he  finds  himbt^it  capable  of  writing  upon  any  given  subject - 
but  ho  mutt,  at  the  same  time,  bear  in  mind  that  without 
toil  and  pains  on  his  part,  he  cannot  become  a  good  writer. 
One  most  important  essential  for  correct  and  elegant  writing 
is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  words  of  our  language. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  an  acquaintance  with  classic  languages 
may  materially  aid  the  student,  but  such  knowledge  is  not 
indispensable.  The  study  of  English  literature,  as  preserved 
in  the  works  of  our  most  distinguished  writers,  will  certainly 
enable  the  student  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  appropriate  lan- 
guage. A  knowledge  of  the  etymology  and  history  of  a  word 
will  very  frequently  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  words ;  but  ii 
we  depend  upon  this  alone,  we  may  be  misled.  In  composi- 
tion it  will  be  much  safer  to  follow  usage,  and  what  good 
usage  is,  may  be  learned  by  reading  the  following  abridge- 
ment from  Dr.  Crombie's  work  on  Etymology  and  Syntax, 


TBB  LAW  OF  LAKOUAOB. 

The  usAOB  which  gives  law  to  language,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish its  authority,  or  to  entitle  its  suffrage  to  our  assent,  must 
1)0  in  the  first  place  rapntable,  by  which  is  meant,  not  the 
usage  of  the  court,  or  great  men,  or  merely  scientific  men ; 
but  of  those  whose  works  are  astaemed  by  the  public,  and 
who  may  therefore  be  denominated  reputable  authors. 

In  the  eeoond  place  this  usage  must  be  national.  It  must 
not  be  confined  to  this  or  that  province  or  district.  '  Those,' 
to  use  Campbell's  apposite  similitude,  '  who  deviate  from  the 
beaten  road  rany  be  incomparabJv  more  numerous  than  those 
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•who  travel  in  it;  yet,  in  whatever  numbcv  of  by-paths  tho 
former  may  be  divided,  there  may  not  bo  found  in  any  one  of 
these  tracts  so  many  as  travel  in  tho  king's  highway.' 

In  the  third  place  tliis  usage  must  bo  present.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  fix  witlx  any  precision  what  usage  may  in  nil  cases  bo 
deemed  present.  It  in  perhaps  in  this  respect  different  witJi 
different  compositions.  In  i^enoral,  words  and  forms  of 
speech  which  have  been  long  disused,  should  not  be  employed. 
And  so,  on  the  contrary,  tho  usage  of  the  i)rcsont  day  is  not 
implicitly  to  be  adopted.  Mankind  are  fond  of  novelty,  nnd 
there  is  a  fashion  in  language  as  there  is  in  dress.  Whim, 
vanity,  and  affectation,  delight  in  creating  new  words,  and 
using  new  forms  of  phraseology.  Now,  to  adopt  every  new- 
fangled upstart  at  its  birth,  would  argue,  not  taste,  nor  judg- 
ment, but  childish  fondness  for  singularity  an  I  novelty.  But 
should  any  of  these  maintain  it:3  ground,  and  receive  tho 
sanction  of  reputable  usage,  it  must  in  that  case  be  received. 

The  usage,  then,  which  gives  law  to  language,  and  which  i.-j 
generally  denominated  goocl  usage,  must  bo  reputable, 
national,  and  present.  It  happens,  however,  that  '  good 
usage'  is  not  always  uniform  in  her  decisions,  and  that  in 
unquestionable  authorities  arc  found  far  diifcrent  modes  of 
expression.  In  such  cases,  tho  following  cano.vs,  proposed 
by  Dr.  Campbell,  will  bo  of  service  in  enabling  us  to  decide  to 
which  phraseology  tho  preferenco  ought  to  be  given.  They 
are  given  nearly  in  the  words  of  tho  author  : — 

Canon  1. — When  usage  is  divided  as  to  any  particular  words 
or  phrases,  and  when  one  of  tho  expressions  is  susceptible  of 
a  different  meaning,  while  the  other  admits  of  only  one  signifi- 
cation, the  expression  which  is  strictly  unlvocal  should  be 
nreferred. 

Canon  2.—In  doubtful  cases,  analogy  should  be  regarded. 

Canon  3. — When  expressions  are  in  other  respects  equal, 
that  should  bo  preferred  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Canon  4. — When  none  of  the  preceding  riiles  apply,  regard 
should  be  had  to  simplicity. 

But  though  no  expression  or  mode  of  speech  cau  bo  justi- 
fied which  is  not  sanctioned  by  .usage,  yet  the  converse  does 
not  follow,  that  every  phraseology  sanctioned  by  usage  should 
bo  retained.  In  many  such  cuscs,  custom  may  properly  bo 
checked  by  criticism,  whose  province  it  is,  not  only  to  remon- 
strate against  the  introduction  of  any  word  or  phraseology 
which  may  bo  either  unnecessary  or  contrary  to  analogy,  but 
also  to  exclude  whatever  is  reprehensible,  though  in  general 
use.  It  is  by  this,  her  prerogative,  that  languages  are  gradu- 
ally refined  and  improved.  In  exercising  this  authority,  sho 
cannot  r.-^^tond  to  degrade,  instantly,  any  phraseology  which 
ehc  mry  <Ih m  objectionable  ;  but  she  may,  by  repeated  re- 
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monstrances,  gradually  effect  its  dismission.  Her  decisions 
ill  such  cases  may  be  properly  regulated  by  the  following 
rules,  laid  down  by  the  same  author  :— 

Rule  1. — All  words  and  phrases,  particularly  harsh  and  not 
absolutely  necessary,  should  be  dismissed. 

Rule  2. — When  the  etymology  plainly  points  to  a  different 
signification  from  what  the  w^ord  bears,  propriety  and  sim- 
plicity require  its  dismission. 

Rule  3. — When  words  become  obsolete,  or  arp  never  used 
but  in  particular  phrases,  they  should  be  repudiated,  as  they 
give  the  style  an  air  of  vulgarity  and  of  cant,  when  this 
general  disuse  renders  them  obscure. 

Rule  4. — All  words  and  phrases  which,  analyzed  grammati- 
cally^ include  a  solecism,  should  bo  dismissed. 

Rule  5. — All  expressions  which,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  languages,  cither  have  no  meaning,  or  involve 
a  contradiction,  or,  according  to  tho  fair  construction  of  the 
words,  convey  a  meaning  different  from  the  intention  of  the 
speaker,  should  be  dismissed. 

Having  selected  a  subject  for  composition,  and  having 
thought  carefully  over  it  the  student  requires  but  few  direc- 
tions as  to  the  in  way  which  ho  may  acquire  the  power  of 
giving  expression  to  those  thoughts.  The  following  simple 
directions  will  be  found  to  embrace  every  requisite.  In  the 
choice  of  words  wherein  to  clothe  our  thoughts  wo  need 
copiousness,  accuracy,  and  propriety;  in  our  sentences 
clearness,  unity,  strength,  and  harmony  ;  and  in  our  para- 
graphs wc  need  in  addition  to  these  qualities  that  skilful 
combination  of  sentenoea  on  which  so  niucli  of  the  rhythm 
and  cffcctivcucsb  of  a  writer's  style  depends. 

I.  WORDS. 

1.  Copiousneass.  A  copious  phraseology  is  one  cure  of 
■wordiness  and  is  essential  to  effective  writing.  Tho  great 
point  to  be  aimed  at  in  our  compositions  is  freedom  of  ex- 
pression which  may  bo  attained  by  a  careful  reading  of  the 
works  ot  our  standard  writers  in  prose  and  poetry  and  by  the 
cultivation  of  an  easy  and  graceful  stylo  of  conversation. 
As  a  mechanical  help,  which  is  by  no  means  to  l>c  despised, 
it  is  suggested  that  a  student,  if  possible,  practice  translation 
from  a  foreign  language  into  his  own  ;  read  and  then  write 
down  in  his  own  words  favorite  passages  ;  describe  scenes, 
occurrences,  characters ;  describe  them  literally  and  figura- 
tively, now  in  one  stylo  and  now  in  another,  until  ho  has  ac- 
quired tlie  habit  of  Haying  the  same  thing  in  a  dozen  different 
ways. 

2.  Purity.  This  consists  in  tho  rejection  ol"  anch  words  and 
plirases  us  are  not  strictly  EhglLjh;  nor  in  accordance  with  tho 
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practice  of  good  writers  or  speakers  :  and  is  gained  by  avoid- 
ing tho  use  of  foreign  word^  and  modes  of  expression,  and  of 
obsolete  and  unauthorized  words. 

3.  Accuracy.  This  quality  teaches  us  to  give  each  word 
its  exact  meaning,  max.os  verbiage  as  unnecessary  as  it  is 
always  displeasing,  and  tends  to  produce  conviction  even 
when  the  mind  is  not  disposed  to  bo  convinced.  In  order 
then  to  gain  this  requisite  wc  must  attach  to  our  words  a  de- 
finite meaning,  make  it  clear  what  that  meaning  is  and  com- 
bine them  iiiphrascH  consistent  with  the  idiom  of  our  tongue. 
On  this  point  the  following  suggestions  will  be  sufficient : — 

1.  Avoid  tautology  ;  as,  His  faithfulness  and  fidelity  are  un- 
equalled. 

2.  Observe  the  exact  meaning  of  words  accounted  synony- 
mous. Thus,  instead  of,  '  Though  his  actions  and  intentions 
were  good,  be  lost  his  character,^  say,  '  He  lost  his  reputation.^ 

4.  Propriety.  Under  this  head,  the  first  point  to  be  at- 
tended to  is  the  class  of  words  that  should  be  used.  Tho 
following  general  rule  may  be  laid  down  :  As  a  rule  words 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  are  most  appropriate  when  we  describe 
individual  things,  natural  ft'eling,  domestic  life,  tho  poetry 
of  nature  ;  words  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin,  when  wc  describe 
tho  result  of  generalization,  or  of  abstraction,  or  the  discoveries 
cf  science.  In  brief,  the  words  should  be  appropriate  to  tho 
cliaracter  of  tho  audience,  to  the  aptitudes  and  temperament 
cf  tho  author,  and  to  the  subject  he  has  to  discuss.  In  order 
t )  carry  out  fully  everything  that  may  bo  embraced  under  the 
head  of  propriety,  tho  following  hints  may  be  found  useful : 

1.  Avoid  low  and  provincial  expressions;  as,  To  get  into  a 
scrape. 

2.  In  writing  prose,  reject  words  that  are  merely  poetical ; 
as,  This  morn — The  celestial  orbs. 

3.  Avoid  technical  terms,  unless  you  write  to  those  who 
perfectly  understand  them. 

4.  Do  not  use  tho  same  word  too  frequently,  or  in  difforont 
senses  ;  as.  The  king  communicated  his  intention  to  the  min- 
ister, who  disclosed  it  to  the  secretary,  who  made  it  known  to 
the  public. — His  own  reason  might  have  suggested  better 
reasons.  , 

5.  Supply  words  that  arc  wanting,  and  necensary  to  com- 
plete the  sense.  Thus,  instead  of  *  This  action  increa.scd  his 
former  services,'  say,  '  This  action  increased  the  merit  of  his 
former  services. 

G.  Avoid  equivocal  or  ambiguou.s  expressions ;  as.  His 
memory  shall  be  lost  on  tho  earth. 

V.  Avoid  unintelligible  and  inconsistent  cxprcooious  ;  aB, 
I  have  an  'j/jsfvn?  idea  of  what  you  moan. 
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n.  SENTSNCES. 

1.  ClearoeM'  The  first  and  grand  essentml  quality  of 
sentences  is  cleorneas.  It  is  to  speech  what  a  good  lens  is 
to  the  telescope ;  without  it,  objects  appear  distorted  or  they 
remain  unseen.  It  is  what  a  fine  atmosphere  is  to  scenery. 
It  makes  the  whole  field  visible  and  bathes  the  landscape 
itself  with  fresh  glory.  One  of  the  first  requisites  for  clear- 
ness is  grammatical  acoaraoy.  Any  violation  of  the  Rules 
of  Syntax  or  the  idiom  of  the  language  is  called  a  soleolBm^ 
and  is  as  much  to  be  avoided  as  a  barbarism  or  an  impro- 
priety, which  are  offences  against  lexicography.  Unless  the 
rules  of  grammar  be  strictly  adhered  to,  the  meaning  of  the 
writer  is  not  fully  expressed.  If  there  bo  such  a  thingas  *  bad 
grammar,'  it  is  injustice  to  truth.  Clearness  demands  a 
proper  collooation of  words  ;  i.e.,  that  words  which  express- 
things  connected  in  thought  should  be  placed  as  near  to  each 
other  as  possible,  unless  another  arrangement  be  requhred  by 
the  emphasis,  therefore— 

1 .  Adverbs,  relative  pronouns,  and  explanatory  phrases, 
must  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  words  which  they 
affect,  and  in  such  a  situation  as  the  sense  requires. 

2.  In  prose,  a  poetic  collocation  must  be  avoided. 

3.  Pronouns  must  be  so  used  as  clearly  to  indicate  the 
word  for  which  they  stand. 

Here  it  may  bo  remarked  that  clearness  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  minute  description  of  every  part  of  a  subject, 
and  the  pointing  out  of  every  step  of  an  argument.  Some- 
thing should  be  left  to  the  imagination  or  thought  of  the 
reader.  No  more  does  it  exclude  the  use  of  figtirative  lan- 
guac^e.  Plain  writing  may  be  highly  figurative,  and  this  ia 
the  language  best  adapted  for  an  abstract  or  a  «piritual  theme. 
In  its  use  we  may  adopt  these  cautions : 

1.  Figurative  language  must  be  used  sparingly,  and  never, 
except  when  it  serves  to  illustrate  or  enforce  what  is  said. 

2.  Figures  of  speech,  when  used,  should  be  such  as  appear 
natur&I,  not  remote  or  foreign  from  the  subject,  and  not  pur- 
sued too  far. 

3.  Literal  and  figurative  language  ought  never  to  bo  blended 
together. 

4.  When  figurative  language  is  used,  the  same  figure  should 
be  preserved  throughout,  and  different  figures  never  jumbled 
together. 

2.  Unity.  The  second  important  quality  is  nnity.  In  tli« 
grammar  the  different  kinds  of  sentences  have  been  consider- 
ed ;  a  careful  examination  will  shew  that  substantially  a 
sentence  is  one  thoDght,  not  many.  It  is  upon  this  definition 
of  a  sentence  tliut  ali  rules  witli  respect  to  unity  rest ;  and  it 
must  be  carefully  noted  that  unity  does  not  forbid  tiny  ex- 
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tension  of  the  pvcdicate,  or  any  enlargement  of  the  subject 
or  of  the  complement  of  the  predicate.  These  may  be  ex- 
tended and  enlarged  to  any  degree,  provided  the  objects 
described  as  part  of  the  thought  are  homogeneous  and  make 
one  picture  or  sense.  Unity,  therefore,  condemns  heteroge- 
neousness.  In  order  to  effect  this  unity  the  student  should 
avail  himself  of  the  following  hints : 

1.  Separate  into  distinct  sentences  such  clauses  as  have  no 
immediate  connection. 

2.  The  principal  words  must,  throughout  a  sentence,  be  the 
most  prominent,  and  the  leading  nominative  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  the  subject  of  every  clause. 

3.  Avoid  the  introduction  of  parentheses,  except  when  a 
lively  remark  may  be  thrown  in,  without  too  long  suspending 
the  sense  of  what  goes  before. 

3.  Strength.  This-gives  to  every  word,  and  every  mera'^ 
her,  its  due  importance.    Therefore  in  order  to  gain  it — 

1.  Avoid  tautology,  and  reject  all  superfluous  words  and 
members.  In  the  following  sentences,  the  word  printed  in 
italics  should  be  omitted :  Betnff  conscious  of  his  own  integ- 
rity, he  disdained  submission. — The  universal  esteem  and  love 
of  all  men. — The  trifling  minutiae  of  style. 

2.  Avoid  the  use  of  too  many  particles.  Their  general 
tendency  is  to  weaken  the  stylo  of  composition.  Unless 
minuteness  rather  than  energy  be  aimed  at,  the  frequent  use 
of  '  and  '  should  be  avoided.  Upon  this  same  principle  a 
careful  writer  will  reject  such  expressions  as.  There  are  fea 
that. — ^The  is  nothing  which.  The  words  in  italic  are  quite 
sufficient. 

3.  Place  the  most  important  words  in  the  situation  in 
vehich  they  will  make  the  strongest  impression.  Thus,  oblique 
cases  may  stand  first  without  a  preposition,  and  a  verb  may 
be  placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

4.  A  weaker  assertion  should  not  follow  a  stronger ;  and, 
when  the  sentence  consists  of  two  members,  the  longer  should 
be  the  concluding  one. 

5.  Emphatic  words  are  placed  sometimes  iirstand  sometimes 
last,  their  position  being  fixed  by  a  regard  for  emphasis.  Tho 
amount  of  inversion  of  which  tho  English  language  is 
capable,  gives  great  power  to  a  writer  of  arranging  his  words 
in  such  a  way  as  to  do  most  justice  to  the  thought. 

6.  A  sentence  should  not  bo  concluded  with  a  preposition, 
or  any  inconsiderable  word  or  phrase,  unless  it  is  emphatic. 
The  introduction >.  however,  of  such  sentences  occasionally, 
when  blended  with  other  forms  of  the  sentence,  renders  the 
paragraph  more  natural  and  harmonious. 
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1.  Protracted  similes  and  excessive  brilliancy  of  diction 
must  be  avoided.  Imagery  in  style  must  be  more  than  simply 
ornamental. 

8.  Between  members  of  a  sentence,  in  which  two  objecta 
are  contrasted  or  compared,  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  n  cor- 
respondence in  language  and  in  construction  ;  as,  '  Force  was 
resisted  by  force,  valor  opposed  to  valor,  and  art  encoun- 
tered or  eluded  by  similar  address,'  [say  *  art.' — '  There  may 
remain  a  suspicion  that  we  overrate  the  greatness  of  his 
genius  in  the  same  manner  as  bodies  appear  more  gigantic  on 
account  of  their  being  disproportioned  and  mis-shapen,'  [say, 
*  Wg  overrate  the  greatness  of  bodies  that  are.']  An  unprac- 
tised writer  seeks  diversity,  when  the  strength  of  the  style 
requires  sameneis. 

4.  Harmony.  This  has  reference  to  rhythm .  It  m8''.es 
words  '  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds/  and  when  not  destructive 
of  clearness  and  force,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  composition.  A 
few  mechanical  rules  may  be  laid  down. 

1.  In  choice  of  words  avoid  harsh,  grating,  difficult  combi- 
nations, whether  of  vowels  or  of  consonants,  and  recurring 
letters. 

2.  In  combining  words  avoid  closely  connected  aspirates, 
the  unmelodious  repetition  of  like  sounds,  whether  at  the  end 
of  one  wo/d  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  or  at  the  end  or 
the  beginning  of  different  words  in  any  part  of  the  same  sen- 
tence. 

3.  In  arranging  clauses  of  sentences,  and  sentences  in 
paragraphs,  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  their  length  and 
due  proportion. 

lU.  PARAGRAPBS. 

A  paragraph  is  a  combination  of  sentences  intended  to  ex- 
plain, or  illustrate,  or  prove,  or  apply  some  truth ;  or  to  give 
the  history  of  events  during  any  definite  portion  of  time,  or 
in  relation  to  any  one  subject  of  thought.  Paragraphs  require 
the  clement  cf  unity  rs  much  as  sentences  do,  but  it  is  of  a 
more  comprehensive  kind.  When  sentences  arc  combined 
into  paragraphs  it  becomes  important  to  consider  their  varia- 
tions of  length  and  form.  Great  care,  tlicrcfore,  should  bo 
taken  with  tlic  structuio  nml  Valancin,';  of  pcriod«.  English 
style  possesses  tho  advantugii  of  admitting  both  brevity  and 
fulness — briof  sentences  give  forcsund  clearness  ;  full  Rcn- 
tcnccs  add  ImpreBsiveness  and  weight.  Ony  fvivnt  boaiity 
of  tho  Engliah  langnago  i.j  tho  variety  of  style  to  bo  iiiot 
with  among  tho  prose  writers.  Every  writer  i;nK.t  ntudy  liiw 
own  taste  and  powers.  In  any  of  these  styles  it  m  i)usnibk' 
to  excel ;  and  excellence  will  be  most  easily  gained  I'V  each  'm\ 
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that  style  which  he  finds  most  natural.  A  person's  style, 
according  as  it  is  influenced  by  taste  and  imagination,  may 
bo  dry,  plain ,  neat,  elegant,  florid,  or  turgid.  The  most  common 
faulty  style  is  that  which  may  be  described  as  being  stiff, 
cramped,  labored,  heavy,  and  tiresome  ;  its  opposite  is  the 
easy,  flowing,  graceful,  sprightly,  and  interesting  style.  One 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  style,  one  too  little  regarded,  is 
almplloity  or  naturalness;  that  easy,  unaffected,  earnest,  and 
highly  impressive  language  which  indicates  a  total  ignorance, 
or  rather,  innocence,  of  all  the  trickery  of  art.  It  seems  to 
consist  of  the  pure  promptings  of  nature';  though,  in  most 
instances,  it  is  not  so  much  a  natural  gift  as  it  is  the  perfection 
of  art. 

TRANSPOSITION  OF  WORDS. 

This  has  been  already  touched  upon  in  the  Grammar,  (Sec. 
226,)  but  as  a  part  of  composition  may  be  again  introduced. 
It  is  an  exercise  that  may  be  pursued  with  advantage,  in  order 
that  the  student  may  see  in  how  mnny  different  ways  the 
same  thought  or  sentiment  may  be  expressed. 

It  will  give  him  a  command  of  language,  and  prove,  at  the 
same  time,  a  source  of  considerable  mental  cultivation.  It 
is  often  necessary  to  give  an  entirely  new  turn  to  an  expres- 
sion, before  a  sentence  can  be  rendered  elegant,  or  even 
perspicuous. 

How  effected.  There  are  chiefly  four  ways  in  which  the 
mode  of  expressing  a  thought  may  be  varied : — 

1.  By  changing  an  active  into  a  passive,  or  a  passive  into 
an  active  verb;  as,  The  sun  dissolves  the  snow — The  snow 
is  dissolved  by  the  sun. 

2.  By  inversions  or  transpositions,  which  consist  in  chan- 
ging the  order  in  which  the  words  stand  in  a  sentence ;  as. 
Competence  may  bo  acquired  by  industry.— By  industry  com- 
petence may  be  acquired. 

3.  By  changing  an  affirmative  into  a  negative,or  a  negative 
into  an  affirmative,  of  an  entirely  contrary  character;  as. 
Virtue  promotes  happiness.— Virtue  does  not  promote  misery. 

4.  By  either  a  parti.^1  or  an  entire  change  of  the  words  em- 
ployed to  express  any  sentiment ;  as.  Diligence  and  applica- 
tion are  the  best  means  of  improvement.—Nothing  promotes 
improvement  like  diligence  and  application . 

[The  paraphrasing  of  poetry  will  give  the  pupil  a  -ommand 
of  language,  as  it  will  furnish  him  with  ideas  whicL  ae  will 
be  required  to  express  in  prose.] 
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Ezerclaea  on  Transposition. 

The  Roman  state  evidently  declined,  in  proportion  to 
the  increas  c  of  luxury.  I  am  willing  to  remit  all  that  is 
past,  provided  it  can  be  done  with  safety.  A  good  man 
has  respect  to  the  feelings  of  others  in  all  that  he  says  or 
does .  Bravely  to  contend  for  a  good  cause  is  noble ;  silently 
to  su£ff   for  it  is  heroic. 

Example  of  Iranspoaitlon. 

The  Roman  state  evidently  declined,  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  luxury.  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
luxury,  the  Roman  state  evidently  declined.  The  Roman 
state,  in  proportion  to  tht  increase  of  luxury,  evidently 
declined. 

Exercises  ou  Variety  of  Expression. 

His  conduct  was  less  praiseworthy  than  his  sister's.  It 
is  better  to  be  moved  by  false  glory  than  not  to  be  moved 
at  all.  I  shall  attend  the  meeting,  if  I  car  do  it  with 
convenience.  He  who  improves  in  modesty  as  he  improved 
in  knowledge,  has  an  undoubted  claim  to  greatness  of 
mind.  The  spirit  of  true  religion  breathes  gentleness  and 
affability. 

Example  of  Variety  of  Expression. 

His  conduct  was  less  praiseworthy  than  his  sister's. 
His  sister's  conduct  was  mote  praisewortl  .y  than  his.  His 
sister's  mode  of  acting  was  entitled  to  more  praise  than  his. 
His  conduct  was  less  entitled  to  praise  than  tliat  of  his 
sister,  &c. 

Another  exercise,  not  d6Attitttc  of  utility  as  a  foundation 
fbr  composition,  consists  in  giving  tlio  pupil,  especially  if 
very  young,  a  list  of  words,  with  directions  to  fbrm  from  them 
sucli  sentences  as  shall  contain  these  words.  In  commencing 
with  this  Itind  of  composition  it  will  bo  advisable  to  use 
simple  words,  and  then  proceed  to  those  more  difficult. 

ZiSttera. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  yet  most  useful  species  of  compo- 
sition is  letter  writing.  This  species  of  composition  may  be 
practiced  either  by  way  of  real  correspondence  between  those 
pursuing  tho  same  ptudies,  or  it  may  consist  of  letters  written 
to  imaginary  correspondents.  The  following  are  a  few  topics 
adapted  to  composition  of  this  latter  kind : — 
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Letter  1. — Write  to  a  friend  at  a  distance. i  State  to  him 
tho  object  of  your  writing.  Tell  him  what  studies  you  are 
pursuing,  and  how  you  like  them.  Mention  how  yourself 
and  friends  arc.  Give  an  account  of  some  of  tho  alterations 
which  have  bepn  lately  made,  or  are  now  making  in  your 
neighborhood  ;  and  conclude  by  expressing  your  desire  either 
to  see  him  or  hear  fi'om  him  soon. 

Letter  2. — Write  to  a  companion  an  account  of  a  long  walk 
which  you  lately  had.  Tell  him  whether  you  were  alone  or 
in  company.  Mention  what  particular  things  struck  you  by 
the  way  ;  and  enumerate  all  the  incidents  that  occurred  of  any 
moment. 

Letter  3. — Write  to  a  friend  who  is  supposed  to  have  sent 
you  a  present  of  books,  and  thank  him  for  such  kindness. 
Tell  him  the  use  you  intend  to  make  of  them  ;  and  inform 
him  to  what  particular  books  you  are  most  partial.  Concludo 
by  giving  some  account  of  those  you  have  been  lately  readiog, 
and  how  you  liked  them. 

Reprodmctloxi. 

Another  method  of  exercising  the  minds  of  pupils  in  com- 
position, consists  iu  reading  some  simple  story  or  narrative, 
till  such  time  as  they  arc  acquainted  with  tho  facts,  and  then 
directing  th'em  to  express  these  ii^  their  own  words.  A  etiU 
further,  and  perhaps  even  a  simpler  method,  is,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  young  person's  having  given  some  account  of 
what  he  has  either  seen,  heard,  orrcad,  and  desire  him  to  com- 
mit to  writing  what  he  has  stated  orally. 

^  Themes. 

1.  1^  }  next  step  in  composition,  is  the  writing  of  regular 
themes.  Tho  subject,  however,  should  always  bo  such  as  is 
not  above  the  capacity  of  tho  person  wlio  is  desired  to  com- 
pose, for,  if  it  is,  the  whole  benefit  resulting  from  the  exercise 
will  be  nullified. 

2.  A  theme  is  a  regular,  set  subject,  upon  wliicli  a  person 
is  required  to  write  ;  or  the  dissertation  that  has  been  written 
upon  such  a  subject.  Some  of  tho  simplest  subjects  for 
f 'lemes  ^ro  tliosc  drawn  from  natural  history,  oi  natural  philo- 
sophy. At  all  events  they  should  not  in  the  firs*^^  instanop, 
be  drawn  from  subjects  of  an  abstruse  and  abstract  cliaracter. 

3.  Tho  following  may  serve  as  specimens  in  this  depart- 
ment : — 

Theme  1. — Tub  horse. — 1.  Describe  what  sort  of  animal 
the  horse  is.  2.  Tell  some  of  tho  different  kinds.  3.  Men- 
tion the  various  ways  in  which  this  noblo  animal  is  serviceable 
to  man.  4.  State  what  would  bo  tho  consequence  of  wanting 
him.  5.  Mention  the  treatment  to  which  ho  is  entitled,  and 
the  cruelty  of  ill-using  such  a  creature. 
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"Write  themes  upon  the  cow^  the  dog,  the  sheep,  poultry  ;  and 
follow  the  same  plan  as  that  followed  in  writing  upon  the 
horse. 

Theme  2. — The  sun. — 1.  Begin  by  stating  what  the  sun  is. 
2.  Tell  all  j'ou  know  of  its  size,  figure,  and  distance  from  our 
earih.  3.  Mention  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
benefits  we  derive  from  it.  4.  State  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence if  the  sun  were  extinguished ;  and  what  our  feelings 
ought  to  be  toward  the  Supremo  Being  for  such  an  object. 

Write  themes  upon  the  tmoow,  the  stars,  fire,  air,  and  water; 
and  in  all  follow  the  same  plan. 

Theme  3.— Day  and  night. — 1.  Tell  what  you  mean  by  day 
and  night.  2.  State  whether  they  arc  always  alike  long,  and 
what  is  the  advantage  arising  from  their  length  being  di^ercnt 
at  different  seasons.  3.  Mention  the  diflfcicnt  purposes  to 
which  they  arc  adapted.  4.  Say  of  what  the  continued  suc- 
cession of  day  and  night  is  fitted  to  remind  us,  and  how  this 
should  lead  us  to  act. 

Write  themes  upon  the  different  seasons,  and  upon  mountains, 
rivers,  and  the  tides  of  the  sea ;  and  follow  a  similar  plan  in  the 
whole. 

Note.— These  have  been  given  as  mere  specimens  of  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  the  student  who  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
grammar  may  be  required  to  write.  The  prudent  and  skilful 
teacher  will  be  enabled  to  multiply  and  vary  them  at  pleasure 
to  any  extent. 

Another  aid  will  be  afforded  the  young  pupil  by  placing  be- 
fore him  what  may  bo  termed  a  skeleton,  or  outline  of  the 
subject,  and  requiring  him  to  fill  up  the  blanks.  Among  the 
exercise  on  analysis,  pages  51,  S3,  kc,  short  specimens  may 
be  found,  a  few  more  arc  inserted  here,  simply  as  a  guide  for 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil. 

Szoroiaea  In  the  Compoaltion  cf  Complex  Sentenoei. 

Complete  the  following  couples  sentences  by  supplying 
(1.)  Noun,  (2.)  Adjective*,  {3.)  Adverbial,  (4.)  Prin- 
cipal Sentences. 

1.  Young  people  too  often  imagine — .  I  promise  to 
do—.  No  one  can  deny — .  It  is  easy  to  prove — .  His 
excuse  for  not  being  present  was — .  A  glance  at  the  map  of 
Europe  will  show  us — .  Time  will  discover — .  Leaves  arc 
to  plantc — .  His  courage  and  Miiccess  illustrate  the  proverb — . 
— has  been  called  the  goldu.  »uiu.  — requires  no  demonstra- 
tion. 

2.  Alfred  the  Great  was  one  of  the  wisest  mouarchs — . 
Botany  is  the  science — .  A  metal — is  said  to  be  ductile. 
The  earth— ip  a  globe  or  sphere.  The  ago — has  been  called 
the  era  of  inventions.    Elasticity  is  that  property—.    The 
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man— showa  piudoncc.  The  Nile  is  one  of  those  rivers—. 
Ho  received  the  reward—.  The  flowers — have  all  faded. 
Offices  of  trust  should  bo  conferred  only  on  those. —  Autumn 
is  the  season — .  Trafalgar  was  the  engagement — .  France 
ia  the  country,  where—.  The  structure  of  the  camel  is  won- 
derfully adapted  to  the  countries — .  The  prisoner  confessed 
the  crimes—.    The  storm — passed  away  without  harm. 

3.  Wo  must  forgive,  if—.  Nothing  is  more  necessary  in 
this  undertaking,  than — .  He  is  not  so  industrious,  as — . 
We  should  not  promise,  unless—.  No  errors  arc  so  trifling, 
that — .  Practice  is  better — .  A  liar  requires  a  good  memory, 
in  order  that — .  — we  like  t". cm  the  better.  — thov/iserwe 
should  become.  Do  not  be  too  confident,  lest — .  They 
escaped  unhurt,  although — .  As  go'd — so  man  is  tried  by 
affliction.  Wo  think  little  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  because — .  Consider  well,  before — .  Somo  objects  in 
nature  are  so  minute,  that—.  No  quality  is  more  useful — . 
Never  despise  your  neighbour's  poverty,  lest — .  The  road  to 
heaven  ia  as  open  to  the  peasant  as — .  The  path  of  virtuo 
will  assuredly  lead  to  happinecs,  if — .  Our  expectations  are 
frequently  disappointed,  because — .  Never  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  a  subject,  till — .  The  labour  of  an  undertaking 
generally  lessens,  as — 

4.  Those,  who  devise  mischief—,  —that  the  enemy  wa«j 
approaching.  If  he  had  not  listened  to  evil  counsel — .  See- 
ing that  you  never  make  an  effort —  If  the  light  of  the  sun 
were  withdrawn — .  The  enemies,  we  have  most  to  fear — . 
If  you  promise — .  Unless  we  exercise  both  mind  arid  botly— . 
— which  ought  to  bo  performed  by  ourselves.  When  wo  act 
against  conscience — .  — that  may  not  be  improved  to  our 
advantage.  The  cup  which  destiny  has  mixed — .  — ^because 
danger  is  at  a  distance  from  us.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity 
with  which  time  flies — .  Before  the  storm  came  on — .  When 
men  arc  pressed  by  want — ,  Though  hcucsty  may  sometimes 
appear  to  bo  against  our  interest —  That  no  person  is  free 
from  the  cares  and  sorrows  oi  life—. 

Ezerclses  in  the  Combination  of  Sentences. 

Combine  the  simple  sentoncea  in  each  of  the  following 
paragraphs  into  compouad  and  complex  sentences  where 
it  is  necessary,  so  as  to  produce  a  correctly  composed  and 
oontiauous  narrative. 

EXAMPLE. 

THE   lilON. 

The  lion  is  found  in  Africa.  The  lion  is  found  in  Asia. 
During  the  day  the  lion  slumbers  in  his  retreat.  Night  sets 
in.    The  lion  then  rouses  himself  from  his  lair.    The  lion 
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then  begins  to  prowl.  In  general  Me  lion  waits  in  ambneh. 
The  lion  gometimcs  creeps  towa/ds  his  victim.  The  lion, 
seizes  his  victim  with  his  powerful  claws. 

Combined  thus  : 
The  lion  is  found  in  Africa  and  Asia.  During  the  day  he 
slumbers  in  his  retreat;. but  when  night  sets  in  he  rouses 
himself  from  his  lair  and  begins  to  prowl.  In  general,  ho 
waits  in  ambush.  Sometimes,  however,  he  creeps  towards 
his  victim,  and  seizes  it  with  his  powerful  claws. 

TBE  BLACKBIRD. 

1.  The  blackbird  is  a  bird  of  song.  The  blackbird  is  about  ten 
incheslong.  Thcplumageofthemaleis  quite  black.  Theplum- 
age  of  the  female  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  Blackbirds  pair 
early.  Blackbirds  arc  among  the  earliest  songsters  of  tho 
grove.  They  build  in  bushts.  They  build  in  low  trees. 
They  lay  four  or  five  eggs.  1'he  eggs  are  of  a  bluish  green 
colour.  They  are  marked  irreg'  ularly  with  dusky  spots.  The 
young  are  easily  tamed.  The  y  ?ung  may  be  taught  to  whistle 
a  variety  of  tunes. 

TEA. 

2.  Tea  is  the  dried  leaf  of  a  shrub.  This  shrub  growa 
chiefly  in  China.  It  is  an  evergreen.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  from  four  to  six  feet.  It  bears  pretty  white  flowers. 
These  flowers  resemble  wild  roses.  In  China  there  ore  many 
tea  farms.  These  are  generally  of  small  extent.  They  are 
situated  in  the  upper  valleys.  They  arc  situated  on  the 
sloping  sides  of  the  hills.  In  these  places  the  soil  is  light. 
It  is  rich.  It  is  well  drained.  The  plants  are  raised  from 
seed.  They  are  generally  al'.owed  to  remain  three  years  in 
the  ground.  A  crop  of  leaves  is  then  taken  from  them. 
The  leaves  are  carefully  picked  by  the  hand. 

THE  BATTLE  OP  HASTINGS. 

3.  The  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  between  Harold  of 
England  and  William  of  Normandy.  Harold  took  up  his 
position  on  a  lino  of  hills.  He  fortified  it  with  a  rampart  of 
stakes.  Tho  English  standard  was  planted  in  tho  ground. 
Tho  Anglo-Saxons  gathered  round  it  in  solid,  compact  mass. 
They  received  their  Norman  assailants  with  heavy  blows  of 
their  battle-axes.  Assault  after  assault  was  successfully 
repulsed.  A  panic  was  beginning  amongst  the  Normans. 
William  then  thought  of  a  stratagem  to  draw  tho  Anglo- 
Saxons  into  tho  plain.  Ho  ordered  his  men  to  feign  flight. 
Tho  English  unwarily  pursued.  Vast  numbers  of  them  were 
in  this  way  surrounded.  Vast  numbers  were  slaughtered. 
Still  the  battlo  raged.  The  English  stood  a  living  rock  of 
valour.  They  drove  back  each  successive  attack.  At  la«t 
Harold  fell.  Two  bravo  brothers  fell  by  his  bide.  At  sunset 
the  English  fled.    The  battle  was  won  b"  William. 
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4.  The  "battle  of  the  Standard  was  fought  at  Northallerton 
in  Yorkshire.  King  Pavid  led  the  Boots.  The  barona  of  tho 
jiorth  of  England  liad  l)eeu  roused  to  action  by  the  ap-ed 
Thnreton,  Arfl\hiihop  of  York,  Above  tlxe  English  fortes 
rose  tho  mast  of  .-i  ship.  It  was  bound  to  a  rudo  car.  Tt  wa^ 
adorned  wnth  tho  unciont  lianncrK  of  three  8axon  saints.  The 
Rcots  rushed  to  the  onsnt.  Thoy  boro  back  the  English  van. 
The  flankP,  too,  yielded.  Eound  the  Standard  tho  English 
spears  still  formed  an  unbroken  front.  For  two  bourn  the 
Scottish  Hwordsmcn  strove  amidst  unceasing  showers  of  Saxon 
arrows  to  hew  their  way  to  victory .  They  spent  their  strength 
in  vain.  The  dragon-flag  of  Scotland  was  at  last  hurried 
from  the  field.  Tho  Scots  were  defeated.  More  than  12,000 
of  them  were  slain. 

Eserclses  on  Ellipsis. 

Sttpply  appropriate  words  in  the  following  elliptical 
paasages: — 

1. — KING  JOHN  OF  FRANCB. 

John,  King  of  France,        taken  in  by  Edward: 

tho  Black  Prince,  and  to  England.    After 

there  in  captivity  four  ,  he  was  to  return  to  his.- 

own  ,  that  ho  might  to  prevail  upon  his  subjects 

te  to  a  peace  proposed  by  tho  of  England.    The 

of  the  English  king,  which,  among  other  , 

stipulated  for  four  millions  of  gold  crowns  as  a  for  the 

French  Tiionarch,  were  not  favorably  in  France,  and 

peace  was  not  into  effect.    When  K'*ng  John 

that  his  wouk(  not  pay  the  money  for  his 

liberty,  he  did  not,  as  Vtfould  have  done,  to  stay 

in  France.     He  immediately  to  return  to  , 

and  .  his  person  once  more  into  tho  of  King 

Edward.     Some  of  his  councillors  him  against  this 


,  but  ho  was  not 
and  loyulty,"  said  ho,  "were 
world,  they  ought  still  to 
kings."    He  accordingly 
— and  soon  after 


by  their  councils.     "If  faith 

from  the  rest  of  the 

enshrined  in  tho  of 

to  Eii„land — became  again  a 

in  London. 


n. — WILLIAM   AND  MARY. 

When  William  and  Mary  were  to  the  throne,  they 

found  a  Avhich  only  internal  quiet  for  its 

in  all  those  arts  which  a  people  etrong,  wealthy 

and  .    It  has  been  held  of  remark,  that  tho 

given  to  commerce  by  Elizabeth,  and  on 

through  the  of  James,  in  spite  of  tho 

commotions  which  under  the  reign  of  Cliarles  and 

the  Commonwealth,  and  continued  to  its  influence- 
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notwithstanding  the  laxity  and  corruption  of  Charles  II.  and 


the  of  James  II. 

navigable,  foreign 


Roads  had  been 
trade  greatly 


East,  and  trade  was  created  with  the  American 


,  rivers 
with  the 
.   Banks 


were  already 
on  foot.    The  woollen  cloth 
but  linen  was  of  date  ; 

Chester,  Kow  the  of  the 

only  rugs  and  friezes 

of  which  England  is  now  so 


Many  useful  manufactures  were 

had  long  flourished, 
silk  was  a  scarcity,  and  Man- 
cotton  ,  at  that  timo 
Hardware,  for  the 

,  was  then  in  a  compara- 
tively poor  ,  and  the  porcelain  manufacture  had  not 
yet  When,  therefore,  it  is  how  dear  good  cloth- 
ing must  have  been,  and  how  households  must  havo 
been  in  all  those  utensils  which  arc  now  ,  it 
will  be  that  the  condition  of  the  would,  as 
comfort,  bear  no              with  what  it  is  at  present. 

HI. — THK  OirrSBKKCI  BETWEEN  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS. 

The  between  animals  and  vegetables  is  so 

that  we  can  readily  them  by  the  slightest  observatloa. 

The  most  distinction  is  the  which  animals  possess 

of  from  place  to  place,  which  do  not  enjoy. 

Another  very  sensible  distinction  is  the  of  perception, 

which  animals  hare  in  a  or  less  degree,  but  which  is 

not  common  to  .    A  third  difiference  is  the  la 

which  they  are  .    Animals,  by  means  of  proper 

have  the  power  of  that  kind  of  aliment  which  is 

to  their  nature ;  whilst  plants  are  ,  without 

choice,  to  such  as  the  earth  and  water  offer  them,  or 

for  want.    By  of  vessels  they  imbibe  the  buccu« 

lent  of  the  earth;  and  their  leaves,  likewise 

with  vessels,  absorb  the  of  the  atmosphere,  which 

through  their  system.    The  of  species  is  much  greater 

in  tlie  than  in  the  vegetable  :  amongst  insects 

even,  there  arc  perhaps  a  greater  of  classes  than,  there 

arc  species  of  known  on  the  surface  of  the 

Animals  have  conformity  with  each  other  than 

have,  which  them  more  difficult  to  classify. 

The  mechanical  roles  which  have  been  given  to  aid  in 
composition  an?  useful  so  far  as  they  enable  a  writer  to  avoid 
mistakes ;  but  a  knowledge  of  them  will  not  necessarily  make 
a  good  writer.  There  are  certain  mental  qu  lltles  required 
without  which  it  will  be  vain  to  hope  to  succeed.  These  arc 
clear  thought,  a  definite  purpose,  an  earnest  heart,  reasoning 
power,  facility  of  illustration,  and  so  much  of  literary  tasto 
as  is  required  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  style.  All  theso 
may  bi  .-sterct-  by  a  judicious  selection  of  models  for  imita- 
tion anil  by  a  careful  6*.udy  of  them,  not  as  *  servile  copyists,* 
but  rather  as  persons  who  ^  ould  catch  their  spirit,  appreciatd, 
and,  if  possible,  rival  their  excellence. 
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These  few  hints  upon  composition  may  be  appropriately 
closed  with  tlic  following  remarks  from  Angus'  Hand  Book  ot 
the  Englisli  Tongue,  to  which  the  compiler  acknowledges  his 
iadebteducss  for  many  valuable  hints  both  in  this  and  other 
]>ortions  of  the  Grammar  ; — "After  all,  practice  is  the  grand 
jcrct  of  effectiveness  in  this  as  in  every  other  art.  Write 
auch  ;  write  frequently  :  most  add  write  quickly  ;  and  polish 
afterwards ;  and  you  will  be  sure  to  succeed.  The  last  two 
rules  arc  John.'?on"s.  He  strongly  advises  j'oung  composers  to 
train  their  minds  to  start  promptly,  for  it  is  easier  to  improve 
in  accuracy  tli  ii  in  speed.  Ilobcrt  Hall's  experience  confirms 
this  rule.  T^e  used  to  lament  that  his, prorjress  in  composi- 
tion was  so  :ow  and  laborious  that  he  could  write  compara- 
tively little,  while  Avhat  he  wrote  had  an  air  of  stiffness  from 
which  his  spoken  style  was  free.  Whether  these  last  rules 
.ire  acted  upon  or  not,  the  two  former  are  absolute.  Excel- 
lence in  composition  is  !\  great  power,  and  its  lowest  price— 
for  raoet— is  jyitient  toii." 
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EXERCISES  IN  SYNTAX. 

The  following  exercises  contain  examples 
of  false  syntax,  which  the  pupil  must  cor- 
rect, giving  his  reason  for  the  correction. 

RULE  I. 

Him  and  me  are  of  the  same  age. — Suppose  you  and 
me  go. — Them  are  excellent. — Whom  do  you  think  has 
arrived  ? — Them  that  seek  wisdom  will  find  it. — You  and 
us  enjoy  many  privileges. — John  is  older  than  me. — You 
are  as  tall  as  her. — Who  has  a  knife  ? — Me. — Who  came 
in  ? — Her  and  him. — ^You  can  write  as  well  as  me. — That 
is  the  boy  whom  we  think  deserves  the  prize. — Virtue, 
how  3ver  |t  may  bo  neglected  for  a  time,  yet  men  are  so 
constitutco  a.s  to  respect  genuine  merit. 

RULE  II. 

It  is  me. — It  was  nfc  who  wrote  the  letter,  and  him 
who  carried  it  to  the  post-office. — I  am  sure  it  could  not 
have  been  her. — It  is  them,  you  said,  who  deserve  most 
blame. — You  would  probably  do  the  same  thing  if  you 
were  him. — I  understood  it  to  be  he. — It  may  have  been 
him,  but,  there  is  no  proof  of  it. — If  I  were  him,  I  would 
go  abroad  at  once. — I  little  thought  it  had  been  him, — It 
is  not  me  you  are  in  love  with. — Art  thou  proud  yet  ?  Ay, 
and  that  I  am  not  thee. 

RULE  in. 

Please  give  that  book  to  my  brother  William,  he  who 
stands  by  the  window. — The  gentleman  has  arrived,  him 
whom  I  mentioned  before. — Do  you  speak  so  to  me,  I  who 
have  so  often  befriended  you  ? — I  speak  of  Virgil,  he  who 
wrote  the  ^neid. 

RULE  IV. 

Me  being  absent,  the  business  was  neglected. — Ho  made 
as  wise 'proverbs  as  any  body,  him  only  excepted. — All 
enjoyed  themselves  very  much,  us  excepted. — ^Whom  being 
dead,  we  shall  come.     . 

Whoso  gray  top 
Shall  tremble,  him  descendiag. 
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The  bleating  sheep  with  my  complaints  agree 
Them  parched  with  heat,  and  me  inflamed  by  thee. 

Her  quick  relapsing  to  her  former  state. 

Then  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  we  display, 
Thee,  only  thee,  directing  all  om-  way. 

RULES  VI.  &  VII 

Virtues  reward. — One  mans  loSvS  is  often  anotner  mans 
■gain. — Mans  chief  end  is"  to  glorify  God. — My  ancestors 
virtue  is  not  mine. — A  mothers  tenderness  and  a  fathers 
care  are  natures  gifts  for  mans  advantage. — On  eagles 
wings. — For  Christ  sake. — For  ten  sake. — ^Whicli  diction- 
ary do  you  prefer — Webster,  Walker,  or  Johnson  ? — Asa 
liis  heart  was  perfect. — John  Thompson  his  book. — Lucy 
Jones  her  book. — That  landscape  is  a  picture  of  my  father. 
— The  work  you  speak  of  is  one  of  Irving. — Gravitation 
was  a  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. — That  is  a  ring  of 
my  mother. — The  world's  government  is  not  left  to  chance. 
— The  tree  is  known  by  the  fruit  of  it. — The  commons' 
vote  was  against  the  measure,  but  the  lords'  veto  was  in 
its  favor. — ^The  weekly  return  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  a 
blessing  to  man. — The  representatives  house  is  now  in 
session. — The  extent  of  the  prerogative  of  the  king  of 
England  is  well  understood. — John's  brother's  wife's 
i  mother  is  sick. — The  severity  of  the  sickness  of  the  son  of 
'the  king  caused  great  alarm. — Your  brothers  servant's 
I  situation  is  critical, — ^William's  and  Mary's  reign. — Cain 
'and  Abels  sacrifice  were  not  the  same. — David  and  Solo- 
I  men's  reign  were  prosperous. — John  and  William's  wife 
are  cousins. — Men,  women,  and  childrens  shoes  for  sale. — 
He  oared  for  his  father  and  also  for  his  mother's  interest. 
— The  Betsy  and  Speedwells  cargoes  were  both  saved. — 
Messrs.  Pratt's,  Woodford's,  &  Co.'s  bookstore  is  in  New 
York. — Thompson's  &  Compajjy's  oflBce  was  on  fire. — 
Jack's  the  Giant-killer's  wonderful  exploits. — The  bishop's 
of  London's  charge  to  his  clergy. — The  Grand  Sultan's 
Mahomet's, palace. — The  secretary's  of  war  report. — Call 
at  Smith  the  bookseller  and  stationer's. — The  parcel  Was 
left  at  Johnson,  a  merchant  in  Broadway's. — He  emulated 
Caesar  the  greatest  general  of  antiquity's  bravery. — That 
house  is  Smith  the  poor  man's  friend.— We  spent  an  agree- 
able hour  at  Wilson,  the  governor's  deputy.— The  coach 
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stopped  at  Mr.  Brown,  Henry's  father. — James  father  ar- 
rived yesterday. — Charles  books  are  completely  spoiled. — 
King  Janios  translators  merely  revised  former  translations. 
— For  conscience's  sake- — For  righteousness's  sake. — Ail 
men  have  talents  committed  to  their  charges. — It  is  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  submit  to  their  lots. — We  protest 
against  this  course,  in  our  own  names  and  in  the  names 
of  our  conssituents.-^A  father's  and  mother's  loves  to  their 
children  are  very  tender. — The  gentlemans  and  ladys 
healths  are  improving, 

RULB  vm. 

He  loves  I. — He  and  they  we  knew,  but  who  art  thou  ? 
— She  that  is  idle  and  mischievous,  reprove  sharply. — Ye 
only  Iiave  I  known. — He  who  committed  the  offence  thou 
shouldst  correct,  not  I  who  am  innocent. — They  that 
honor  mc  I  will  honor. — Who  do  you  think  I  saw  yester- 
day?— Who  did  he  marry? — She  who  we  met  at  the 
Springs  last  summer. — Who,  having  not  seen,  wc  love. — 
Who  should  I  meet  the  other  day  but  my  old  friend  ? — 
Who  dost  thou  take  to  be  such  a  coward  ? — You  will  have 
reason  enough  to  repent  you  of  your  foolish  conduct. — 
They  did  not  fail  to  enlarge  themselves  on  the  subject. — 
Go,  flee  thee  away  into  the  land  of  Judea. — Hasten  thee 
home. — Sit  thee  down  and  rest  thee. 


give  a 
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Chanp:c  Mi3  following  into  the  regular  form,  and 
reason  for  the  change  : — 

I  was  promised  a  pension. — He  was  offered  a  pardon. — 
She  would  not  accept  the  situation,  though  she  was  offered 
it. — T  was  paid  a  dollar  for  my  serrices. — I  was  given  a 
book  of  great  value. — The  commissioner  was  denied  access. 
— Becket  couM  not  better  discover,  than  by  attacking  so 
powerful  an  interest,  his  resolution  to  maintain  his  right. 
— The  troops  pursued,  without  waiting  to  rest,  the  enemy 
to  their  gates. — To  who  will  you  give  that  pen  ? — That  is 
a  small  matter  between  you  and  I. — He  came  along  with 
James  and  I. — He  gave  the  book  to  some  one,  I  know  not 
\7I10. — Who  does  it  belong  to? — The  book  which  I  read 
that  story  in  is  lost. — The  nature  of  the  undertaking  was 
such  as  to  render  the  progress  very  sIqw  of  the  work. — 
Beyond  this  period  the  arts  can  not  bo  traced  of  civil 
society. 
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RULE  IX. 

These  kind  of  books  can  hardly  be  got. — I  have  not 
been  from  home  this  ten  days. — ^We  walked  two  mile  in 
half  an  hour. — J  ordered  six  ton  of  coal,  and  these  makes 
the  third  that  has  been  delivered. — This  lake  is  six  fathom 
deep. — The  garden  wall  is  five  rod  long;  I  measured  it 
with  a  ten-foot  pole. — Twenty  heads  of  cattle  passed  along 
the  road. — It  is  said  that  a  fleet  of  six  sails  has  just  entered 
the  bay. — That  three  pair  of  gloves  cost  twelve  shilling. — 
A  man  who  is  prudent  and  industrious,  will,  by  that  means, 
increase  his  fortune. — Charles  formed  expensive  habits, 
and  by  those  means  became  poor. — If  you  are  fond  of 
those  sort  of  things  you  may  have  them. — There  was  a 
blot  on  the  first  or  second  pages. — The  first  and  second 
verse  are  better  than  the  third  and  fourth. — Come  quick 
and  do  not  hinder  us. — Time  passes  swift,  thought  it 
appears  to  move  slow. — Wc  got  home  safely  before  dark, 
and  found  our  friends  sitting  comfortably  around  the  fire. 
— The  boat  glides  smooth  over  the  lake. — Magnesia  feels 
smoothly. — Open  the  door  widely. — The  door  is  painted 
greenly, — That  merchant  is  the  wealthiest  of  all  his  neigh- 
bors.— China  has  a  greater  population  than  any  nation  on 
earth. — That  ship  is  larger  than  any  of  its  class. — There 
is  more  gold  in  California  than  in  any  part  of  North 
.  America. — The  birds  of  Brazil  are  more  beautiful  than 
any  in  South  America. — Philadelphia  is  the  most  regular 
of  any  city  in  Europe. — Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all 
his  children. — Solomon  was  wiser  than  any  of  the  ancient 
kings. — A  more  worthier  man  you  can  not  find. — The 
nightingale's  voice  is  the  most  sweetest  in  the  grove. — A 
worser  evil  yet  awaits  us. — The  rumor  has  not  spread  so 
universally  as  we  supposed. — Draw  that  line  more  perpen- 
dicular.— This  figure  is  a  more  perfect  circle  than  that  is. 
— He  is  far  from  being  so  perfect  as  he  thinks  he  is. — A 
life  of  the  modern  soldier  ifl  ill  represented  by  heroic 
fiction. — Earth  existed  at  first  in  the  state  of  chaos. — An 
age  of  chivalry  is  gone. — A  crowd  at  the  door  was  so  great 
that  we  could  not  enter. — The  fire,  the  air,  the  earth,  and 
the  water;  are  four  elements  of  the  philosophers. — Reason 
was  given  to  a  man  to  control  his  passions.— A  man  was 
made  to  mourn. — The  gold  is  corrupting. — A  lion  is  gen- 
erous, a  cat  is  treacherous,  a  dog  is  faithful. — A  horse- 
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leech  cries,  "  Give,  give,"  lad  a  grave  is  never  satisfied. — 
The  war  has  means  of  destruction  more  dreadful  than  a 
cannon  or  a  sword. — A  man  may  be  a  mechanic,  or  farmer, 
or  lawyer,  and  be  useful  and  respected;  but  idler  or 
spendthrift  can  never  be  cither. — ^We  should  ever  pay 
attention  to  graceful  and  becoming. — The  memory  of  just 
is  blessed ;  but  the  name  of  w  ked  shall  rot. — Best  men 
are  often  those  who  say  least. — Herod  Great  was  distin- 
guished for  his  cruelty  ;  Pliny  younger  for  gentleness  and 
benignity. — A  red  and  a  white  flag  was  the  only  one  dis- 
played from  the  tower. — A  beautiful  stream  flows  between 
the  old  and  new  mansion. — A  hot  and  cold  spring  were 
found  in  the  same  neighbourhood. — The  young  and  old 
man  seem  to  be  on  good  terms. — The  first  and  second  book 
are  difficult. — Thomson  the  watchmaker  and  the  jeweler 
made  one  of  the  party. — A  man  may  be  a  better  soldier 
than  a  logician. — There  is  much  truth  in  the  saying  that 
fire  is  a  better  servant  than  a  master. — He  is  not  so  good 
a  poet  as  an  historian. — It  is  always  necessary  to  pay  little 
attention  to  business. — A  little  respect  should  be  paid  to 
those  who  deserve  none. — Let  the  damsel  abide  with  us 
few  days. — Arc  not  my  days  a  few  ? — A  i  ,w  men  of  his 
iige  enjoy  so  good  health. 

■^ 
RULE  X. 

A  person's  success  in  Ufe  depends  on  their  exertions; 
if  they  shall  aim  at  nothing,  they  shall  certainly  achieve 
nothing. — Extremes  are  not  in  its  nature  favorable  to  hap- 
piness.— A  man's  recollections  of  the  past  regulate  their 
anticipations  of  the  future.— Let  every  boy  answer  for 
themselves. — Each  of  us  had  more  than  wo  wanted. — 
Everyone  of  you  should  attend  to  your  own  business. — 
Discontent  and  sorrow  manifested  itself  in  his  countenance. 
—Both  cold  and  heat  have  its  extremes. — ^You  and  your 
friend  should  take  care  of  themselves. — ^You  and  I  must 
be  diligent  in  your  studies. — John  or  James  will  favor  us 
with  their  company. — One  or  other  must  relinquish  their 
claim. — Neither  wealth  nor  honor  confers  happiness  on  their 
votaries. — Every  plant  and  every  flower  proclaims  their 
Maker's  praise. — Each  day  and  each  hour  brings  their 
changes. — Poverty  and  wealth  have  each  their  own  temp- 
tations.— No  thought,  no  word,  no  action,  however  secret, 
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can  escape  in  the  judgment,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil. 
— If  any  boy  or  girl  shaP  r>eglect  her  duty,  they  shall  for- 
feit their  place — No  lady  or  gentleman  would  do  a  thing 
so  unworthy  of  them  — A  teacher  should  always  consult 
the  interest  of  her  pupils. — A  parent's  care  for  her  chil- 
dren IS  not  always  requitted. — Every  one  should  consider 
their  own  frailties. — The  assembly  held  their  meetings  in 
the  t  ;ening. — The  court,  in  their  wisdom,  decided  other- 
wise.— The  regiment  was  greatly  reduced  iut)  ?ir  number. 
— The  earth  is  my  mother ;  I  will  recline  on  its  bosom. — 
That  freedom,  in  its  fearless  flight,  may  here  announce  its 
gloiious  reign. — Care  for  thyself,  if  you  would  h?''c  others 
to  care  for  you.— ^xf  thou  wert  not  my  superior,  I  would 
reprove  you.  John  gave  his  friend  a  present  which  he 
highly  valued. — Those  which  seek  wisdom  will  certainly 
find  her. — This  is  the  friend  which  I  love. — The  tiger  is  a 
beast  of  prey  who  tiestroys  without  pity. — The  court  whv 
gives  currency  to  such  manners  should  be  exemplary. — The 
nations  who  have  the  best  rulers  are  happy. — Your  friend 
is  one  of  the  committee  who  was  appointed  yesterday. — 
His  father  set  him  up  as  a  merchant,  who  was  what  he 
desired  to  be. — If  you  intend  to  be  a  teacher,  who  you 
can  not  be  without  learning,  you  must  study. — It  is  the 
best  situation  which  can  be  got. — This  is  the  same  hor.so 
which  we  saw  yesterday. — Solomon  was  the  wisest  king 
whom  the  world  ever  saw.  — The  lady  and  the  lapdog, 
which  we  saw  at  the  window,  have  disappeared. — I  who 
speak  unto  you  am  he. — No  man  who  respects  himself 
would  do  so  mean  an  action. — The  king  dismissed  his 
minister  without  inquiry,  who  had  never  before  committed 
BO  unjust  an  action. 

RULES  XI.,  Xn.,  XIII. 

I  loves  reading. — A  soft  answer  turn  away  wrath. — Wo 
irf  but  of  yesterday,  and  knows  nothing. — The  days  of  man 
is  as  grass. — Thou  sees  how  little  has  been  done. — Hodaro 
not  act  otherwise. — Fifty  pounds  of  wheat  produces  foity 
pounds  of  flour. — So  much  of  ability  and  merit  are  (^el^loJi^ 
found. — A  judicious  arrangement  of  studies  facilitate  im 
provement. — Was  you  there  ?-  -Circumstances  alters  c:iflcs. 
—There  is  sometimes  two  or  three  of  is.— I,  who  aro  first, 
has  the  best  claim. — The  derivation  of  tiiese  words  are  uncer- 
tain.—Much  does  human  pride  and  folly  require  corrt^j^ 
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tioD. — To  be  ignorant  of  such  things  are  now  inexcusable. 
— Forty  head  of  cattle  was  sold  in  one  hour. — The  horse 
was  sent  forward  to  engage  the  enemy.-— The  foot,  in  the 
raeantimc,  was  preparing  for  an  attack. — Patience  and  dili- 
gence, like  faith,  removes  mountains. — Anger  and  impa- 
tience is  always  unreasonable.— Idleness  and  ignorance  pro- 
duces many  vices. — That  able  scholar  and  critic  have  died. 
— Your  friend  and  patron,  who  were  here  yesterday,  have 
called  again  to-day. — ^Every  leaf,  and  every  twig,  and  every 
drop  of  water,  teem  with  life. — No  wife,  no  mother,  no 
child,  soothj  his  cares. — Either  the  boy  or  the  girl  were 
present. — Neither  precept  nor  discipline  are  so  forcible  as 
example.  —When  sickness,  infirmity,  or  misfortune,  affect  us, 
the  sincerity  of  friendship  is  tried. — His  time,  as  well  as 
his  money  and  health,  were  lobt  ip.  the  undertaking. — He, 
and  not  we,  are  to  blame. — James,  and  also  his  brother, 
have  embarked  for  the  gold  region. — Books,  not  pleasure, 
occupies  his  mind. — Either  h3  or  I  are  willing  to  go. — 
Neither  thou  nor  he  art  of  age.  —You  or  your  brother  arc 
blamed. — Neither  James  nor  I  has  had  a  letter  this  week. — 
Stephens  party  were  eatir jly  broken  up.  — The  people  often 
rejoices  in  that  which  will  prove  their  ruin. — The  British 
parliament  are  composed  of  lords  and  commons. — Never 
were  any  nation  so  infatuated. — Many  a  one  have  tried  to 
be  rich,  but  in  vain. — Many  a  broken  ship  have  come  to 
land. — The  letter  from  which  the  extract  was  taken,  and 
came  by  mail,  is  lost. — It  was  proposed  by  the  president  to 
fit  out  an  expedition,  and  has  accomplished  it.  —  Oar  friend 
brought  two  loads  to  market,  and  were  sold  at  a  good  price 
— ^Whom  do  you  think  he  is  ? — Whom  do  men  say  that  I 
am? — She  is  the  persoii  who  I  understood  it  to  b3.-— 
Let  him  be  whom  he  may. — Can  you  tell  whom  that  man 
is  ? — Is  it  not  him  whom  you  thought  it  was  ? — Thomas 
knew  not  whom  it  was  that  called,  though  quite  certain  it 
was  not  her  who  we  saw  yesterday. — The  do(,tor  said  that 
fever  always  produced  thirst.  —I  know  the  family  more  than 
twenty  years. — My  brother  was  sick  four  weeks,  and  is  no 
better. —He  has  been  formerly  very  disorderly. — I  have 
been  at  London  last  year,  and  seen  the  king  last  summer. — 
I  have  once  or  twice  told  the  story  to  our  friend  before  he 

went  away. ^When  wo  finished  our  lessons  we  went  out 

to  play. — He  that  was  uoad  sat  up  and  began  to  sneak. — 
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Wc  shall  welcome  him  when  we  shall  arrive. — As  soon  as 
he  shall  return  wc  will  recommence  our  studies. — From  the 
little  conversation  I  had  with  him,  he  appeared  to  have  been 
a  man  of  learning. — He  was  afraid  he  would  have  died. — 
Kirstall  abbey,  now  in  ruins,  appears  to  be  an  extensive 
'i)uilding. — Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  law-giver,  is  said  to  be 
born  in  the  nine  [hundred  and  twenty-sixth  year  before 
Christ. 

RULE  zrv. 

They  hoped  for  a  soon  and  prosperous  issue  to  the  war. 
-—The  then  emperor  was  noted  for  his  cruelty. — She  walks 
graceful. — She  did  that  work  good, — Our  friends  arrived 
safely. — The  boat  moves  rapid. — From  hence!  away! — ' 
Where  art  thou  gone  ? — And  he  said  unto  me,  "  Come  up 
here." — He  drew  up  a  petition,  where  he  represented  his 
own  merit. — Ho  will  never  be  no  taller. — He  did  not  say 
nothing  at  all. — I  have  received  no  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, neither  from  him  nor  from  his  friend. — Be  so  kind  as 
to  tell  me  whether  he  will  do  it  or  no. — ^We  should  not  be 
overcome  totally  by  present  events. — Not  Only  he  found  her 
employed,  but  pleased  and  tranquil  also. — In  the  proper 
disposition  of  adverbs,  the  ear  carefully  requires  to  be 
consulted  as  well  as  the  sense. — They  seemed  to  be  nearly 
dressed  alike. — The  women  contributed  all  their  rings  and 
jewels  voluntarily,  to  assist  the  government. — ^By  greatness, 
I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object,  but  the 
distinctness  of  a  whole  view. — Only  you  have  I  known  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth. — He  read  the  book  only,  but 
did  not  keep  it. — He  only  read  the  book,  but  not  the  letter. 

— He  chiefly  spoke  of  virtue,  not  of  vice. Scholars 

should  be  taught  to  carefully  scrutinize  the  sentiments  ad- 
vanced in  the  books  they  read. — To  make  this  sentence 
perspicuous,  it  will  be  necessary  to  entirely  remodel  it. 

RULE  XV. 

This  remark  is  founded  with  truth.— I  find  great  diffi- 
culty of  writing. — Every  change  is  not  a  change  to  the 
tK5tter. — It  is  important,  in  times  of  trial,  to  have  a  friend 
to  whom  you  can  confide.— You  may  rely  in  the  truth  of 
what  he  says. — I  have  no  occasion  of  his  services. — 
Favors  are  not  alwavs  bestowed  to  the  most  deserving. — 
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This  IS  very  different  to  that. —Virtue  and  vice  differ 
•widely  with  each  other.— Come  in  the  house. — We  rode 
into  a  carriage  with  four  horses. — The  boy  fell  under  a 
deep  pit. — Such  conduct  cannot  be  reconciled  to  your  pro- 
fession.— Go,  and  le  reconciled  with  thy  brother. — A  man 
had  four  sons,  and  he  divided  his  property  between  them. 
I  am  now  engaged  with  that  work. — He  insists  on  it  that 
he  is  right. 

RULES  XVI.  &  XVII. 

He  reads  and  wrote  well. — Anger  glances  into  thebrcatt 
of  a  wise  man,  but  will  rest  only  in  the  bosom  of  fools. — 
If  he  understand  the  subject  and  attends  to  it,  he  can 
scarcely  fail  of  success. — Be  more  anxious  to  acquire  know- 
ledge than  about  showing  it. — Be  more  anxious  about 
acquiring  knowledge  than  to  show  it. — You  and  mc  are 
great  friends. — This  is  a  small  matter  between  you  and  I. 
— My  father  and  him  are  very  intimate. — I  do  not  deny 
but  he  has  merit. —  They  were  afraid  lest  you  would  be 
offended. — We  were  apprehensive  lest  some  accident  had 
happened  to  him. — It  is  so  clear  as  I  need  not  explain  it. 
— The  relations  are  so  uncertain,  as  that  they  require 
much  examination. — I  must  be  so  candid  to  own  that  I  have 
been  mistaken. — He  was  as  angry  as  he  could  not  speak. 
— So  as  thy  days  so  shall  thy  strength  be. — Though  he  slay 
me  so  will  I  trust  in  him. — There  is  no  condition  so  secure 
as  can  not  admit  of  change.— He  has  little  more  of  the 
scholar  besides  the  name. — Be  ready  to  succor  such  per- 
sons who  need  thy  assistance. — They  had  sooner  risen  but 
they  applied  themselves  to  their  studies. — These  savage 
people  seemed  to  have  no  other  element  but  war. — Such  men 
that  act  treacherously  ought  to  be  avoided. — This  is  none 
other  but  the  gate  of  Paradise. — I  always  have  and  I  always 
shall  be  of  this  opinion. — He  is  boldci  but  not  so  wise  as 
his  companion. — Sincerity  is  as  valuable  and  even  more  so 
than  knowledge. — Their  intentions  might  and  probably 
were  good. — Will  it  be  urged  that  these  books  are  as  old  or 
even  older  than  tradition. — This  book  is  preferable  and 
cheaper  than  the  other. — He  takes  no  care  nor  int3rest 
iu  the  matter. 
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